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THE above Lectures, which the author informs us are only a 
short abstract of several courses delivered in Oxford, are a 
healthy sign of the times. The subject deserves more attention 
than it has hitherto received in this country. 

The Science of Language could not, any more than other 
sciences, become established in popular favour without first 
passing through the ordeal of adverse criticism. The circle of 
the sciences regards every new comer as exceedingly presump- 
tuous. It desires to be very select, and gives every fresh aspirant 
toa share of its honours more trouble to establish his claims 
than a novus homo had in Rome. The Science of Language, 
however, has successfully combated many of the prejudices 
which it at first awakened, and exhibits such credentials as have 
secured a respectful consideration from a numerous public. 

Professor Max Miiller shows that every physical science has 
had to pass through three stages. It first applies itself to the 
common wants of life. It appeals to the lower interests of 
society, and endears itself by performing menial services. It is 
simply practical. It then stirs the feeling of curiosity, and 
gratifies a love of order. It arranges its stores, and points out 
the resemblances, contrasts, gradations, by which this arrange- 
ment is facilitated and distinguished. And finally it assumes a 
loftier function. It reasons from the known to the unknown. 
It endeavours to explain what before it only inspected and put 
in order. 
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These three stages in the progress of science the author de- 
nominates the Empirical, the Classificatory, and the Theoretical. 
He adopts the following illustrations. 

Botany (the Greek word botané means ‘ fodder’) first busied 
itself about food for cattle. Geometry began with measuring a 
garden or a field. The term is derived from the Greek words 
gé ‘land, and metron ‘a measure.’ The first observations upon 
the stars were made by the sailor to aid him in navigation, and 
by the farmer to guide him in the successive labours of agricul- 
ture. But the great variety of herbs and plants, the multitu- 
dinous forms and proportions in which land may be divided, the 
number of the stars and the changes to which they are subject, 
led to arrangement and classification, and ultimately to the third 
stage in the sciences of botany, of geometry, and of astronomy, 
in which are developed the laws of vegetable growth, the neces- 
sary properties of geometrical figures, and the principles by which 
the motion of the heavenly bodies is determined. 

The Science of Language passes through the same phases. In 
the Empirical stage every one is a linguist. It is not possible to 
live a human life without speech, and it is equally impossible to 
speak without learning how. Besides, there are many who re- 
quire to know more languages than one, in order to travel in 
foreign lands, or to carry on business with foreign merchants, or 
to read books in other tongues than their own. The study of 
languages is also by many considered as a necessary part of a 
good education. In all these cases the Science of Language is 
only in the Empirical stage. It is pursued on account of the 
profit which it yields. 

Now and then, even in early times, a student of more than 
common reflectiveness examined the resemblances in the words 
of a language, or even noted down how far two or more 
languages had the same forms, and in what particulars they 
differed from one another. Such works as the ‘ Mithridates’ of 
Vater and Adelung appeared at the beginning of this century, 
and at length the introduction of Sanskrit literature gave a 
strong impulse to the Science of Language in the second or 
Classificatory stage, and made it possible with safety and success 
to enter upon the third or Theoretical stage. Jacob Grimm’s 
‘German Grammar’ began to appear in 1819, and his ‘History of 
‘the German Language’ in 1848, both of which embrace the entire 
range of the Teutonic languages. Franz Bopp’s ‘Comparative 
‘Grammar’ applied to the principal Indo-European languages, 
and August Friedrich Pott’s ‘Etymological Investigations’ began 
to appear in 1833. Karl Wilhelm von Humboldt’s work on 
the Kawi language was posthumously published in 1836. These 
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have been followed by many other works of great value; and 
the Science of Language promises to offer at least a reasonable 
solution of some of the most difficult and important problems 
of human history. ‘A science,’ as Bacon says, ‘ should be a rich 
‘storehouse for the glory of God and the relief of man’s estate.’ 

Every true science has a real utility, and that of Language 
does not lose its usefulness when it advances from the Empirical 
to the Theoretical stage. As long as the higher theories of a 
science are being established, those who are occupied about them 
are not unfrequently men who have but little care for the 
material advantages of life, and derive but little profit from 
their pursuits. Devotion to abstruse inquiries evinces, in the 
judgment of the many, a want of common sense. But a subse- 
quent age profits by the theories which have thus been estab- 
lished. Mining operations are carried on more successfully in 
the light of geology, and the captain of a ship would not be 
thought better qualified for his post by ignorance of astronomy. 
Professor Max Miiller has well observed that— 


‘No science and no art have long prospered and flourished among 
us unless they were in some way subservient to the practical interests 
of society. It is true that a Lyell collects and arranges, a Faraday 
weighs and analyzes, an Owen dissects and compares, a Herschell 
observes and calculates, without any thought of the immediate 
marketable results of their labours. But there is a general interest 
which supports and enlivens their researches, and that interest 


depends on the practical advantages which society at large derives 
from their scientific studies.’ 


The author claims a similar interest for the subject of these ~ 
Lectures. 


‘T felt,’ he says, ‘ that the researches into the history of language 
and into the nature of human speech which have been carried on for the 
last fifty years, in England, France, and Germany, deserved a higher 
shareof publicsympathy than they have hithertoreceived; anditseemed 
to me, as far as I could judge, that the discoveries of this newly-opened 
mine of scientific inquiry were not inferior, whether in novelty and 
{or] importance, to the most brilliant discoveries of our age.’ 


He therefore deemed the Science of Language ‘worthy the 
‘attention of the philosopher, the historian, and the theologian, 
‘as a science which concerns them all, and which, though it pro- 
‘fesses to treat of words only, teaches us that there is more in 
‘words than is dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 

The subject is not so difficult for the general reader as may at 
first sight appear. It is not necessary to know all the languages 
of the world in order to understand the Science of Language. It 
is not even necessary to know more than one’s own language in 
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4 The Science of Language. 


order to gain some insight into the subject. There is a sufficient 
number of works now published in the English language out of 
which any student may select facts enough to enable him to 
comprehend and appreciate many of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of human speech. 

But it has been objected that such studies must be unsatisfac- 
tory because language itself is an accidental thing. Words were 
created as they were wanted. As soon as gestures and cries were 
found insufficient, articulate sounds were adopted to suit the ex- 
pression of the new feelings and thoughts which were acquired 
day by day. Language must therefore be the result of a mass 
of accidental impressions, varying with the ever-changing scenes 
of nature, and subject to the fitful impulses and arbitrary deter- 
mination of individuals. 

If language had come into existence in any such method, or 
rather want of method, as this, it would be impossible to treat it 
as a physical science. But what evidence is there of such being 
the case? Whenever did mankind thus add successively to the 
stock of their language? Where has an individual shaped a 
new impression in articulate sounds never heard before, and con- 
veyed the ideas of his mind to others by words which the world 
' hitherto had not known? It is not thus that language comes 
into being. A man of genius may give a national existence to 
a people before unknown, but he cannot give them a language. 
William the Conqueror might establish a new system of tenure, 
but he could not create a new word. Napoleon could give a new 
constitution to his country, but he had to do it in a language 
already known. Language is not the manufacture of man; it is 
the work of nature ; it is the work of God. Like all the works 
of God, it presents unity in the midst of infinite variety, and a 
perfect concatenation of parts amidst seeming chance and con- 
fusion. Our author therefore treats this as a physical science 
and not as a historical science, because its subject-matter results 
from Divine action and not from human will. 

Language is continually undergoing change ; and in this it 
seems to resemble a historical science like that of government, 
rather than a physical science like that of astronomy. The 
Greek of Homer is very different from that of Aristophanes. 
The Romans who lived under the Emperors could not read the 
Latin which was written a few centuries before. What English- 
man could take up the Anglo-Saxon poem of ‘Beowulf,’ and read 
it without studying it as a new language. The English poems 
of Chaucer, written but about five hundred years ago, would not be 
understood on a first reading by any but a scholar. Within 
half that period 388 words and meanings of words in the autho- 
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rized translation of the Bible have become obsolete, and this 
forms one-fifteenth of the whole. Such changes are going on 
day by day. A few years ago the Eternal City was called Roome, 
and our tea-cups were said to be chaney, and the most precious 
metal was goold; but now they have all given way to other 
sounds, and have severally changed to Rome, china, and gold. 
The old sounds may still linger in some out-of-the-way places, 
‘and some courteous gentlemen of the old school continue to be 
‘obleeged instead of being obliged,’ just as a few still wear the cut 
of coat that was fashionable a hundred years ago. There is a 
fashion in words as in dress. 


‘Ut silvee foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit etas.’ 


Even in the forms of grammar a similar change is taking 
place. Thus s at the end of the third person singular of verbs 
has almost entirely supplanted th. The same is the case with 
the past tenses spoke, drove, and the past participle held, which 
are almost universally employed in place of spake, drave, 
holden. Some strong or old forms of the past tense have given 
place to weak or new ones in written language, though they still 
linger in provincial speech or in the usage of individuals. We 
still occasionally hear ‘it snew,’ ‘it shew,’ for which ‘it snowed,’ 
‘it showed, have been substituted. 

These changes, however, do not reduce language to a historical 
science. They do not make it like the science of legislation, 
whose principles are subject to the will of a conqueror or the 
votes of a parliament. The alterations of a language resemble 
those of a tree in which fresh shoots spring out and decaying 
branches fall of. They are changes of phenomena and not of 
laws. They are not subject to human will, but result from the 
operations of nature, and are therefore consistent with the 
claims of a physical as distinguished from a historical science. 


‘Though there is a continuous change in language, it is not in the 
power of man either to produce or prevent it. We might as well 
think of changing the laws which control the circulation of our 
blood, or of adding an inch to our height, as of altering the laws of 
speech or inventing new words according to our pleasure. As man 
is the lord of nature only if he knows her laws and submits to them, 
ha poet and the philosopher become the lords of language only 
if they know its laws and obey them.’ 


In illustration of this view, our author relates the circumstance, 
that when the Emperor Tiberius made an error in grammar 
he was corrected by the grammarian Marcellus. Capito replied, 
that the Emperor's using the expression made it good Latin. 
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To which Marcellus answered, ‘Capito lies for, Caesar, you can 
‘give the Roman citizenship to man but not to words.’ On 
another occasion, when the Emperor Sigismund, presiding at the 
council of Constance, where John Huss was condemned, said, 
‘ Videte Patres, ut eradicetis schismam [for schisma] Hussita- 
‘run’ —‘ Fathers, see that you root out the schism of the 
‘Hussites.’ A monk cried out, ‘Serenissime Rex, schisma est 
‘generis neutrius— Most illustrious King, schisma is of the 
‘neuter gender. ‘How do you know that?’ was the reply. 
‘Alexander Gallus says so.” ‘And who is Alexander Gallus 2” 
‘A monk.” ‘Well! and Iam Emperor of Rome, and my word, 
‘I trust, will be as good as the word of any monk.’ But schisma 
has continued to be of the neuter gender in spite of imperial 
authority ; for nature, though less rudely than in the above 
colloquy, yet with omnipotent power, forbids even princes to 
interfere with her laws. The physical constitution of man is not 
less under his own control than the language which he speaks ; 
and the changes which the latter undergoes form no valid 
objection to its being classed with the physical sciences. 

In the second Lecture, two great modifications are noticed to 
which languages are continually subject : Phonetic Decay and 
Dialectic Regeneration. These are the agencies to which is 
owing the great variety of languages resulting from the same 
stock. Like the trees of the forest, which in summer are 
almost of a uniform colour, but in autumn are widely diversified 
by an infinite variety of tints, so languages which at first were 
alike have come to vary so much that their differences are more 
striking than their resemblances. This effect is produced by 
causes analogous to those which wither vegetation. The inner 
life of language dies, and the outer semblance decays ; in some 
more rapidly, and in others more slowly ; in one with marks of 
violence, and in another by a gentler process; but in all irre- 
sistibly, until they become fixed in a rigid form as ‘dead 
‘languages.’ 

This process of Phonetic Decay will be seen in the word 
bears. ‘He bears,’ expresses an action, and ascribes it to a 
person. Both of these ideas were at first expressed by one 
word ; that is, the pronoun ‘he’ was added at the end of the 
verb ‘bear,’ and made one with it. Possibly, the oldest form in 
which this was done was bharata, of which bhar means ‘bear,’ 
and ta means ‘he.’ They occur with these meanings in a multi- 
tude of instances. The middle a seems to have served only to 
link the two parts together. The oldest form, however, in which 
this word has been preserved is the Sanskrit bharati, in which 
the last @ has already lost some of its vigour, and droops in the 
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weaker form 7. The same word appears in Greek, several cen- 
turies later, as gépa (fered), having lost the ¢ and changed every 
other letter except 7 to a weaker form. It already belongs to a 
different language. Similar changes carried out through all 
words make distinct languages by the influence of decay alone. 
In Latin the above word appears as fert. Here two vowels have 
been lost and one weakened, whilst the whole word is reduced 
from three syllables to one. It took several centuries of gradual 
decay to produce these changes. 

The class of languages to which the English more immediately 
belongs, starting originally from the same point, have pursued a 
different method, but have been subject to analogous influences. 
In Gothic the form is bairith, in which the last vowel is lost and 
the other two weakened to 7. The «@ in the first syllable was 
afterwards introduced by a law which we need not now stay to 
investigate. The change in the consonants may likewise for the 
present be passed over. In Old English bewreth is nearly in the 
same state as the Gothic, the e bemg nearly equal in strength 
with the 7. In Modern English it has suffered further decay 
until it is reduced to one syllable, as in Latin. The words bears 
and fert look very different from each other now, but they were 
originally the same, and they have come to differ by the 
influence of laws like those which affect the physical world 
at large. If the entire language may be compared to a forest, 
each word, in some sense, resembles a tree which, after having 
attained its full growth and natural development, becomes 
subject to gradual decay and various vicissitudes, so that its 
original vigour and symmetry are marred ; one branch rots and 
drops away, another is twisted into unnatural shapes by the 
prevailing winds, whilst a third retains all its original strength 
and beauty. 

The author strikingly illustrates this process in its effect upon 
the word twenty. He compares the Indo-European expression 
for that number with the Chinese. Both languages originally 
adopted the same method of representing the number twenty. 


. They added the number ten to the number two. But the 


Chinese words remain unchanged, whilst those in the Indo- 
European languages are continually changing, that is, are sub- 
ject to Phonetic Decay. The Chinese words continue to mean 
two and ten, or rather, two by ten. In fact, they do not become 
one word at all. On the other hand the Indo-European word 
no longer conveys the ideas ¢wo and fen any more than it does 
four and five. It has.become one word, and conveys a simple 
idea as much as the word two or one. This difference consti- 
tutes the essential distinction of the two systems of languages. 
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In Chinese evi] means ‘two, and shi ‘ten; evil shi means 
‘twenty.’ In Sanskrit dva means ‘two, and dazan, from which 
is formed dazati, means ‘ten.’ But in the word vinzati, 
‘twenty,’ both words are already greatly reduced, dva to v7, and 
dazati to nzati. They appear at a later period in Greek as 
ei-kati, the = in Sanskrit having been at first k. In Latin the 
word is vi-ginta ; both d’s are lost, asin Greek, but 7 is inserted 
afterwards. In twenty, the word is reduced to two syllables, in 
place of the original four. 

But while the decay of grammatical forms is thus going on, 
dialects are acquiring distinctness and vigour. Now and then 
one is elevated to the dignity of a written and even of a 
classical language. The relative value of national and _pro- 
vincial languages, of written and unwritten dialects, has been 
much misunderstood. ‘The real and natural life of language is 
‘in its dialects ; and in spite of the tyranny exercised by the 
‘classical or literary idioms, the day is still very far off which 
‘is to see the dialects, even of such classical languages as Italian 
‘and French, entirely eradicated. About twenty of the Italian 
‘dialects have been reduced to writing, and made known by the 
‘press. Champollion-Figeac reckons the most distinguished 
‘dialects of France at fourteen.’ Modern Greek is said to have 
seventy dialects. Of the Friesian, spoken in a small area on 
the north-west of Germany, between the Scheldt and Jutland, 
and which is very closely allied to the Anglo-Saxon, Kohl 
says :— 

‘The commonest things, which are named almost alike all over 
Europe, receive quite different names in the different Friesian 
islands: thus, in Amrum father is called dat/; on the Halligs, baba 
or babe; in Sylt, foder or vaar ; in many districts on the mainland, 
tite ; in the east part of Fohr, oti or ohitj. Although these people 
live within a couple of German miles from each other, their words 
for father differ more than the Italian padre and the English father.’ 


Pliny mentions that there were three hundred tribes in 
Colchis speaking different languages. Nor are such facts con- 
fined to a few favoured localities. A similarly luxuriant crop of 
dialects is continually springing up in all parts of the world. 
‘Gabriel Sagard, who was sent as a missionary to the Hurons, 
‘in 1626, states that among these North American tribes hardly 
‘one village speaks the same language as another; nay, that 
‘two families in the same tribe do not speak exactly the same 
‘language.’ The same abundant growth of dialects appears in 
the east of Asia. 


‘In the neighbourhood of Manipura alone Captain Gordon col- 
lected no less than twelve dialects, some of them spoken by no 
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more than thirty or forty families, yet so different from the rest as 
to be unintelligible to the nearest neighbour. Brown, the excellent 
American missionary, who has spent his whole life in preaching the 
gospel in that part of the world, tells us that some tribes who left 
their native villages to settle in another valley, became unintelligible 
to their forefathers in two or three generations.’ 


Robert Moffat relates that the isolated villages of the 
desert often change their entire language in the course of one 
generation. 

We have seen how subservient grammatical forms are to the 
very life and energy of certain languages. But whence come 
grammars? They are not coeval with speech. They are of 
comparatively late introduction. They are not required by a 
merely spoken language ; and it was long even after the inven- 
tion of writing before grammars were compiled. They were 
brought into existence by the desire to learn ‘dead languages.’ 
They were torches to light up the tomb, and to facilitate the 
search after buried treasures. 

In primitive times men did not care to learn languages. Their 
own was all they valued. Every other speech was an object of 
contempt. It is interesting to observe how every people disdain 
to honour any speech but their own with the name of language. 
Uneducated persons still regard the language of foreigners as 
absurd or ridiculous. At one time the feeling was universal, and 
it has stamped itself upon national names. The Slavonians 
(Russians, Poles, Bohemians, and others) have ever called their 
western neighbours, the Germans, Viemci, ‘mutes. Probably 
they were first acquainted with peculiarly untalkative specimens 
of the race, like Wouter van Twijfler, one of the Dutch settlers 
of New Amsterdam, described by Washington Irving. ‘He 
‘was a man shut up within himself like an oyster, and of such 
‘a profoundly reflective turn that he scarcely ever spoke except 
‘in monosyllables.’ The difference in vivacity of speech between 
Slavonians and Germans is still something like that between 
French and English; and our neighbours across the Channel 
would not be likely to honour our language with any very flatter- 
ing epithet. The Teutons again have ever called their southern 
and western neighbours, the Celts in Italy and Wales, the Welsh, 
for their speech appeared but a‘ wailing’ sound. The Hindoos 
apply the same word in a slightly different form to their neigh- 
bours, calling them Mlechhas. The Greeks called all who did not 
speak Greek Barbarians, that is, ‘ babblers.’ 

It is not surprising that the Greeks should disdain to learn 
foreign languages, which were an object of such contempt. 
They were afflicted with a sort of lingual phariseeism which 
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made them ‘ despise others.” Their contempt for foreign litera- 
ture is an inestimable loss to the world. When Alexander the 
Great extended his victorious march beyond the Indus, India 
possessed a literature not unworthy of comparison with that of 
Greece ; and if its stores had been then laid open to the western 
world, instead of being unknown for two thousand years longer, 
it could not but have been serviceable to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. There was no Greek in the train of Alexander who 
could interpret to his king the statements of the Brahmins. 
Several interpreters had to be employed ; as if, at our present 
Exhibition, a Russian were compelled first to explain himself to 
a German, and he to transmit the communication to a French- 
man, and he at last to make it known to an Englishman, instead 
of the Russian himself speaking English, or finding an English- 
man able to understand him. ‘lhe Brahmins acutely remarked 
that their answers must reach the king ‘like water which had 
‘first passed through many impure channels.” The difference in 
the result is strikingly illustrated by comparing the confused 
account of the Zend language supplied by Anquetil du Perron, 
through the medium of translations, with the clear and satis- 
factory discoveries made from personal knowledge of it by the 
late lamented Emile Burnouf. 

But whilst this lingual phariseeism of nations is shown in 
‘despising others,’ it 1s equally evident in proportionate self- 
esteem. There was an inner consciousness that intelligent speech 
is one of the loftiest characteristics of man, and that consciousness 
found utterance in the names assumed by each people for them- 
selves. The Slavonians, who called their German neighbours 
‘mutes,’ called themselves ‘speakers ’—Slavi or Sloveni, from 
slovo, which means an articulate word, intelligible speech. The 
Teutons called themselves Deutsch, which is evidently connected 
with the verb deuwten, ‘to speak clearly,’ ‘ to make clear by words.’ 
Celt or Galli probably had a similiar origin; for in the Slavonian 
languages a word apparently from the same root is still employed 
to denote ‘speak,’ as in Russian goloviti means ‘to speak. 
Mommsen (‘ Romische Gesehichte, i. 11) says, ‘We find in the 
‘Roman language a primitive word of enigmatical origin—graius 
‘or graicus—which denotes every one (of the Hellenic race), just 
‘as among the Greeks we find the analogous designation, ‘Omtkoe, 
‘applied to all the Latin and Samnite tribes knownin earlier times 
‘to the Greeks.’ The Bohemian language has rek-ati, ‘to speak,’ 
in use, and ‘Omtxé¢e has an evident connection with d7-c, 
‘voice, and é7-ovat, ‘they say.’ These instances, however, seem 
to militate against the principle on which the others are explained, 
because they are not names given by each people to themselves. 
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But this is one of those instances in which the exception confirms 
the rule. The Grecks and Itali are realty one race, and the 
names thus mutually applied refer to a time when their languages 
were sufficiently similar to be understood by one another—before 
the one entered Italy or the other reached the Peloponese. 

These names furnish a striking proof of the high value which 
different tribes attached in early ages to their own speech, and 
of the contempt which they felt for the ‘babbling’ of others. 
The Hellenic race displayed these feelings most of all. To them 
Greek and Barbarian, clear speaker and babbler, comprised the 
whole world ; and yet it was by the Greeks that grammatical 
studies and the just appreciation of foreign languages were first 
promoted in Europe. Another nation had grown powerful by 
its military successes and become reflective by its political con- 
stitution and contests. It was in a condition to appreciate the 
works of genius, but had no literature of its own. Rome was 
the mistress of the world; but it was from conquered Greece 
that her poets had to learn to compose, her orators to speak, her 
lawyers to define, her historians to narrate. But to acquire a 
foreign language, especially a dead one—and the language of 
Homer and of Plato was no longer spoken—required the help 
of grammar. Dionysius Thrax and his followers supplied the 
need whilst teaching Greek to the youth of Rome. Again, at 
the revival of learning, after the dark ages, it was by Greek 
teachers in Italy, under the patronage of the Medici, that the 
chief impulse was given. It is therefore to the labour of Greek 
teachers in disclosing the literary treasures of their own country 
that we owe the existence of grammars. 

A similar cause operated in India at an earlier period. The 
Buddhist agitations caused the Sanskrit to become a church 
language and cease to be the common organ of social intercourse. 
The Hindoos, therefore, had to study their ancient literature, 
both religious and poetical, as if it were in a foreign tongue. 
Grammars consequently became necessary, and were supplied 
with growing completeness as knowledge increased, beginning 
with the prdtizdkhyas, which contained only simple rules of 


pronunciation, and culminating in the ‘astounding’ grammar of 


Panini, the most perfect thing of its kind. 

Thus grammars arose, which are the main feature of the first 
or Empirical stage of the science. But, for the fulfilment of its 
higher vocation, this science needed the influence of a loftier 
principle, and we cannot forego the pleasure of quoting the 
terms in which Professor Max Miiller points out its operation. 


‘ « Barbarian ”’ was struck out of the dictionary by Christianity. 
To the Hindoo every man not twice-born was a Mlechha; to the 
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Greek every man not speaking Greek was a Barbarian ; to the Jew 
every person not circumcised was a Gentile ; to the Mohammedan 
every man not believing in the Prophet was a Giaour or Kaffir. It 
was Christianity which first broke down the barrier between Jew 
and Gentile, between Greek and Barbarian, between the white and 
the black. Humanity is a word which you look for in vain in Plato 
or Aristotle. The idea of mankind as one family, as the children of 
one God, is an idea of Christian growth; and the science of man- 
kind, and of the languages of mankind, is a science which without 
Christianity would never have sprung into life. When people had 
been taught to look upon all men as brethren, then and then only 
did the variety of human speech present itself as a problem which 
called for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful observers ; and I, 
therefore, date the real beginning of the Science of Language from 
the first day of Pentecost... . . It is no valid objection that so 
many centuries should have elapsed before the spirit which Chris- 
tianity infused into every branch of scientific inquiry produced 
visible results. We see in the oaken fleet which rides the ocean the 
small acorn which was buried in the ground hundreds of years ago ; 
and we recognise in the philosophy of Albertus Magnus, though 
nearly twelve hundred years after the death of Christ, in the 
aspirations of Kepler, and in the researches of the great philosophers 
of our own age, the sound of that key-note which had been struck 
for the first time by the Apostle of the Gentiles. ‘‘ For the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead”’’ (Rom. i. 20). 


Classification is essential to the formation of sound theories. 
We have seen that science proceeds from analysis to classification, 
and from classification to theory. One of these may be still 
very imperfect when the other has already begun, and therefore 
the term stages applied to this subject is in so far inaccurate. 
The explanations given in the Lectures are sufficient to prevent 
it from misleading any thoughtful reader, but it should be borne 
in mind that entering upon any of these stages does not imply 
that the preceding one is finished. We are already engaged 
upon the ultimate theories suggested by the Science of Language, 
although much of the work of analysis and of classification re- 
mains undone. Our theories would doubtless be clearer and 
more satisfactory if every language was already minutely 
analyzed, and all the phenomena of language completely classified. 
Such, however, is not our happy condition, We must begin 
some of the superstructure before the foundation is all completed. 

In the history of every science there are examples of such as 
have advanced with gigantic-strides and far outstripped their 
contemporaries. Their theories have sometimes appeared un- 
tenable until laborious collectors had gathered the materials for 
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building up the intermediate steps which they had overleaped. 
It would have been a great misfortune if Newton had been 
obliged to refrain from employing his theory of Fluxions until 
the mathematical knowledge of other men was sufficiently ad- 
vanced for them to appreciate its accuracy and value. If such 
men as Wilhelm von Humboldt, Jacob Grimm, Bopp, and some 
others, had to wait till the facts were all collected which will con- 
vince ordinary minds that their speculations are correct, science 
would proceed at a much slower pace. For common minds, and 
for those who have not made the subjecta life study, the natural 
order is the only safe one. Theories are sound only so far as 
they are supported by accurate analysis and proper classification. 

The world has had some singular instances of the contrary 
method. But they are only fitful meteors, adapted to amuse the 
curious and mislead the unwary, and destined to be quenched by 
the approaching light of science. Science will even now 
hardly venture to say where the first of the Indo-European lan- 
guages took its rise; but bolder spirits have undertaken to 
determine not only what language was spoken in the ark, 
but also what was the language of paradise ; and not very long 
since a theological tutor gave his hearers the assurance that 
Hebrew would be the language of heaven. 

St. Jerome taught that Hebrew was the primitive language 
of mankind, and the Christian Church very generally adopted 
the idea. Many thinking men have retained this view, from 
the influence of a fallacy something like the following :—The 
earliest revelation, including the conversations in Eden, was 
made in the Hebrew language ; therefore the Hebrew language 
was the first human language, was the language of Eden. 
But this revelation is not supposed to have been made before the 
time of Moses, and it was then made to a people who spoke 
Hebrew, which is a sufficient reason for its beg made in that 
language. The origin of language, and the form of the 
first language, are not subjects of revelation at all. They are 
purely scientific questions, and the examination of them may be 
made in the freest manner without interfering with Christian 
faith. 

St. Jerome’s theory has led to some very curious results. If 
Hebrew was the original language, it was argued that all others 
must be derived from it directly or indirectly. The problem 
being thus given, many have attempted the solution. Early 
last century, Guichard, who wrote well upon the military 
tactics of the Greeks (‘ Mémoires Militaires sur les Grecs et les 
Romains’), having been originally destined for the church, seems 
to have thought it incumbent upon him to yield some fruit 
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of his clerical training. He therefore undertook to show that 
Greek is derived from Hebrew. As the latter language is read 
from right to left, he hit upon the following plan :—Read Greek 
words backwards, and it will become manifest that they were 
originally Hebrew. Many divines have been struck by the 
resemblance between words in their Hebrew Bibles and others 
in their vernacular languages. The margin of many a Bible 
bears witness to the comparisons which have thus been insti- 
tuted, and ardent conversations have proved how deep a convic- 
tion the authors have acquired that their own language— 
whether English, or Welsh, or Bohemian—had a genealogical 
connection with Hebrew. These views were natural enough in 
a preceding age, and have become absurd only from the pro- 
gress of science, especially in classifying the phenomena of 
language. It has now become, as Professor Max Miiller states, 
‘impossible to mistake a Semitic language ; and what is more, it 
‘is impossible to imagine an Aryan [Indo-European] language 
‘derived from a Semitic, or a Semitic from an Aryan. At the 
present time no one would consider that the Hebrew is an 
original language at all, and much less that it is the original of 
all other languages. 

Classification was the great want. At first it was applied in a 
very imperfect manner, but afterwards with gradual improve- 
ment. It was early adopted in the Sanskrit and the Greek lan- 
guages. Each language was considered apart, without any com- 
parison with others. In Sanskrit, however, a very important 
step was taken in classifying the roots of words separately. 
This was not done in the early Greek grammars; nor was it 
possible, because the language had already suffered too much 
from decay before grammars were invented for the root to be 
easily distinguished from the rest of the word. The same hin- 
drance operated in the other languages of Europe ; and this 
distinction, so important in the Science of Language, could not be 
efficiently applied to them until Sanskrit literature was brought 
over for the inspection and instruction of European philologists. 

Something, however, was done in the meantime. The well- 
known work of the Adelungs and of Vater, called ‘ Mithridates,’ 
was published in four volumes between the years 1806 
and 1817. Leibnitz had insisted upon the importance of com- 
paring as many languages as possible with one another in order 
to arrive at correct results, and endeavoured to engage Peter the 
Great in the work. It was not done, however, until Catherine 
the Second took refuge in literary labour from her imperial 
troubles. She made the comparison of languages her hobby. 
It was for a long time her practice to write one word each day 
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in as many languages as she could get collected. She doubtless 
grew weary of it; though she is polite enough to tell Zim- 
mermann that it was the superior attraction of his book on 
Solitude which drew her away from her linguistic studies. 
She was too provident to throw what she had done into the fire, 
and in 1787 the work was published containing lists of 285 
words in 51 European and 149 Asiatic languages. 

These and other labours were pursued before the science had 
assumed its true aspect. The proper principle of classification 
was not yet understood. It was brought to light by the 
discovery of Sanskrit, and then only was it possible to make the 
genealogical classificution of languages, which is the subject of 
the fifth Lecture. 

- The author brings forward evidence from the Old Testament 
that Sanskrit was spoken in the south of India at the time 


of Solomon. In 1 Kings ix. 26—28, we read, ‘And King: 


‘Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-Geber, which is beside 
‘ Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And 
‘ Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had know- 
‘ledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. And they 
‘came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four hundred and 
‘ twenty talents, and brought it to King Solomon.’ The starting- 
place of this naval expedition makes it probable that its 
destination was India; and this is confirmed by the fact that 
gold was their chief object. Ophir, which is not a Hebrew 
word, is explained as the way in which the agents of the expe- 
dition rendered Abhira, called Abhiria by Ptolemy, and this is 
the Sanskrit name of a district in India. Again, in chap. x. 22, 
we are informed that Solomon’s navy, once in three years, 
brought also ivory (shen habbim), apes (koph), and peacocks 
(tukhim). These are not Hebrew terms, but are evidently 
adaptations of Sanskrit words : ibha, ‘elephant ; shen h-abbi-m, 
‘teeth of the elephants; kapi, ‘ape; tégei, ‘peacock.’ Here is 
evidence of a language, spoken 3,000 years ago, which has come 
to our knowledge only of late years. In the fourth century 
B.C., the Greeks had a similarly fragmentary knowledge of this 
language. The Mohammedans had Sanskrit works translated 
into Arabic and Persian in the middle ages. The Chinese also 
had some knowledge of it at an early time ; for Fo or Fo-to, 
which is their mode of rendering Buddha, and Fan-lan-ma, by 
which they express Brahman, have long been fixed in their lan- 
guage. The religious zeal of Christian missionaries, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century onwards, induced them to 
undergo the immense labour of mastering the difficulties of the 
language. English residents at the end of last century made 
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Sanskrit literature their study, and it was not long before the 
East India House and Oxford began to acquire their invaluable 
treasures of Sanskrit manuscripts. 

But Sanskrit now took the place of Hebrew. As it explained 
so much, it was deemed capable of explaining everything. 
Here was the key to all literary enigmas. Here was the long- 
sought philosopher’s stone. In a word, here was the original 
language ; at least, if not the original of all, the original of the 
Indo-European languages. Lord Monboddo got hold of the new 
discovery ; and as he could derive a man from a monkey, he 
at once undertook to show that Greek was derived from Sanskrit. 
Further examination, however, convinced him that both were 
dialects of some older language. But he was again as unfortu- 
nate in tracing this older language as he had been in dis- 
covering a tail-endowed humanity. He supposed the language 
from which both had come to be the old Egyptian, conveyed to 
India by Osiris. 

It needed a poet’s eye to see the real value of the new 
discovery. Friedrich von Schlegel was the founder of the 
Science of Language. 

‘He had been in England during the Peace of Amiens (1801— 
1802), and had learnt a smattering of Sanskrit from Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton. After carrying on his studies some time at Paris, 
he published in 1808 his work on ‘‘The Language and Wisdom 
of the Indians.” This work became the foundation of the Science 
of Language. Though published only two years after the first 
volume of Adelung’s ‘‘ Mithridates,” it is separated from that work 
by the same distance which separates the Copernican from the 
Ptolemaic system. Schlegel was not a great scholar, but he was a 
man of genius; and when a new science is to be created, the imagi- 
nation of the poet is wanted even more than the accuracy of the 
scholar. It surely required somewhat of poetic vision to embrace 
with one glance the languages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
and Germany, and to rivet them together by the simple name 
of Indo-Germanic. This was Schlegel’s work, and in the history of 
the — it has truly been called “the discovery of a new 
world. 


The application of correct principles has led to the genealogical 
classification of languages. This has been most successfully 
accomplished in regard to the Indo-European division. They 
are found to have such mutual relations as to warrant their being 
classed together as members of one family. 

In order to see how this is brought about, we must first inquire 
of what elements a word consists, and observe in what way they 
are combined together. We cannot do better than take our 
illustration from the word bears, which we employed before. 
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We saw that it consists of two parts, now reduced to one syllable. 
The first part, bear, is essentially the same as the Sanskrit bhar, 
which finds its exact counterpart in the other languages of this 
family. We saw also that s is only an altered form of ta, which 
is employed in Sanskrit as a demonstrative pronoun. The 
former is often called the root of the word, and the latter 
the ending or formative. More properly they are both regarded 
as roots ; and Professor Max Miiller divides the entire body of a 
language into Roots Predicative, like bhar, and Roots Demon- 
strative, like ta. Predicative Roots may, in a general way, 
be described as these which are capable of predicating ; 4.¢., of 
applying a fact or a phenomenon to a subject; as, ‘they bear ;’ 
and Demonstrative Roots as those which point out (demon- 
strant) the subject referred to ; as, ‘they bear.’ All words, when 
fully understood, are capable of being reduced to one or other or 
both of these elements. 

The order in which they are combined is generally this ; that a 
predicative root stands first, and is followed by a demonsirative 
root. Another circumstance of great moment, and which 
distinguishes all these languages, is, that in pronouncing the 
elements thus combined together, a greater stress is laid upon 
one syllable than upon the rest, which gives unity to the word. 
The accent which thus constitutes the unity of the word is 
placed, at least in the earlier history of each language, upon the 
predicative root. By this means that syllable is preserved 
as nearly as possible in its original state for thousands of years, 
whilst the other syllables, thus rendered subordinate by the very 
way in which they are pronounced, and exposed to a variety 
of destructive influences, after passing through various phases of 
phonetic decay, at last utterly perish. The third person plural 
of the verb already employed in illustration clearly shows this 
fact. In Sanskrit it is bhdv-anti, in Greek $ép-over (fer-ousi), 
in Latin fer-wnt, in Gothic baiv-and, in Old English bear-en, 
and in Modern English bear. The predicative root has the 
accent in all these languages, and is preserved almost intact 
to the present day ; whilst the demonstrative root is gradually 
weakened, until it finally disappears, and a separate pronoun has 
to be prefixed to the verb in order to supply its place. Bopp 
has shown, in his ‘ Accentuations-System,’ how two languages 
which have had so entirely separate an existence as Sanskrit and 
Greek, nevertheless agree in the principle on which the accent is 
employed. This unity of words constitutes one of the most 
essential features of the Indo-European family of languages. 

The most important service rendered by scientific classifica- 
tion is in comparative grammar ; that is, grammar applied not 
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to one language exclusively, but to several at the same time. 
Such works have hitherto been confined to scholars, but are 
daily assuming a more popular shape, and will doubtless before 
long acquire considerable prominence in educational systems. 
It becomes increasingly felt that the classical languages at least 
cannot be properly taught or learnt without some knowledge of 
comparative grammar. 

The first great work of the kind, though without the name, 
was Jacob Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Grammatik’ It is called a 
‘German Grammar,’ but is applied in reality to ten different 
languages. Even our English is called ‘German. These 
languages all appear to have once been one and the same, 
though the peoples by whom they are now spoken are unin- 
telligible to each other. 

Let us take a brief survey of them in the order in which 
their literature begins. 

The Gothic stands first. Its alphabet was made by Bishop 
Ulfilas, in the fourth century A.D. He was desirous of con- 
verting the people to Christianity, and translated for them 
the Scriptures from Greek into Gothic. Those who cultivated 
literature amongst the Goths, were probably more disposed 
to destroy than to preserve the ballads and other popular 
compositions which used to be recited, or we might now 
have known more about the previous history and condition 
of the Goths than we can gather from Procopius and Jordanes 
(Jornandes). They acquired but little political consolidation ; 
and after terrifying the western world for a while, they became 
almost like ‘water spilt upon the ground.’ What literature 
they had has perished, except little more than a few remains of 
the translation of the Bible. But this is of great value, and 
deserves the purple parchment and silver letters, and even 
the massive silver binding, in which it is preserved at Upsala. 
The language has left no descendant or representative, unless 
there lingers, on the banks of the Danube, or in the south of 
Italy, or amongst the mountains of Spain, some lonely Goth 
who speaks a language unintelligible to all besides, like the old 
woman who years ago was the only one able to speak the 
ancient Cornish dialect. 

We next come to the Anglo-Saxon; for the oldest poem 
in that language seems to have been composed as early as 
the sixth century, though not written down in its present form 
until much later. There is thus preserved a picture of the 
social life of the race before they came under the influence of 
Christianity; nay, even of the life which they led before they 
invaded England, and made this island their home. The 
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English is clearly descended from the Anglo-Saxon; but the 
hard bondage to which it was subjected by the Norman 
conquerors has left its mark in the present character of the 
language. 

The Old Norsk or Icelandic has the next claim to our atten- 
tion. It was a near neighbour to the Angles and Saxons on the 
continent ; and some part of the poetic ‘Edda’ was evidently com- 
posed almost as early as the ‘ Beowulf.’ The poems of the ‘ Edda’ 
were perhaps long recited or sung by the people before they 
were reduced to writing ; and it was only after the migration to 
Iceland, and in the twelfth or thirteenth century, that they were 
collected in their present form. The gods and heroes who were 
worshipped in Norway before the light of Christianity broke 
upon their heathen darkness, are the subjects of the poetic ‘ Edda.’ 
The old language was long preserved in the new country, but 
the present Icelandic differs greatly from that which was first 
brought to the island. Swedish and Danish are in a great mea- 
sure derived from Icelandic, but with many peculiarities which 
have no direct genealogical connection with the old literary 
dialect. 

Between the Rhine and the Elbe, especially in the Prussian 
provinces of Westphalia and Saxony, together with the smaller 
states which lie between them, the Old Saxon language was 
spoken. In Old Saxon the ‘ Heljand’ (‘Saviour’), a considerable 
poem belonging to the ninth century, has been preserved. There 
is a great difference between this and the Anglo-Saxon ; suffi- 
cient to constitute them distinct languages; and yet the resem- 
blances are such as to show that they are much more closely 
related than either of them is with the Icelandic. What are 
called Low German dialects, spoken at the present day, are more 
or less faithful representatives of the Old Saxon. 

The Friesian language was spoken by a numerous population, 
in the middle ages, between the mouth of the Rhine and that of 
the Elbe. Important works upon jurisprudence of the thirteenth 
century are preserved, the language of which bears a striking 
resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon. The peoples by whom both 
were spoken must have been immediate neighbours in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, and their speech was probably 
as nearly identical then as that of any numerous population ever 
is. We have already given an illustration of the number of 
dialects by which this medieval language is now represented, 

In close proximity to the Friesian, and partly in the same dis- 
tricts, was spoken what Grimm calls the Netherland language. 
It is known from literary records of the thirteenth century, and 
appears to have been produced by the combined action of the 
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20 The Science of Language. 
older Franconian and Saxon, and stands therefore in close re- 
lation to the Low German and the Friesian. Its descendants 
now are the Flemish in Belgium and Dutch in Holland. 
Grimm’s Grammar includes all these distinct languages ; but 
the older ones enumerated above have all a similar relationship 
to each other. Not one of them, however, is derived from the 
other. The Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Saxon, Icelandic, Friesian, 
and Netherlandish, have the relation of sisters. The results of 
investigation thus far have established the fact, and almost de- 
fined when and where they were so much alike as to be properly 
called one language. On the other hand, it is clear that English 
is derived from Anglo-Saxon, Flemish and Dutch from the 
Netherlandish, Swedish and Danish from the Icelandic. And 
yet it does not follow that all the phenomena of a modern lan- 
guage can be traced to its progenitor. There is always a great 
variety-of words and expressions floating about in the spoken 
language which are never used in writing ; but when the written 
language has become ‘ dead,’ and a fresh one arises in its place, 
many of these hitherto neglected forms assume a classical 
character. It thus happens that although English is un- 
doubtedly derived from Anglo-Saxon, yet the former has old 
words which are not to be found in the dictionary of the latter. 
It is the same with all modern languages. 
Along the course of the Upper Rhine and of the Upper 
Danube, another language was spoken in the early centuries of 
our era, with dialectic varieties which may be called Franconian, 
Alamanian, Thuringian, and Bavarian. No connected record of 
any of these has been preserved ; but out of them has grown the 
High German language, which Grimm traces through three 
principal periods: the old, the middle, and the new. The litera- 
ture, with little exception, does not begin before the ninth cen- 
tury. The language, even from the earliest time, differs from the 
rest of the so-called German languages by a very singular 
characteristic, which may be illustrated in the word deep. In 
Gothic it is diwp, Anglo-Saxon diop, Icelandic diuwp, Old Saxon 
diop, Friesian depa, but in High German tief: there is ¢ in place 
of d, and f in place of p in the former languages. A similar 
difference affects all the mute and aspirated consonants, and is 
of some importance in determining the relation of this language 
to the others. It seems probable that it was derived from a 
language whose consonants resembled the other languages above 
named, though none of them is its progenitor. But the d and 
= those other languages are also in place of th (or dh) and 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and so of the rest of the con- 
sonants. The Gothic, and others like it, seem therefore to have 
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sprung from an original which resembled Greek in regard to its 
consonants. These facts suggest interesting inquiries, both in 
regard to the Science of Language and also as affecting early 
historical investigations. 

But the most comprehensive work upon comparative grammar 
is that published by Professor Bopp, 1833—1849, and again in a 
second edition, 1856—1861. It embraces all the principal 
branches of the Indo-European family except the Celtic. The 
languages of India as represented by the Sanskrit, the languages 
spoken between the Indus and Asia Minor as represented by the 
ancient Zend and the modern Armenian, the Greek and Latin, 
the Slavonian languages in their oldest form and the Teutonic as 
represented by the Gothic and High German, are all comprised 
in this masterly work. As the ‘ Deutsche Grammatik’ of Jacob 
Grimm makes it manifest that the Teutonic languages at a 
remote period were all one and the same, so the ‘ Vergleichende 
‘Grammatik’ of Franz Bopp makes it equally clear that ata still 
remoter period all the Indo-European languages, now spoken by 
about a quarter of the human race, sprung from one source ; and 
considerable progress is therefore made towards proving by an 
induction of facts that once ‘all the earth was of one language 
‘and of one speech,’ 

Another advantage resulting from the employment of a proper 
system of classification is, that the difficulties of each language 
are elucidated as they could not have been by the examination 
of that language alone. It was seen, for instance, that neuter 
nouns in Greek differed from masculine nouns in not having the 
nominative sign s affixed ; but when such a word as yévog (genos) 
occurred with the genitive yévoug (genous) for yéve-oc (gene-os), 
it was supposed that the neuter nouns sometimes had the nomi- 
native sign which properly belongs to the masculine. Compa- 
rison with other languages has shown that s in the first instance 
is not the nominative sign, but belongs to the stem of the word, 
whilst the genitive yévouve is for yévec-o¢ (genes-os) ; so that- 
these words form no exception to the rule. In Latin again, when 
d was found at the end of nouns, as in facillwmed, or even pro- 
nouns, as med, ted, resort was had to the ‘ paragogicum’ system ; 
2.¢., employing a learned word which conveys no explanation. 
Comparison with other languages removes the difficulty in this case 
also, by showing that the d is the sign of the ablative singular. 

The different nations which form the Indo-European family 
have always employed the same words to denote the simpler 
operations of husbandry. These are words which they cannot 
have borrowed from one another. They therefore do their part 
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towards establishing the fact that the languages to which they 
belong are only varieties of one original language once spoken 
by the undivided family. They do more than this: they illus- 
trate the condition in which the people then lived, and thus 
throw light upon a period and a phase of human existence of 
which history has no records. 

Ar is a Sanskrit root applied to the ploughing or cutting up 
of the ground. . There ig nothing very obvious in the sound or 
shape of the syllable to account for its being employed in this 
sense. The most zealous advocate of the onomatopeitic theory 
would find this root somewhat unmanageable. The fact that 
various nations inhabiting remote countries have the same sound 
to express the same idea, is most easily explained on the suppo- 
sition that they derived it from the same source. In Greek we 
find ap-® (ar-o), and in Latin av-o, meaning ‘I plough.’ The 
agreement of these two with one another is not surprising, for 
the languages are obviously sisters; but it is somewhat striking 
that they agree so closely with the Sanskrit. We also find the 
same identity with the people who occupy the other geographical 
extreme—the Celts. In Irish ar-aim, in Welsh a7-adu, denote ‘to 
‘plough.’ The great northern division of the family, spreading 
from the Caspian Sea to the German Ocean, have ever been in 
bitter hostility with those in the south, and yet we find them 
employing the same word: in Polish, o7-ats, ‘to plough; in Lithua- 
nian, @r-ti ; in Gothic, ar-yan ; in Old German, ev-ian. Even we 
English have a reminiscence of the word in ar-able; but this is bor- 
rowed from the Latin, whereas none of those we have quoted before 
were borrowed from any language. The absence of the verb 
from our present language is the consequence of the word plough 
having found greater favour with us, as it has with the Germans. 
But (in Shakspeare’s time the word ar (ear) was in use not as 
a borrowed word, but as a genuine English word. He speaks of 
ear-ing (‘ploughing’) the sea. In the authorized translation of 
the Bible made about the same time, this word occurs repeatedly 
to denote ploughing the ground : ‘to ear his ground and to reap 
‘his harvest ;’ ‘the oxen that ear the ground.’ 

A large number of derivatives from the same root might be 
traced in a similar way through these various languages, evi- 
dently not borrowed from one another, but all derived from a 
common source. Such, for instance, is in Latin ar-vum, a 
‘ploughed’ field, English ear-th, originally doubtless ‘ploughed’ 
land. In the same way the words denoting plough, ploughman, 
ploughshare, etc. have been faithfully preserved by almost all 
members of the family as heirlooms. If one of them has yielded 
to the love of novelty, and cast off the old term, as a garment 
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out of fashion, the antiquarian may generally find it thrown by 
in some obscure corner amongst other forgotten materials. 

This word, so widely spread and so carefully preserved, teaches 
us, that in the land where they first dwelt the Indo-European 
family were employed in agriculture. They did not lead a 
nomade life, as their neighbours in Central Asia then did and 
still continue to do, but they tilled the ground and lived upon its 
produce. Thus one word lifts a large part of the curtain which 
concealed the condition of our early ancestors from us ; for much 
of their daily life may be understood from the fact that they 
were agriculturists. There is evidence also that this pursuit was 
not the exception but the rule amongst them. 

And this reminds us that Professor Max Miiller, as well as 
M. Pictet (‘ Les Origines,’ etc.), prefers to designate the family by 
aterm derived from the root which we have been examining. 
A principal reason for this preference is, that the term in 
question was originally applied to themselves, as a collective 
name, by the ancestors of the Indo-European family. The term 
ar-ya, which is a derivative from the root a7, is in later Sanskrit 
the designation of an agriculturist, a person belonging to the 
third class ; dr-ya, another form of the derivative, is applied to 
all those of pure caste, and also has the general meaning of 
‘venerable,’ ‘excellent’ The words drydvarta, drya-bhimi, 
are also used as names of the sacred land of the Brahmins, 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains. <Airya, 
which is the equivalent in the Zend language for the Sanskrit 
arya, also means ‘respectable ; and in the Zend Avesta, the 
first country created by Ormuzd, is called Airyanem vaéé. It 
is there, somewhere about the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
that tradition places the earliest home of the Iranian race. The 
term Iran, too, applied to the country between the Indus and the 
Tigris, is a later form of the same word. A small tribe in the 
Caucasus call themselves Iron ; and the same root is probably 
employed in the first part of the words Ire-land and Ir-ish. In 
the Irish language ar means ‘noble,’ and in the Greek word 
aptorog (ar-istos), it has a similar application. 

Was the word Aryan, of which we have remains and reminis- 
cences in these various forms, employed as a name of the entire 
family of nations before they separated? We confess that to 
us the evidence does not seem sufficient to justify this conclu- 
sion. The Slavic and Teutonic races, a very large proportion of 
the whole, exhibit no such use of the word. The term Arii, 
employed by Tacitus, Germ. 43, seems to be of a different origin. 
The Greco-Italic race, another very large part of the whole, 
are equally strangers to the name. The words “Apia, ‘Apior, 
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etc. (Aria, Avriot), were borrowed from the Iranians. In India 
the name is not applied to the entire people, but to the ‘ vene- 
‘rable, or in a religious sense to those of pure caste, the 
‘righteous.’ In such a sense as this the term seems to be 
applied in the passage quoted from the Védas. ‘Know thou 
‘the Aryas, O Indra! Be thou the mighty helper of the wor- 
‘shippers :’ ‘aryas’ and ‘worshippers’ evidently apply to the 
same persons. ‘Know thou the righteous, etc., is the purport 
of the address. In another passage quoted in the Lectures, the 
Aryas, denoting the three superior classes of pure caste, are con- 
trasted with the Saidras, or the lowest class. But the latter 
were not of a different race from the former. They also sprang 
from Brahma, though only from his feet, and would equally have 
deserved the name if it belonged to the entire race. The word 
arya, therefore, in its Indian usage, appears to be applied to a 
class, and not to a race. Reference is made to the character, 
and not to the nationality of the people thus named. The 
statements in the Lectures, moreover, upon this point appear to 
be irreconcilable. On page 224 we read, the term aryan ‘was 
‘ originally a national name,’ and on page 225, ‘This word Arya, 
‘with a long a, is derived from arya with a short a, and this 
‘name arya is applied in the later Sanskrit to a Vaisya, or a 
‘member of the third class. What is called the third class must 
‘originally have constituted a large majority of the Brahmanic 
‘society ; for all who were not soldiers or priests were Vaisyas. 
‘We may well understand, therefore, how a word originally 
‘applied to the cultivators of the soil and householders should 
“have become a general name for all Aryans.’ If it was ‘origi- 
‘nally a national name,’ of which, however, there is no proof, we 
confess we cannot well understand how, ‘originally applied to 
‘the cultivators of the soil and householders,’ it should in time 
‘have become a general name for all Aryans.’ Besides, if arya 
was employed as a general name of the family in their primitive 
abode, it could not well be derived from arya, as applied to one 
of the Brahmanic castes. For the Brahmanic system is of a 
later date, and was first developed in India. Possibly, Arya was 
derived from a root with a meaning better suited to its usual 
application than the root ar, ‘to till the ground.’ Such com- 
pounds as Aryavarta, etc., resemble the word Holy-land, denoting 
the country of the holy people, the Brahmins, and not the 
country of a particular nation. 

The Irish, and the Iron in the Caucasus, are the only instances 
in which the term seems to be applied to the entire people by 
themselves. But these instances are too modern to make it 
certain that such was their original application. They may have 
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had a more restricted meaning at first, and gradually fallen into 
their present acceptation. And even in regard to Ireland, the 
old designation of ‘the Island of the Saints,’ awakens the sus- 
picion that the people applied the name to their character rather 
than to their nationality. They called themselves the ‘righteous,’ 
or people of a pure race, like the first three classes in India, who 
also assumed the same name. 

Airyanem and Iran, as we have seen, apply to country and 
not to nation. They denote the holy land created specially by 
Ormuzd for his devout worshippers. The expression in the 
arrow-headed inscriptions, ‘Iran va Aniran,’ which is translated 
‘Kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan races, may be interpreted, of 
the religious and of the irreligious; for he who calls himself 
‘King of kings’ would assume also to be lord of the just and of 
the unjust. But may the expression not refer to country rather 
than to people, and be another way of saying, ‘ Kings of the 
‘whole earth’—of Iran and of all that is not included in Iran ? 

Another case, nearly related to this, is the one quoted from 
Herodotus, who states, vii. 62, that ‘in olden times the Medes 
‘were by everybody called Ari.’ This, he informs us, is their 
own account. Their recalling the fact in such a manner shows 
that they regarded it as an honourable appellation, and not as a 
meaningless national name. In another part of his History 
(I. 101) he mentions the Magi as forming one of the six Median 
tribes. Now, the Magi occupied a position something like that 
of the Levites among the Jews. They were sacred persons, and 
officiated as priests, both among the Medes and Persians. Still 
further, in the narrative in the Third Book, of an attempt to set 
the false Smerdis upon the throne, he states that this Smerdis 
himself was a Magian. The whole enterprise seems to have 
been undertaken for the purpose of getting the power into the 
hands of the Medes, and so of securing the prestige of the 
Magian religion. All this makes it very probable that the term 
Arii, by which they said they were called in olden times, denoted. 
the esteem in which they were held as a sacred body. This 
accords with all the other uses of the word which we have 
examined. 

The expression quoted from the inscriptions of Behistun is 
perfectly reconcilable with the same view ; 7.¢., that the word is 
used in a religious and not in a national sense. Ormuzd is there 
called the. god of the Aryans, that is, the god of the righteous. 
The same explanation applies to the word as employed in forming 
compound names of persons, such as Ariaramnés. National 
names are rarely employed in such a way, whilst those which 
denote moral qualities are of frequent occurrence at the begin- 
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ning of compound proper names. How few amongst us have 
names of which English, or Saxon, or Norman, forms the first 
member of a compound, compared with those whose names begin 
with a term of respect, such as Goodman, Goodchild, Good- 
enough, etc. 

We cannot, therefore, see in the instances given sufficient 
evidence that ‘in India and Ireland the term Aryan was the 
‘oldest name of the race,’ or that ‘it was originally a national 
‘name. It is with diffidence that we dissent in such a matter 
from Professor Max Miiller and Monsieur Pictet. We agree 
with them that Aryan is a much simpler and more manageable 
name than the unwieldy compound Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic. But it is not equally intelligible. The original term, 
if it ever belonged to our language, has died out from amongst 
us, and has become familiar to us again only in the form Arian, 
applied to a religious heresy. 

Let us advert to one or two other particulars in which the 
subject of these Lectures may aid historical researches. The 
root ar has supplied decisive evidence as to the primitive occu- 
pation of the Indo-European family. The question immediately 
arises, What land was it which they thus cultivated? Where 
was the hive situated from whence there issued those swarms 
which, now numbering hundreds of millions, spread over India 
and Persia, as well as over nearly the whole of Europe and a 
great part of the New World? 

Not one of these different races has preserved any written 
record of the course of their first migrations. The earliest part 
in the career of each nation is wrapped in obscurity and confu- 
sion. Herodotus and Livy have given a connected account of 
the early times of Greece and Rome. They were both evidently 
desirous of tracing the stream of history as near to its source as 
possible. But the further they go back the less historical they 
become, and they stop far short of the original dispersion of the 
family. Modern criticism; moreover, has had to rectify many of 
their assumptions. The antiquities of Scandinavia and Germany 
aid us still less in our search. We soon become enveloped in 
mist and mythology. In all these countries the earliest notions 
as to whence the people came are either manifestly wrong or 
darkly mythical. Even Indians and Persians have no historical 
record of the country to which their common ancestors belonged. 

The Science of Language offers its aid; and though at present 
it may throw but a feeble light into this dark region, yet, when 
its resources have been exhausted, we may hope that little doubt 
will remain upon a question now so problematical. 

The original words of the language must furnish some intima- 
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tion of the kind of home which was first inhabited by the Indo- 
European family. The climate of the country is indicated by 
the terms employed to describe the seasons of the year. We 
may detect in those terms, as we should in the features of the 
countenance, whether the people suffered from burning heat or 
from freezing cold. Now, we find a general agreement in the 
name for winter. The coldness of the climate, the severity of 
the season, seems to have impressed all alike. 

In Sanskrit the word hima denotes ‘cold’ and ‘snow. A 
derivative from it is applied to the snow-clad chain of mountains 
in the north of India—the Himdlaya. Another derivative, 
hémanta, is the name of winter. All these words are formed 
from the root hi, which means ‘to fall.’ There must have been 
a long winter and a large quantity of snow where the full came 
to be synonymous with snow, and the falling or snowing time 
denoted winter. The fall of snow must have continued through- 
out a considerable part of the season, or it would not have 
impressed the imagination of the infant people, nor have stamped 
itself so indelibly upon the first lispings of their language. 
Theirs was not a New Zealand winter, without a flake of snow. 
Nor was it in India that the Sanskrit-speaking Hindoos learnt to 
designate the winter by the term hémunta, but in a severer 
climate. Now, the traditions of India point to the region about 
the banks of the Oxus as that from which the Indian race came ; 
and this view is confirmed by the name given to winter, for it 
would be appropriate in such a region as the one thus indicated. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in his ‘Travels into Bokhara,’ ete., 
vol. ii, p. 198, says— 

‘It would not have been expected that so vast a river as the Oxus, 
in so low a parallel as 38° north latitude, should be frozen during 
winter, which, however, is no uncommon occurrence. The upper 
part of its course, above Koondoon, freezes annually, and passengers 
and beasts of burden cross it on the ice, on their route to Yarkund. 
Below Khiva it freezes annually, and at Charjooee, which is about 
70 miles from Bokhara, it was frozen from bank to bank.’ 

But if this name of winter was adopted by the Hindoos before 
they left their primitive abode, it would have been employed by 
the other branches of the Indo-European family whilst they also 
dwelt in the same region. Do facts confirm this supposition ? 
The Iranian branch comes next in geographical order to the 
Indian. The Zend language employs zima in the same sense as 
the Sanskrit hima; and the same word, in a slightly modified 
form, is employed in modern Persian and other languages 
belonging to this class generally. The inhabitants on both sides 
of the Indus thus agree in their reminiscence of the primitive 
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winter, even those nations which now occupy countries where 
such a name does not seem suitable. 

Proceeding westward, we next come to the Greco-Italic race ; 
the inhabitants of Greece and Italy. Here, again, the mildness 
of the climate might have suggested a different designation of the 
season, if it had been adopted first in those lands. But we find 
the same words used in Greece and Italy as in India and Persia. 
In Greek, (chidn) means ‘snow,’ (cheima) ‘storm, 
and yemev (cheimén) ‘winter. In Latin, hiems means ‘winter, 
The race nearest allied to these is the Celtic, which has occupied 
a less hospitable clime from an early period. This might explain 
the adoption of such a term by them, but it will not account for 
the fact that the very same word is employed to denote winter in 
Treland and Wales as in India and Persia, in Greece and Italy. 
The Irish geamh (geamhre) and the Welsh gauaf denote 
winter.’ 

The Slavic race have preserved the same term. In Russian 
and Polish zima, and in Bohemian zyma, are used to denote 
‘cold’ or ‘winter. A comparison of these words with those 
employed in southern languages, with a like meaning, confirms 
the conclusion that the name of winter was adopted in a country 
which at that time was common to them all. We see it applied 
both to a Russian winter, the very thought of which makes an 
Englishman shiver, and to India, the mildness of which, even 
at that season, our countrymen find to be unhealthy. In its 
original meaning the term is suited to neither of these extremes, 
but was evidently suggested at first as expressive of the phe- 
nomena of an intermediate climate. 

It will be seen that the initial consonant varies in the above 
instances ; but it is in accordance with general principles which 
affect and modify the entire languages to which the words 
severally belong. The final f in Welsh also is a common sub- 
stitute for m in the other languages. 

Thus we see in a single instance, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely by further linguistic researches, that these clusters 

of nations, spreading from the Ganges to Bantry Bay, and from 
the Arctic Circle to the Tropic of Cancer, which have been 
separated from one another by broad boundaries for more than 
three thousand years, and incapable without long study of one 
understanding the language spoken by the other, still supply 
evidence in their daily converse that they once inhabited the 
same hills and dales, gazed upon the same aspects of nature, were 
similarly affected by the changing seasons, and uttered their 
feelings in the same articulate sounds. The only country which 
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is likely, consistently with what we know of the early history of 
these nations, to have been the place where they acquired this 
sympathy, and learnt to apply this term to so important a season 
of the year, is that which lies about the upper part of the Oxus, 
in Central Asia, to the north-west of the Belurtag and Hindoo 
Koosh chains of mountains. 

The Teutonic branch has the word winter instead of a name 
etymologically connected with the Sanskrit word hémanta. The 
probability, however, is that it is of later introduction, as we saw 
to be the case with the word plough, and has taken the place of 
an older name, answering to that employed by the other branches 
of the same family. The word winter itself, too, if we had 
space here to pursue the investigation, would be found, by its 
connection with the primitive language, to confirm the general 
views we have endeavoured to establish. But we must leave 
this, for the sake of adverting to a point belonging to another 
part the subject. 

Evidence has been adduced from language as to the primitive 
occupation and the first home of the Indo-European family : 
their social condition may also be discovered by the same 
means. On this point also we must confine ourselves to one 
illustration. But it should be borne in mind that it is one out 
of many which would all lead to the same conclusion. 

A walk through the Exhibition in South Kensington makes 
it manifest how much of our present civilization has resulted 
from our possession and employment of the useful metals. 
Iron especially appears as the great lever of social elevation. 
If we can discover how far the Indo-Europeans whilst in their 
undivided state were acquainted with the principal metals, we 
shall be able to form some idea, from that circumstance alone, of 
their social condition. 

The ideas which they have in common, and which they must 
have possessed even then, such as family relationships and 
numbers—father, mother, one, two, etc.—are still expressed in 
the same terms by their descendants all over the world. So far, 
therefore, as we find the metals named with like uniformity, 
we judge them to have been known at the same early period. 

We will confine our remarks to the following three: 1, gold ; 
2, silver ; 3, iron. 

The Teutonic race (Scandinavian and German) all agree in 
the names by which they are denoted, as will be seen in the 
following list :— 

Gothic : 1. guith, 2. silubr, 3. eisarn. 
Anglo-Saxon : gold, seolfer, isern. 
English : gold, silver, iron. 
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Icelandic : 1. gull, 2. silfr, 8. iarn. 
Swedish : guld, silfver, jarn. 
Danish : guld, sily, jern. 
High German : gold, silber, eisen. 


It appears, from this agreement in terms, that all the above 
nations were acquainted with these three metals when they were 
still one people, speaking the same language ; for it is sufficiently 
evident that they did not borrow the words one from another 
after their languages had become fixed in their present diversity. 

Let us compare these Teutonic names with those employed 
for the same objects by the Slavic race (Russians, Poles, Bohe- 
mians, etc.). For as the Teutons were once but one people, so, at 
a still remoter period, both Teutons and Slavonians in a similar 
way constituted one people, speaking the same language. Now, 
if at that time they were in possession of the three metals, they 
would still call them by the same names. Three languages out 
of the class will furnish a sufficient illustration. 


Russian : 1. zoloto, 2. serebro, 3. sheljezo. 
Polish : zloto, srebro, zelazo. 
Bohemian : zlato, strjebro, zelezo. 


The first name is exactly like the Teutonic ; not from the same 
root merely, for that would prove nothing as to the point 
in hand ; but it is a derivative formed in the same way. The 
Slavic z and ¢ are regularly represented by g and th in Gothic. 
The names for the second metal are likewise identical. The 
interchange of 7 and J, as in the first syllable, is very common, 
and the Wend, which is one of the Slavic languages, has the / in 
in syebro. But the third metal is denoted by utterly different 
words. The Russian sheljezo and the Gothic eisarn have 
no etymological connection whatever. It is therefore clear, that 
when these two races formed one people they had no know- 
ledge of iron, and it is equally clear that they were then in pos- 
session of gold and silver. Some confirmation of this view may 
be derived from the fact, that the age of gold is represented 
as preceding the age of iron in the early poetry of most people. 

The Greco-Italic and Celtic races appear still for a time to 
have formed one body, speaking the same language, even after 
their separation from the rest of the Indo-Europeans. They 
supply us with the following list of names for the three prin- 
cipal metals :— 


(chrysos. ) (argyrion.) (sidéros.) 
Greek : 1. xpuods, 2. apytpior, 8. ol8npos. 
Latin : aurum, argentum, ferrum. 
Irish : or, airgead, jaran. 
Welsh: aur, arian, haiarn. 
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If the Albanese app (arrh) be taken as evidence that in older 
times the Greek language possessed the same word for gold 
as the Latin, the knowledge of that metal may be referred to 
the time when all these people were united together. This 
is not the case with the name of silver; for though the Greek 
and Latin words may be traced to the same root, they are 
not one word, but two words formed independently of each 
other. The Celtic words may be supposed to have been 
originally the same as the Latin, but gradually reduced to their 
present form. The name of iron is utterly ditierent in the three 
great divisions. So that it may be fairly presumed that they 
acquired their knowledge of the metal after parting company. 
The words employed by both branches of the Celtic race 
appear very much as if they were borrowed from the Teutonic 
languages. 

So far as these indications guide us, the Greeks, Itali, and 
Celts appear to have become acquainted with the use of iron 
separately, like the Teutons and Slavonians. The Itali and 
Celts had a knowledge of silver in common, after they were 
divided from the Greeks ; but before this division they were all 
in possession of gold. It is not easy to fix the chronology of 
these acquisitions, but it seems probable that the Greco-ltalic 
and Celtic races were acquainted with gold as early as the 
Teutons and Slavonians. But their knowledge was obtained 
separately. There i» no connection between avium and gold, 
any more than between argentum and silver, or between ferrwm 
and iron. ; 

There remain only two more races of the Indo-European 
family, 7.¢., the Indian and the Iranian. They have names en- 
tirely different from those mentioned above for all these metals, 
whilst they agree one with another. 

In Sanskrit, out of the many synonyms which occur, the most 
prominent, in consequence of their numerous derivatives, are, for 
gold suvarnam and kharnam, for silver vajata, for iron léha. 

The Sanskrit word ayas, used for ‘iron’ in the ‘Amera Kosha,’ 
has been compared with the Gothic aiz, as showing that iron 
must have been known before the races separated. The existence 
of such names for iron in both languages would certainly furnish 
a strong presumption in favour of the idea. But the Gothic aiz 
does not mean ‘iron.’ It is used for ‘money’ (Mark vi. 8), and 
etymologically corresponds to the English word ove, whilst’ the 
name of iron is eisai. The latter possibly may be connected 
with the same root as ayas, but it is not the same word, which is 
a distinction of great importance. Besides, ayas, which has very 
few derivatives assigned to it in Wilson’s Dictionary, and some 
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of those doubtful, appears to be of very limited use in Sanskrit, 
The probability seems to be that it at first denoted metallic ore, 
as it does also in Sanskrit and generally in the Teutonic lan- 
guages. It hence became applied to several different metals in 
course of time. It does not therefore warrant the conclusion 
that the primitive Indo-Europeans were acquainted with the use 
of iron in art or industry. 

The Sanskrit word hiranya is compared with the Greek 
xpuadc (chrysos) as an evidence that gold was known when the 
languages were one and the same. But though both words may 
be from the same root, the formative parts, anya and yso, are 
so different and independent of one another that they fur- 
nish no evidence of any common knowledge of the metal so 
differently named. Besides, the Sanskrit word is applied to any 
precious metal, and not to gold exclusively. 

The Sanskrit rajata and Latin argentwm, ‘silver,’ closely re- 
semble one another, but the general meaning, ‘ white,’ ‘shining, 
makes it not surprising that they should be adopted independently, 
and the absence of the name from so many of the principal lan- 
guages makes it unsafe from these instances alone to infer so 
early a knowledge of silver. 

It thus becomes clear that the Indo-European branch of the 
human family were unacquainted with the precious and the 
useful metals at the time when they dwelt in their primitive 
abode on the high table-land of Central Asia. They must 
therefore have been destitute of the principal arts of civilization. 

When they left their first home it seems to have been in three 
principal bodies. The first body, comprising the Greeco-Italic 
and Celtic races, occupied the most southern and western parts 
of Europe at an early period. The second body, comprising 
the Teutonic and Slavonic races, spread over the northern, 
central, and eastern parts of Europe, which they have occupied 
more or less for above two thousand years. The third body have 
continued in Asia, migrating towards the south-east into India, 
and towards the south-west into the country lying between the 
Indus and the Tigris. Each of these migratory hordes after- 
wards separated into two divisions when they had made some 
progress in civilization, as is indicated by the use of gold and 
silver, but before the discovery of iron, a still more important 
instrument of social progress. : 

When the great mass of the Indo-European languages has 
been subjected to a similar investigation, we may hope to 
gain a distinct and satisfactory idea of the state in which this 
branch of the human family were living before the time to which 
historical records extend. 
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The above remarks have been suggested by the results 
of genealogical classification as applied to one family of 
languages. Another group of languages which have been simi- 
larly classified are those which are generally called Semitic 
languages. They are divided into three branches: the northern, 
which includes the Syriac and Chaldee; the central, which in- 
cludes the Hebrew spoken by the Jews, the Phcenician, and the 
Carthaginian ; and the southern, which includes the Hymyarite, 
Ethiopic, and Arabic. 

These two families have a close relationship to one another, 
but they differ very widely from all other languages. On this 
point, though very interesting and important, we have space for 
only a very few remarks. 

The eighth Lecture is devoted to the subject of Morphological 
Classification, which refers to the form (Greek, nop¢n, morphe, 
‘form ’) of roots when united together. The author thinks there 
are only three modifications of this kind possible, and that to 
ene or other of them all human languages may be referred: 1. 
Both roots (Predicative and Demonstrative) are subject to 
phonetic decay, as in the Indo-European and Semitic families. 
2. Only one root may be thus affected. 3. Both roots may con- 
tinue unchanged. 

The second division embraces the Turanian languages, on 
which Professor Max Miiller has thrown much light. The term 
Turanian applies principally to the languages of Northern and 
Central Asia as well as to a few in Europe. A detailed list is 
given in the Appendix to these Lectures. 

In the first division the individuality of the elements is lost 
in the unity of the word. In the second division, on the con- 
trary, even that part of the word which is subject to phonetic 
decay retains much of its original individuality and distinct- 
ness of meaning. ‘The two parts are only ‘glued’ together, to 
use the author’s expression, and are not dovetailed one in the 
other as is the case in the first division. The people are still 
conscious of the meaning of the separate elements of a word, 
and can therefore adapt those elements to new combinations. 
Hence the marvellous abundance and strength of dialectic 
growth in these languages. The personal pronouns, for instance, 
which are affixed to verbal roots to form verbs, may also be 
affixed to nominal stems to form possessive nouns ; for their 
meaning is obvious in both cases alike. Thus, in the Turkish verb 
severdim, severdin, ete., ‘I loved, thou lovedst,’ ete., the letters 
m, 7, mean ‘I,’ ‘thou.’ But the same letters affixed to nouns 
likewise mean ‘my, ‘thy.’ In the English word am, the m 
originally meant ‘1; but no one now is conscious of that mean- 
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ing when using the word, and it is utterly impossible for us to 
affix this letter to a noun in order to denote possession. 

In the second division the elements of a compound word are 
only held in mechanical solution, and are visible in their sepa- 
rate identity ; whilst in the first division the same elements are 
chemically combined, and form a new word. There may be 
counterbalancing advantages in the latter case, but the loss in 
regard to verbal signification is very great. When the English 
word ‘rose’ stands alone, no one can tell whether it is a 
noun or a verb, and if a verb whether it applies to the 
speaker or persons spoken to, or is employed in reference to 
some third party. All these particulars were obvious-enough at 
first, and have become obscure only in consequence of phonetic 
decay, which affects all parts of a word belonging to the first 
division. This influence does not operate to the same extent 
upon the Turanian languages, and they therefore form an inter- 
mediate stage between the first and third divisions. The early 
process by which words were formed has disappeared from the 
living languages of the Indo-European family. 

‘ They stand before us like solid rocks, and the microscope of the 
philologist alone can reveal the remains of organic life with which 
they are built up. In the grammar of the Turkic languages, on the 
contrary, we have before us a language of perfectly transparent 
structure, and a grammar the inner workings of which we can study 
as if watching the building of cells in a crystal beehive.’ 

In this light the Turanian languages must be of great interest 
to every linguist, though perhaps it is only the smaller number 
who will fully sympathize with our author when he says, ‘It is a 
‘real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, even though one may 
‘have no wish to acquire it practically.’ We don’t expect to see 
it announced that Mr. Mudie has 500 copies of the last Turkish 
Grammar in his library. 

The third division of languages, or those in which the roots 
remain unchanged, is illustrated by the Chinese. Among the 
instances given are the following: gi-li literally ‘house inside,’ 
for ‘ina house.’ From age to age the Chinese continue re- 
peating these words in their unaltered form: gd ta ni, ‘I beat 
thee ;’ ni td ngd, ‘thou beatest me.’ The position of words, 
instead of a modification of their form, has to determine their 
meaning. We are obliged to resort to the same method in 
English in proportion as we have lost the old terminations. The 
comparison of a Greek with an English verb shows how far we 
have got in our approach to this Chinese simplicity. Professor 
Max Miiller estimates the forms of a Greek verb at 1,300. In 
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George Frederick Handel. 35 
(phwo) we compare the corresponding English verb be, which 
originally had an equal number of inflections, we find in it only 
four forms ; viz., be, being, been, and the almost obsolete beest. 
We cannot help applying a well-known passage in which the 
last form occurs, to the word itself: ‘If thou beest he; but oh! 
how fallen !’ 

It is supposed by some that all languages at first were like 
what the Chinese is at present, and that the three divisions 
which we have pointed out are only so many stages through 
which the same language has to pass. If so, we see that 
languages hasten to reach the goal from which they started, and 
to become at last what they were at first ; as the head and tail 
in a serpent ring are at the same point. 

The last Lecture treats of the third, or Theoretical stage of 
the science. It contains the author’s views on the origin of 
language. We must refer our readers to the volume itself to 
see how he disposes of what he calls the ‘bow-wow’ and ‘ pooh- 
‘pooh’ systems, and how he establishes the theory which he sub- 
stitutes for them. 

It is gratifying to see this important subject placed in so 
popular a light ; and we are glad to observe that a third edition 
of the Lectures is already announced, showing that an interest 
is felt in these studies by a large number of readers. 


Art. I.—(1.) Zhe Life of Handel. By Vicror Scna@tcner. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1857. 

(2.) G. F. Héndel. Von Frreprich Curysanper. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. ler Band, 1858 ; 2er, 1860. 


AT a late hour in the night of the 4th of April, in the dull year 
of grace 1739, there sat in the back parlour of a house in Great 
Brook-street, Hanover-square, a man of somewhat beyond 
middle age, whose features, which would at all times have won 
immediate interest, were at that moment alive with a conflict of 
strong emotions. Every detail of the face declared the artistic 
temperament, and the head and face together were of the mas- 
sive proportions so often found where that temperament is 
united to a commanding will. The limbs also were of Jovian 
bulk, and yet, through all their mass, they seemed to share the 
passionate mobility of the face. The hands, which were large 
and fleshy, yet supple and symmetrical, had a nervous motion, 
as if grasping at some recently relinquished symbol of rule. On 
an open harpsichord Jay a scroll of music, where it had been 
carelessly flung when he entered the room ; and on a block fixed 
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in the wall he had deposited a white wig, of that flowing ampli- 
tude common at the period. Near to the dismal square stove, 
which was in those days the domestic dispenser of heat, he had 
cast himself heavily into a cushioned chair, with every sign of 
physical weariness. It could scarcely be said that he rested, 
however, for, though alone, he talked vehemently in a Polyglot 
of languages, the least intelligible of which was a strongly Ger- 
manised English, studded thick with hybrid expletives. The 
tones were those of violent denunciation, dashed with sarcastic 
humour, and they were accompanied by wild gestures which 
would have worn a comic aspect but for the obvious and terrible 
earnestness of the man. Over all the tempest of his feeling 
there reigned a certain nobleness and majesty of mien; and 
this, together with occasional evidences of physical pain, would 
have held fast the reverent sympathy of any hidden observer, if 
such there could have been. 

This man was George Frederick Handel, in the full maturity 
of his matchless powers ; and he had on that night produced his 
Israel in Egypt before an aristocratic public, who had received 
that immortal gift of music with as chilling an apathy as if their 
whole bodies (to speak of souls would be irrelevant) had been as 
artificial as their periwigs, patches, and hoops ! 

It was the supremely stupid age of ‘wits.’ The Government, 
under the most immaculate of Ministers, was just then muddling 
its way into the bottomless bog of national debt. Steele and 
Addison were both gone; and over the large brain of Swift was 
already hanging the darkness of drivelling idiotcy. Brave Samuel 
Johnson was as yet only toiling for doubtful dinners in the 
service of Cave; and the higher literature would have been a 
blank, but for the appropriate appearance, about that time, of a 
fourth book of the Dunciad. A sleepy and fatuous Church was 
waiting for the rousing blows of Wesley and Whitfield. The 
noble families, who were the exclusive patrons of art, chiefly 
valued the privilege as affording occasions for those partisan 
hostilities which are the pet ‘sensations’ of frivolous natures, _ 
and had neither eye nor ear that could anticipate the judgments 
of better days.* No wonder that the composer of Israel had, 
on the night of its first production, to carry with him to his 
solitary home that purgatory of the fervid artist—despair of con- 
temporary appreciation. 

It, in the healing sleep which followed this trial of his constancy, 
Handel could but have looked over a chasm of a hundred and 
twenty years, and seen what was to happen under an enchanted 


* “Tsrael in Egypt did not take; it is too solemn for common ears.’’— 
Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany). Yirst Series. 
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dome at Sydenham, he would have had the mutation of human 
taste brought before him in a more picturesque and palpable 
form than it ever yet wore to mortal senses, If such prevision 
had been possible, we believe it was in the man’s nature, 
egotistical and proud as he was, to bow in the moment of his 
own triumph before Him who had ‘triumphed gloriously,’ and 
to rejoice rather for the world’s sake than for his own. 

While we now write, the means are being organized for 
developing, on a yet grander scale, the capabilities of this Titanic 
music ; and to many of our readers, when its echoes will be still 
lingering in their minds, a sketch of the genius from which it 
emanated will not be unacceptable. 

Though Handel was for the greater part of his life a naturalized 
Englishman, and though we are proud of the fact that almost 
the whole of his works were produced in this country, it is to 
Germany—the country which has long been associated with music 
of the deepest meaning and largest structural type—that we 
have to render acknowledgments for the gift of Handel to 
England and the world. He was born on the 23rd of February, 
1685, at Halle, in Lower Saxony. We like to think of this 
origin of our great composer; it seems, after all, to obliterate 
any distinction of race between him and ourselves. His advent 
in England was only another Saxon invasion—an addition to 
the main stream of one more drop from the common fountain. 
Perhaps this affinity may have some bearing on the natural and 
hearty way in which he settled into English habits, and on the 
undoubted fact that, notwithstanding early slights, it is in 
England, more than any other country, not excepting even 
Germany, that his works wear a native aspect, and have received 
a national homage. The majesty of their colossal proportions 
fits them to be the music elect of a people whose acts are 
colonies, steam-ships, and tubular bridges ; while the simplicity 
of their fundamental ideas no less suits the practical turn of the 
nation. 

Of course no German could be born to achieve greatness, and 
his pedigree remain under any shade of doubt. A small exertion 
of minute industry informs us* that the composer’s grandfather 
was one Valentine Hiindel, a Breslau worker in copper, or, as we 
should briefly call him, a tinker, who, in accordance with the 
wandering habit of that craft, went to Halle in 1609, settled 
there, married the daughter of a brother of the guild, made his 
kettledrum music to win bread for the little Saxon mouths, and 
died in his 54th year, leaving one daughter and three sons. The 


* Geo: Friedrich Hiandel’s Stammbaum ; von Karl Edouard Forstemann. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1844. 
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youngest of these was George Hiindel, the father of the com- 
poser. Being a man of will and aspiration, he left the kettles 
to the care of his two brothers, and attained by successive steps 
to the ranks of apothecary, surgeon, and physician, with some 
court office, the German description of which brings in all the titular 
dignities of the Elector of Saxony. A far more important fact 
is, that, after having a family of six children by a first marriage, 
he contracted a second at the age of sixty-three, with a lady of 
about half that age, and that one of the four children resulting 
from this union was the Handel, but for whom the very existence 
of the ambitious doctor would have been long ago forgotten. 
Passing strange is the greatness in this way thrast upon some 
men. Poor Doctor Hiindel, through all his ‘life-struggle for 
the little items which go to the making of a ‘good position,’ 
never had the smallest inkling of the quarter from which 
was to come his most enduring honour. He was, indeed, not 
only unconscious of his fortune, but blindly opposed to it. He 
fought against the friendly stars. When providing for the sons 
of his former marriage he was on the lower steps of the social 
ladder, and could do but little for them ; but having now been 
blessed with a son of his old age, he designed to secure for him 
all the furtherance rendered possible by his own late advance- 
ment. He should be a great man and a lawyer. Upon this 
famous scheme the old man seems to have brooded during the 
boy’s infancy, till it became almost a passion with him ; and, 
knowing though we do, so much of what he knew not at all, it 
is yet hard not to sympathize with the grief and disgust with 
which he saw the lisping child take to musical sounds, with an 
ardour which could only mean a vocation and a destiny! He 
had his own views—not uncommon at the time, nor quite obso- 
lete now—of the trivial and undignified character of the musical 
profession. But he was not a doctor to be vanquished by mere 
symptoms. A little wholesome depletion and gentle dosing was 
needful. Away, then, with tinkling claviers, and let reason and 
the Latin primer rule! But the case was quite beyond the 
doctor, being, in fact, a case of rude health mistaken for disease. 
So the prescription failed. The little clavier was smuggled, with 
some feminine connivance—whether of his mother or aunt seems 
doubtful—into an attic, where the child tinkled away in the 
night, inaudible to the sleep-muftied ears of the family. The 
situation was a pitiful one, and the conspirators must have been 
sorely troubled to baffle the doctor's diagnostic vigilance. Soon 
afterwards, however, a crisis occurred which resulted in the case 
being surrendered to the wiser pharmacy of Nature. In this 
instance, Nature took the odd disguise of a German Duke—one 
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of those multitudinous little potentates whose affairs of state 
left them sufficient leisure to carry out the paternal theory of 
government, by intervening in the domestic affairs of their 
handfuls of subjects. By sheer force of will, the boy Handel 
had constrained his father to let him share a journey which he 
was making to visit his nephew, who was in the ducal service. 
A short drive over the border took them to the heart of the 
realm ; and as, of course, the Duke had a chapel, and the chapel 
had an organ, every key of which was a resistless magnet to the 
boy’s fingers, it was not long before the Court heard a sort of 
music to which it had been little accustomed. This led to an 
interview between the father and son on the one side and the 
Duke on the other, in the course of which the latter, having 
learned something of the, case, proceeded to expound its true 
pathology, in a way which vanquished the doctor’s practice, if 
not his theory. Excellent Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels! Few 
German princes have rendered the world a greater service than 
he; and for that alone we could have wished that his little 
territory might have escaped conquest or mediatisation to the 
end of time. 

These incidents of Handel’s childhood bring into strong relief 
the qualities of will and energy which he had in common with 
his father. There were in him, however, other and very different 
qualities, giving colour and depth to his genius; but whence 
these were inherited, and by what influences fostered, could only 
be guessed, until Dr. Chrysander lately discovered a copy of a 
funeral sermon preached at the death of the Frau Handel, and 
afterwards printed at the expense of her son. This quaint old 
German document gives a curiously detailed account of the 
lady’s character, and throws a flood of light on the development 
of those sensibilities which so subtly qualified all the products of 
Handel’s mind. We now understand the intense love and 
reverence which the composer felt for his mother during her life, 
and for her memory after her death,—this being the only passion 
in Handel which could match the love of his art. Here was 
one more of the many women who have done noble things 
through their sons; and no memorial of Handel should hence- 
forth be left without a word of grateful justice to his mother. 

This, then, was the turning point. Handel's father, finding 
himself beaten from his purpose, showed the usual tact of his 
profession, and adjusted himself handsomely to the case as it 
stood. He himself took his son to the renowned Master Zackau, 
cathedral organist and composer, and bespoke his services for the 
cultivation of a gift that had been so unwelcome to him. At 
the same time he comforted himself with making sure that the 
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lad’s Latinity was well cared for. So the Gradus was planted side 
by side with the musical scale, and the young student mounted 
them both pari passi. Zackau’s style was dry and learned ; 
his habits, on the contrary, were of the vulgarly ‘wet’ kind, 
which carried him to the tavern, while Handel performed his 
duties at the Cathedral organ. But he was honest and pains- 
taking, and in due time he had the candour to confess that his 
upil knew more than himself. 

Handel had, in his tenth year, already produced many of those 
works which have ranked him as one of the most remarkable of 
infant composers. The cases of Telemann, Mozart, and Men- 
delssohn, who, in their befrocked childhood, threw off sonatas and 
fugues to the amazement of those who best knew the depth and 
breadth of faculty required for their production, are full of 
curious psychological interest ; but the adverse circumstances 
under which the child Handel accomplished similar results place 
him quite apart, and surround his infancy with a special element 
of wonder. 

Halle was become too small for Handel in his eleventh year, 
and his father, who by this time had quite rectified his diagnosis 
of the case, allowed him to be taken to Berlin, where his powers 
were immediately recognised, and he became an object of uni- 
versal interest. Here he met the eminent composers Bononcini 
and Attilio, the former of whom promptly did the boy the 
honour of hating him, while the latter took great delight in taking 
him on his knee, and giving him friendly hints as he played. 
Handel’s defeat of Bononcini by his brilliant execution of a 
Cantata which the wily Italian had placed before him, in the 
hope that its enormous difficulties would baffle the small hands 
of the Saxon lad, was a foreshadowing of the more tremendous 
defeat which he was to inflict on his enemy long after- 
wardsin England. It was an unfortunate penalty of Handel’s 
greatness that his friend Attilio was to be involved in the same 
fate. 

The young Elector, afterwards Frederick the First, expressed 
a wish to be at the charge of Handel’s further education, and to 
send him to Italy ; but the old doctor, now growing infirm, de- 
clined this mark of favour, on the ground that he desired to have 
his son near him for his remaining days. Probably he fore- 
saw that the acceptance of the proposal would have established 
an inconvenient tie of service; and in any case it would have 
taken out of his hands that care for his son’s Latin which was 
the last remaining relic of a dear defeated scheme. So the boy 
came home to his father, but only to see him decay and die, 
leaving this and all other relics of schemes behind him, and bis 
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widow and children in a state of poverty. The res angusta, 


however, did not prevent Handel from entering the newly- 
established university of Halle, where he devoted himself as 
strenuously to Latin and Law as if, after all, the paternal will 
had prevailed against the apparent course of destiny. Surely a 
noble instance of filial piety is this, of the child-hero of the 
secret clavier and the subsequent monarch of musical creation, 
putting aside for five years the full indulgence of an impassioned 
pursuit to realize as much as could be of a dream that might 
have been supposed hopelessly dead in the grave of its dreamer ! 
But this five years’ episode in Handel’s early life was not a loss 
--it was a gain in every sense. The motive to the effort was 
worth two or three operas, or even an oratorio ; for all that he 
afterwards did takes a new charm from the discovery of a feature 
of moral beauty in himself. And the effort itself was a gain. 
No artist was ever the worse artist for being something besides. 
The tissue of man’s life and work gains both in pattern and 
strength from complex crossings in its texture. 

But there was never any danger that Handel would be perma- 
nently seduced from music by the blandishments of law. Even 
if Nature had not put her veto on such an act, the urgent neces- 
sity for a livelihood for himself and his mother required the 
exertion of whatever talent was within his easiest command. 
And there could be no doubt what that was. Music was 
still surging through his brain and oozing from his fingers. 
While working through his curriculum at Halle, he had lived his 
httle separate life in his art, in his intercourse with the kindred 
spirit of Telemann on a footing of equitable barter in ideas, 
and in his compositions for the churches of the city. Now, how- 
ever, the combined needs of bread and culture urged him to seek 
a wider sphere. He was longing to bask his strengthened wings 
in the sun of Italy, but had no means of making so great a 
journey. At that time Hamburg was in the height of its com- 
mercial prosperity, and it had already become the most musical 
place in Germany. For Handel's purpose it had also the special 
advantage over Berlin that it was a free city, and therefore did 
not present the same danger from which he had narrowly escaped 
in his first little flight, of being caught and caged in a royal 
aviary. For men who combined high talents with love of freedom 
it was at that period a wholesome thing to keep at a distance 
from serene Highnesses, whose serenity was not proof against a 
baffled purpose. Soin 1703 Handel went to Hamburg. 

He could not have arrived at a more favourable period. The 
famous Keiser had just retired from the theatre, ruined by costly 
habits, after his fine operas had trained the public mind to the 
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appreciation of good music. The only important composer then 


in the city was Mattheson, an eccentric young man, who at that time 
combined the functions of composer, conductor, and chief singe 

in his own operas, but was afterwards secretary to the British 
Envoy, and ultimately the most voluminous of musical historians. 
Handel soon made his acquaintance, and the incidents of their 
friendship during the ensuing three years, as related by Mattheson,* 
would supply materials for a romance in which comic and _ tragic 
elements would be mingled in telling proportions. On Handel's 
side they include an escape from marriage with the Liibeck 
organist’s orphan daughter as a condition of succession to the 
office, and a still narrower escape from death at the hand of 
his friend, in a duel caused by a jocular slight to Mattheson in 
the conduct of his opera of Cleopatra. A fatal termination to 
the latter event was only prevented by the shivering of 
Mattheson’s blade on one of Handel’s metal buttons. It is trite 
to moralize on the agency of apparent trifles in great issues, but 
certainly this button of the composer, covering with its little 
shield a nascent glory which Sydenham palaces have now- 
a-days much ado to contain, has acquired a lustre never attained 
before by any of its ignoble race. 

During his residence in Hamburg, Handel produced four 
Operas, a cantata on the Passion, and several minor compositions, 
which cannot now be traced. There is truth, however, in Dr. 
Chrysander’s remark, that ‘it is only in an antiquarian point of 
‘view that we can speak of lost works of his youth ; in an intel- 
“lectual sense all has been preserved. At every step which he 
‘took forward, the sum of his past achievement followed him.’ 
The time was now come when he must gather up his past and 
take another step forward. The law of his mental growth re- 
quired a change of outward conditions. The cold North had 
alone what it could for him. He had strength, breadth, and bold- 
ness ; his counterpoint was full of science and resource ; and, 
what was not less important, he felt a consciousness of something 
yet to be developed. His genius yearned towards the ripening 
southern sun. From it he would receive the impulse to fertility, 
to expression, and to the ultimate charm of a spontaneous 
rhythm. 

Melody is the bloom of musical art, as harmony may be said 
to be its foliage ; and like all other growths of graceful life, this 
efflorescence of music is in Italy native and supreme. For ages 
the wind blowing northward over this marvellous peninsula— 
which is bathed in beauty as it is in its own sparkling sea—has 


* Grundlage einer Ehren-Pforte, &c. Von Mattheson. 
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borne a magnetic spell to souls possessed with the germ of 
creative energy. Virtually the same influence which drew 
Milton and Goéthe bodily, and Shakspeare spiritually, to the 
South, took Handel thither, and in the next century, Mendelssohn. 
Handel’s susceptibility to this fine instinct of his crowning need, 
and the healthy moderation with which the new influence was 
admitted, are instructive facts as to the quality of his genius. 
They approve him the true artist of the world and of man, not 
of a country or a mode. Bach felt no longing for Italy. With 
all his grandeur—and in some respects he is unapproached—he 
was essentially one-sided. He was of and for the North. Artist 
he was, but, above all, the German contrapuntal organist. His 
thoughts were braced and clenched by counterpoint, till he grew 
all knotted muscle, with an inadequate distribution of nerve—the 
Hercules rather than the Apollo of German music. Handel, on 
the other hand, though sinewy as a Titan, and always guarding 
his strength against the syren tones of merely sensuous beauty, 
had a temperament nervous and susceptible, and a fancy that lay 
open alike to the gracious touches of nature and the varied in- 
spirations of art. ‘To him, therefore, an Italian journey was both 
necessary and safe. 

The brother of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, while in Ham- 
burg, had requested Handel to accompany him to Italy. By 
this time it will not surprise the reader that this offer was declined. 
Handel preferred independence, and having worked hard enough 
to earn the needful ducats to help his poor mother in Halle and 
to defray the expense of his journey, he commenced his wander- 
ings alone. Through the chief Italian cities—Florence, Venice, 
Rome, and Naples—he went, leaving everywhere his indelible 
mark. At first sight it appears strange that he, a North German 
and a Protestant, should take what so nearly seemed a triumphal 
progress through a land of soft, impulsive natures, where a scenic 
religion voiced its worship in the expressive music of Allegri 
and Palestrina. Yet so it was. In Florence the Grand Duke 
presented him with a service of plate and a hundred sequins ; 
mm Venice he was greeted by the multitude as ‘il cazo Sassone !’ ; 
in Rome he was petted and poetised by such superb cardinals as 
Pamphili and Ottoboni. But all this falls under the explained 
law of his mental progress. In Italy Handel’s nature was sure 
to expand and soften, and take the glowing tints of the climate. 
In writing music for the Catholic Church, which he did in plenty, 
he would naturally be brought under the influence of local as- 
sociations, and would take something of the solemn sweetness of 
Palestrina, as Palestrina had before taken something of the 
austerity of his Protestant teacher, Goudimel. In all artistic, as 
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n all natural growth, this law of ‘ give and take’ is exemplified 

without breaking down the stem of individual character. Handel 
took much, gave much, and lost nothing ; and it would be pre- 
cisely this new combination of native and foreign, fused into the 
unity which has no country, that would give to Handel his charm 
in Italian eyes. A familiar source of pleasure is enhanced when 
recognised under new, and especially under nobler conditions. 
Handel might have become more Italian and more Catholic—as 
the German Hasse afterwards did—and have pleased the Italians 
less. But under these and all circumstances he remained himself. 
Just as he yielded nothing but a gentle friendship to the passion 
of the Florentine lady, Vittoria Tesi, and as he entered with 
artistic sympathy into the ritual of the Papal service, yet re- 
mained in heart and faith a Lutheran ; so, while his genius took 
the full glow of Venetian and Roman poetry, as shown in his 
setting of Pamphili’s verses, ‘Jl Trionfo del Tempo,’ the true 
Handelian purpose always lay clear below the luxuriant expres- 
sion. He was like the happy mariner who spreads all sail to a 
perfumed breeze, yet keeps his hand on the helm and his eye on 
the chart. But by far the most important result of his Italian 
culture was its influence on his later works. Without doubt it is 
to this source we have to attribute much of the exquisite poetical 
charm of such airs as ‘ Waft her, angels, in Jephtha, and ‘ He 
‘shall feed His flock,’ in the Messiah. 

But the time was now approaching when Handel should see, 
for the first time, the land which was to become his permanent 
home, and the arena in which his true fame was to be won. In 
1709 he left Italy for Germany, which proved to be, however, 
only a stepping-stone on his way to England. In Hanover he 
accepted the proffered office of chapel-master to the Elector, at 
a salary of the value of £300 a year, but only on the condition 
that he should be allowed to visit London. He turned aside 
from his way thither to visit his widowed mother, in the old 
familiar town of Halle. The poor Faw was lonely now, having 
lost one daughter by death and another by marriage ; but she 
had a noble consolation in the ever-augmenting fame of her son, 
of which she enjoyed some of the solid results, as well as the 
rumours blown to her ears on all the winds. At what time she 
began to suffer from the blindness, which was also to be her son’s 
ultimate destiny, is not certain. M.Schcelcher, following an error 
of Mainwaring, Handel's first biographer, speaks of her as being 
blind at this early date, but Dr. Chrysander, though without 
quoting evidence, believes her to have been able to see till 
within a year of her death in 1730. In any case Handel never 

failed to visit her on his several journeys to Germany, and when 
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she could no longer see the filial love in his eyes, she felt it flow 
through his hand and voice. Most surely this solace would flow 
back to him in his own time of darkness. The depth of sorrow- 
ing sympathy contained in it was all told in that song of blind 
anguish in Samson, ‘Total Eclipse!’ But he was always great 
in his pictures of darkness, as if the revelation of its terror had 
either come to him through his mother’s emotions or by some 
mystic prescience of his own affliction. 

There is no doubt that Handel’s arrival in England at the 


_ close of 1710 was regarded as an important and very welcome 
- event. His fame as a composer of Italian Operas had preceded 


him ; and Italian Operas were just then the new public passion, 
producing an excitement scarcely less than the news of Marl- 
borough victories with ‘our army in Flanders,” Theatrical 
managers, in spite of the jests of Addison and Steele, had been 
working their way towards the Italian model, introducing re- 
citatives, and employing the Italian language throughout, in 
place of the former confusion of tongues. As yet, however, the 
article had been an imported one, and a resident composer was 
wanted to give dignity and method to the institution. At this 
juncture came ‘Signor Hendel,’ and he was not the man to lose 
time in donning the harness which lay waiting for him. Besides 
there was gay and shifty Aaron Hill ready to lend a hand— 
always great at a novelty, and equally skilful in extracting 
music from a composer and oil from a beech-nut. The poet- 
manager of the Haymarket in this case hit upon a curiously 
roundabout process for the manufacture of a real Italian opera. 
He first made an English version from Tasso of the legend of 
Rinaldo and Armida, which was then turned into an Italian 
libretto by a Signor Rossi, who was conveniently on the spot. It 
was now submitted to Handel, who, in one of his great heats of 
industry, composed music to the work in a fortnight ; and when 
Hill had made another English version of Rossi’s poem, the 
whole was published, to the great profit of all parties, including 
Walsh the publisher, whose coffers were weighted with the then 
unparalleled sum of fifteen hundred pounds. Doubtless the 
profit was some measure of the general admiration, but the most 
salient symptom of the latter feeling is the pathetic complaint of 
Signor Rossi, in the dedication of his poem, that ‘Mr. Hendel, 
‘the Orpheus of our age, has scarcely given me time to write 
‘down my text ; with wonder have I seen an entire opera by a 
‘sublime power composed in two weeks in the highest style of 
‘perfection.’ In this comic way exudes the distress of the poor 
poetical slave, toiling before his huge and merciless driver! The 
occasion was too good to be lost by Addison, who had his sneer- 
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ing laugh at ‘the wits to whose taste we so ambitiously conform 
‘ourselves. * He, however, made the serious mistake of in- 
cluding in his scoff ‘Mynheer Hendel,’ who had the secret of 
embalming such poor ditties as ‘cara sposa’ for an immortality 
to which Addison’s unlucky Rosamond was never destined. 

From this time Handel’s reputation was established in Eng- 
land. Though he had afterwards many fluctuations of fortune, 
and much experience of hostility and neglect, his genius in 
music was never seriously questioned, even when he was most 
hated or least understood. Up to 1741, when he abandoned 
the composition of operas, under the pressure of an ignoble 
cabal of the nobility—a period of thirty-one years from his 
arrival in England, interrupted only by two visits to Germany— 
he composed numerous works of this class, which it is not our 
purpose to specify, much less to estimate in detail. They are 
now only kept in remembrance by detached airs, whose immortal 
beauty no changes of public taste can ever obscure. As com- 
plete dramatic works they have become things of the past, the 
modern ear having accustomed itself to the rich orchestral re- 
source and ultra-sympathetic style of melody which in Handel’s 
time had not been developed. We prefer to devote the re- 
mainder of our space to that succession of sacred oratorios 
which is, and must ever be, the source of popular interest in 
Handel, and on which must rest his indefeasible title to the 
gratitude of all coming ages. In reviewing the steps of his 
career to this point, we have regarded them mainly as they 
were elements of culture, helping and guiding towards these, 
the best results of his life. 

Although the last twenty years of Handel’s life may be called 
his great oratorio epoch, when not only his genius was fully 
ripened, but his moral nature was chastened and sublimed by 
adversity and sickness, he gave occasional proofs, during his 
first bright decade of English residence, of vast resources as a 
composer of religious music. While sharing what was then 
the rural seclusion of Lord Burlington’s house in Piccadilly, or 
enjoying high social consideration and intercourse with the best 
intellects of the day in the Chandos mansion of Cannons—when 
money was abundant, adhesive, and mounting to an aggregate 
of £10,000, and when even Royalty overstepped in his favour 
the legal interdict against any official employment of foreign 
composers—he could sometimes ‘imp his wings’ for those heights 
which, under less flattering outward circumstances, became 
habitual to him. 


* Spectator, No. 5, 6th March, 1711. 
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First Te Deum—Pureell and Handel. 47 
_ Note, for instance, that superb Te Dewm and Jubilate which 
Queen Anne bespoke from him in 1713, to celebrate the peace 
which Tory treason had purchased by a sacrifice of the chief 
results of Marlborough’s victories. There are reasons, personal 
as well as political, why we could have wished that this music 
had been composed on some other occasion. Handel could 
searcely have been ignorant that the treaty of Utrecht was 
bitterly distasteful to the Elector of Hanover, who was generously 
paying him salary as chapel-master without receipt of cor- 
responding service. Neither the life-pension of £200 a year, 
with which the Queen rewarded him for his Te Dewm, nor the 
well-known romantic incident of his reconciliation in 1714 to 
the placable Elector, then George I. of England, by means of a 
surprise-serenade on the Thames, can make the origin of the 
work pleasant to us. There is nothing for it but to assume 
that Handel—who certainly cannot be accused of being servile 
or venal—confined his regards to the two elements of the case, 
Peace and Worship, and in that mood constructed this, his first 
great Hymn of Praise. In similar mood, to appreciate such a 
work we must shut our eyes to the frowns of Protestant Ger- 
many, and our ears to the groans of disgusted Whigs; and join 
in these thankful ascriptions of Heaven and Earth, and of the 
angels that ‘cry aloud.’ For one of the first impressions we 
derive from this earliest of Handel’s sacred compositions in 
England is, that here, for the first time, was music on a grand 
scale in which the people could join, that is, could not merely 
derive a vague idea of solemn beauty, but could follow and 
appropriate the main vocal subjects for themselves. Though 
the work itself was subsequently overshadowed by the still 
nobler proportions of the Dettingen Te Dewm, and many other 
productions, its position in the order of time gives it, to the 
student of musical history, a greater significance than theirs. If 
we put these afterworks out of mind, we shall see in this first 
Te Dewm an immense insurrection of a progressive genius 
against the stiff and arid modes of the ‘old tonality, as the 
traditional mode of church composition has been ealled. It 
marks one of those crises in art-history in which, from the em- 
ployment of more complicated materials and mechanism, a 
result of greater simplicity, clearness, and unity is educed. No 
doubt there had been, as in all such cases, previous symptoms 
of the approach of this revolution. Our English Purcell, a 
worthy forerunner of Handel, had in his own Te Deum and 
Jubilate, twenty years before, introduced instrumental accom- 
Oe to sacred music ; and though we cannot go so far as 

. Hullah, in believing that he was as highly gifted as Handel, 
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a and that the difference between them was mainly one of cul- 
ture,* doubtless this masterpiece of Purcell was a large step in 
| advance, and was made use of by Handel, in his usual eclectic 
Hi fashion, for some guidance in his own forward movement. Yet, 
i taking Purcell’s noble work as the point of departure for 
ae Handel’s first Te Deum and Jubilate, we are not the less 
amazed at the suddenness of the freedom and ideality which 
shine out of the latter. Whether the difference was a matter of 
gifts or culture, Purcell’s work appears like the rough-chiselled 


tt figure that has but half emerged from the prisoning rock of an 
fig! ancient mode, while that of Handel—finished, massive, and life- 
a) like—stands erect upon its own separate pedestal.. The com- 
ahs pelling power in this case was not Handel’s science, consummate 
, as that was. It was his poetic nature, answering to the deep 


a religious sentiment of the old Ambrosian Hymn and of the 
| Psalmist’s invocation to joy. Through all the choral splendours 
op of the work, no less than in the movements for single or dual 
voices, there is the most unaffected expression of the meaning 
ai of the words. Even in the fugual pieces every vocal phrase 
Li seems to move in spontaneous sympathy with its burden of 
p thought, and their expressive truth is not lessened but increased 
Bu by their scientific combination. In the chorus, ‘O go your way 
f ‘into His gates, for instance, where the counterpoint is so 
i rigidly compact that the parts respond to each other in succes- 

a sive bars, there is no mistaking the pervasive expression of an 
es impulse to thankful worship, while the steadily-moving figure 
‘ for the stringed instruments seems to marshal a devout host on 
h their way to the temple of the Lord. 

While the South Sea mania was at its height in 1720, 
and bubble companies were floating on all sides, there rose 
amongst the rest that finely-variegated specimen, the Royal 
Academy of Music. Inflated with royal and noble prestige, and 
wafted along by a breeze of cash credit, it long outlived its 
frailer companions ; but it too burst at last, and would probably 
have been now forgotten if it had not achieved the distinction 
of being the indirect means of Handel’s change of fortune, and 
the consequent diversion of the action of his genius into 
5 new channels. Bononcini, of whom we remember something 
in the period of Handel’s boyhood, and who was a composer of 
great repute and of high merit as a melodist of the Italian 
school, was invited by the Academy to come to London, where 
he soon arrived, and commenced the production of his operas. 
The appearance in 1721 of a joint opera, Muzio Scevola, 


* History of Medern Music. By John Hullah. London, 1862, p. 161. 
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was the immediate cause of that difference of opinion which 
afterwards grew into the rancour of rival parties. The first act 
of this work was composed by Bononcini, the second by Filippo 
(not, as M. Scheelcher states, by Attilio, who did not arrive 
in London till 1723,) and the third by Handel. There is no 
reason to suppose that direct rivalry was intended by this 
arrangement, but the quarters were too terribly close for col- 
lision to be avoided. Poor parenthetic Filippo seems to have so 
suffered from his position as buffer, that he thenceforth vanished, 
to be no more seen of men. The superiority of Handel in this, 
as in all other cases, was incontestable. But in spite of all, 
the occasion for a cabal being once created, the mischief of 
course grew rapidly. There was abundant fuel at hand, and the 
fire found competent aristocratic stokers of both sexes. Handel 
was sadly wanting in obsequiousness to the titled great. He 
had the audacity even to assert his will against the kings 
and queens of the stage. Then, his favour with the court 
ensured the hatred of the great Marlborough interest; and 
Bononcini was, therefore, petted by the Lady Godolphin like 
a pretty Italian greyhound. The female aristocracy descended 
to the manceuvre of holding their assemblies on the nights 
of Handel’s operas or concerts. Scriblers were hired to write 
lampoons upon him, and to charge him with arrogance and 
a want of sufficient knowledge of Italian and English. And so 
the tumult grew, until a sardonic poet, affecting to look down on 
the contest with Olympian serenity, made all the town laugh 
with the famous epigram, which, in its concluding lines, pro- 
nounces it— 
‘Strange that such difference should be, 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.’* 


To all other disturbing influences was added, in 1728, the 


* M. Scheelcher has too readily followed the lead of previous biographers in 
attributing this piece of contemptuous smartness to Swift. The cause of the 
error was the insertion by the Dean of two of the six lines in a joint publication 
by himself and Pope. No doubt he much admired them, and they probably 
expressed his exact estimate of the two rival composers, for he had no more 
conception of the cultivated ‘concord of sweet sounds’ than his own natives of 
Laputa. The real author of the epigram was John Byrom, the son of « 
Manchester linendraper, and the inventor of a system of short-hand. He was a 
contributor to the Spectator under the name of Shadow, and he has been described 
by Southey as ‘a singular good man.’ The epigram was at first published 
anonymously, but it appeared in an edition of his poems published at Manchester 
in 1773. He seems to have been much given to this kind of writing, perhaps as 
illustrating his system of short-hand. At that early date he initiated the 
Manchester anti-monopolist doctrine in the following epigram: —- 

‘ Bone and Skin, two millers thin, 
Would starve us all, or near it 
But be it known to Skin and Bone, 
That Flesh and Blood can’t bear it.’ 
NO, LXXI. 
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appearance of Gay’s Beggar's Opera, the music and morali 
of which were about on a par. The morality followed logically 
in the track of South Sea swindles and Walpole adminis- 
trations; and the enthusiasm raised by the music for sixty- 
three successive nights, shows, that in spite of all the Handel and 
Bononcini fwrore, there existed as little true taste as healthy 
principle. The continuance of the Royal Academy became 
impossible, and it reached its end in the same year. Handel’s 
subsequent lease of the Haymarket Theatre, in partnership with 
Heidegger, was equally unsuccessful. 

We cannot affect to regret misfortunes which changed the 
direction of the composer's energies, and led to the opening 
of the great Oratorio epoch of his life. The latter was not 
entered upon by his own direct choice. Esther, his first English 
oratorio, and the serenata, Acis and Galatea, had been com- 
posed and privately performed twelve years before at Cannons ; 
but it never seems to have occurred to him that these works were 
available as furnishing a new variety of attraction for the 
general public. Copies of them, however, had fallen into 
other hands, and there were astute speculators, with faculties 
sharpened perhaps by a little South Sea experience and the 
ethical lessons of the Beggav’s Opera, who thought that during 
this dire eclipse of the regular Italian stage, some profit might 
accrue from the delicate flattery of attributing to the public 
a serious or a classical turn of mind. Accordingly, these specu- 
lative Macheaths, without any civil ‘ by your leave’ addressed to 
Handel, announced his Acis and Esther for public performance, 
‘each ticket five shillings.’ The composer made no protest, but 
quietly announced a production of the same work for his own 
profit, and ‘by his Majesty's command. The profit was 
probably great, for as the work possessed at least one feature 
likely to interest the public mind of the day, that of novelty, 
the attendance was great, and six performances of Esther were 
given in succession. 

There is no more curious chapter in the history of art since 
the Renaissance than the rise of English Oratorio. The ger- 
minal idea of this class of composition came doubtless from the 
medieval mystery-plays ; but though there had been numerous 
oratorios written and performed in Italy and France during the 
intervening centuries, they were almost of as rude a character 
as the mysteries themselves ; and, with the exception of one or 
two German versions of the Passion, there had been no develop- 
ment whatever of the capabilities of sacred drama as a medium 
of musical expression. Yet in England—not usually credited 
with any high degree of musical. aptitude,—and under the 
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apparently unfavourable social conditions existing in the early 
eighteenth century, this ancient germ suddenly leapt out of its 
long stage of stationary vitality, and throve to such a mighty 
height and breadth, that while its lower branches solaced the 
sense of man, its summit pointed the vision of his soul to the 
heaven of heavens. No doubt the growth of the secular drama 
with Shakspeare —to whose genius that of Handel has often 
been likened—was as wondertul, though not so abrupt; but 
while Shakspeare worked in a simple and poetical era, Handel 
had to deal with a keen, unimaginative, and unprincipled age. 
This last circumstance might not be adverse to the higher 
qualities of Oratorio, as the working faculty of the composer 
would rebound from the hard external conditions to take more 
intimate counsel with the depths of his own nature. But this 
leaves his dramatic truth and variety as great a wonder 
as ever. On the whole we may conclude, that this great move- 
ment was in and about the personality of the one man Handel. 
While Shakspeare, though without equal, was surrounded by 
men of notable power in his own walk of art, Handel, in 
this regard, stood alone, and has even had no successor but 
one. The Germans have a peculiar way of embodying their 
enthusiasm for a man of striking gifts, in the phrase ‘der 
‘Kinzige,’ the only, Can we emphasize too strongly the import- 
ance of our one and only Handel ? 

The success of Esther and Acis in no way served to break 
down the hostile front presented to their composer. Though 
Attilio and Bononeini, whose powers were not progressive, were 
hopelessly dwarfed by the growth of their rival; and though 
Bononcini in consequence of a shameless act of forgery—rather 
perhaps of his permitting it to make a noise in the world—was 
compelled to leave the kingdom, the senseless bitterness of the 
nobility against Handel did not diminish, and it soon found a 
new rallying point round the singer Senesino, with whom Handel 
had quarrelled. In the meantime the latter proceeded reso- 
lutely with his compositions. He had already produced the 
oratorio of Deborah, which was much in advance of Esther, 
and which will be remembered for its fine Alleluias, for the 
pathetic beauty of the short air, ‘Tears such as tender fathers 
‘shed,’ and for the composer’s conception of heathen choral music 
as distinguished from Israelitish,—a contrast further illustrated 
in the next succeeding work, Athalia,—and one which Men- 
delssohn daringly treated a century afterwards. That the 
contemporary wits never found out these beauties is by no 
means so curious as what they did discover. By some feat 
of reasoning, Handel’s announcement of Deborah was construed 
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into a damning proof that he was in league with Sir Robert 
Walpole to aid the then pending and offensive scheme of 
Excise. In ascoffing epigram, attributed to Chesterfield, there is 
one line in which are linked, by way of antithesis, the fates 
of Tobacco and Deborah! Is any reason too bad for hating 
a man whom you have first made up your mind to hate? The 
object of the feeling in this case, however, grudging to no man 
its full indulgence, and provokingly indifferent to the vultus 
instantis tyranni, still marched onward with steps always 
steady and tuneful. Athalia was his next great work, and 
this, together with Esther, Deborah, and Acis, he produced 
at Oxford, by invitation of the collegiate authorities. There 
were abundant symptoms that the adverse faction had here 
their learnedly foolish sympathizers; but Handel, having pro- 
duced his works with great applause, and declined the offered 
degree of Doctor of Music, calmly withdrew. 

It would be a great error to suppose that Handel fought his 
battle without aid or sympathy. If that were the fact it would 
tell far more strongly against him than any indictment that 
could be preferred. The man who confesses he has no friends 
justifies his enemies. The brusque and sometimes overbearing 
manner which the composer had in common with Luther and 
many others of his great countrymen, was mainly the result of a 
grim earnestness and fixity upon immediate purpose, which was 
intolerant of all hindrance ; but though it alienated many petty 
natures, there were better minds which found it to weigh light 
against the noble qualities which lay beneath. The statements 
of contemporaries also prove that he had much of a social gift 
of humour, which broke through and played upon the clouds 
that darkened his horizon. ‘Through all his troubles and labours 
the Court stood steadily by him, and some of the noblest 
Handelisms were developed in works commanded for State occa- 
sions, such as coronations, royal weddings and funerals, victories, 
and treaties of peace. Pope, who knew nothing of music, showed 
always an instinctive recognition of the composer’s power, and 
would have good-naturedly given the ‘bold Briareus’ a bit of 
his own little immortality if he had needed it ; while Arbuthnot, 
who did know something of music, smote right and left with his 
keen blade in defence of his huge friend who scorned to defend 
himself. But neither Handel’s amazing energy nor the aid of his 
friends could avail in the end against the persistent malice of an 
age which was fickle in all but its hatreds. The successful pro- 
duction of Alezander’s Feast—a work in which Handel enjoyed 
the happiness, rare to him, of marrying his music to immortal 
verse-~and what music it was he gave away in these nuptials !— 
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was but a temporary break in the rapid series of reverses en- 
tailed by the failure of his operas. There is no guessing how 
long he would have carried on the war, for he had the stubborn- 
ness, as well as the valour and force, of the Titans; but at 
length all, and more than all his money was gone, and, what was 
still worse, his body and mind both broke down together. 
Deeply pathetic, in proportion to his past bravery and power, 
was the sight of the grand old master, stricken at once with 
paralysis and insanity, dropping pen and baton till he could 
slowly win back his strength from the healing waters of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He won it back, however; for he had yet to reach 
the climax of his achievement. 

Out of the depths of his trouble Handel arose feeble-bodied 
and comparatively poor, but as a man and an artist grander than 
before. Personal sorrow is, after all, the crucial test of genius, 
which embraces the moral nature as well as intellectual power. 
At its touch inferior stuff grows withered and bitter, while the 
true mens divinior comes from the crucible, softened it may be, 
but also expanded, ennobled, and purged from some of its 
earthly dross. We cannot but think that the beautiful and 
tender tone-picture of the friendship of David and Jonathan, 
which Handel at this period drew in his oratorio of Saul, was 
largely influenced by the mellowing effect of his late afflictions. 
And how much of the awful solemnity of that ‘Dead March,’ 
from the same work, which has come to be the funeral music 
of all departed heroes, did the composer bring with him 
from the ‘Valley of the Shadow’ on whose verge he had 
lately stood ? 

But these embodiments of common human emotions were 
but steps on his way to the enterprises which now lay 
before him. He had to sing his transcendent religious Epos, 
divided into its two great stages ; first, of the earthly deliverance 
of suffering faith in the Exodus of Israel; and second, of the 
Incarnation of Divine love to reveal the salvation of man in the 
Christian Evangel. When we think of this as a merely human 
task, to be wrought out with the aid of the seven simple sounds, 
distributed and combined by poor human science and imagina- 
tion, we cannot enough wonder at the majestic ease with which 
this man, so lately struggling with ruin, debility, and mental 
eclipse, rises to the level of his immense design. And the 
results! We confess that we never yet met with any attempt 
to analyze, or in any way to account for this deathless music, 
that did not strike us as an aimless and impotent misdirection 
of critical energy. We know that Israel in Egypt was com- 
posed in twenty-seven days, the Messiah in twenty-three—facts 
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marvellous to all time! We also know something of the re- 
sources of science and skill, and of the phases of life and culture 
which entered into their composition ; yet, when all these have 
been considered in detail, we come to their combination and find 
that there has sprung into being a something more of spiritual 
grandeur which they do not seem to account for. This new and 
real result is impalpable to the apparatus of criticism to which 
we subject other compositions, even those of Handel himself. 
We may, indeed, discover the fine arrangement of theme, 
counter-theme, and episode in such a melody, for instance, as ‘I 
‘know that my Redeemer liveth, detecting that wonderfully 
simple contrivance for emphasizing Christian assurance by 
planting the word ‘know’ upon the accented upper tonic ; or 
we may watch the cumulative force of successive phrases and 
orchestral combinations in such choruses as ‘Sing ye to the 
‘Lord,’ or the ‘Grand Hallelujah ; and yet we leave untouched 
the secret essence which awes and sublimes us as we hear. 

As we have already stated, the composer was condemned to 
see his Israel received with cold toleration ; and the revulsion 
and disgust in his own mind would doubtless lead to one of those 
outbursts of violent speech to which "he was liable under dis- 
appointment at all periods of his life, but which were usually 
as brief as tropical storms, and left him serene and resolute as 
before. In this case the wound must have been exceptionally 
severe ; for we know that the idea had about this time entered 
his mind of leaving England for ever. But, in 1741, his aid was 
asked in favour of the Irish Society for the relief of prisoners for 
debt—an object which would promptly engage his benevolent 
sympathies; and this was the immediate and appropriate im- 
pulse to the composition of the Messiah—of that supreme act of 
praise to Him who came to ‘break the bonds, and set the 
‘ prisoners free.’ That act was consummated amongst the genial- 
hearted Irish, whose minds, being clear of all Bononcini and 
Senesino grudges, were open to the full sublimity and tender- 
ness of this memorable contribution to their charitable purpose. 
To similar purposes Handel seems to have especially dedicated the 
Messiah, for he conducted it in person eleven times for the 
benefit of the London Foundling Hospital, realizing a total gain 
of £7,000 to the charity. With all his personal faults, we must 
associate Handel as much with the moral beauty as with the 
musical perfection of his Christian epic. It isa gain to ourselves 
that the memory of the man should not be merged in that of 
the artist. 
The enthusiasm with which the Messiah was received in 
Dublin, and afterwards even in London, must have determined 
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Handel to complete his life and labours in the land of his 
adoption, The next eleven years were illustrated by the com- 
— of thirteen oratorios; the succeeding seven were 

rkened by the same malady which had long ago engaged his 
filial sympathy for his mother. There is infinite pathos in this 
closing of the windows of the souls of the greatest of men. We 
think of blind Homer, blind Milton, and blind Handel, till pity 
melts admiration into reverential love. Couldithere be any 
nobler subject for tragic verse than the great composer standing, 
as he did, in 1753, pale and tremulous, with his sightless eye- 
balls directed towards a tearful concourse of people, during 
the delivery of his sad song from Samson : ‘Total eclipse! No 
‘sun! No moon’? The gloom of these seven years was the gloom 
of the porch of death. Handel died on Good Friday, the 13th 
of April, 1759. 

Any account of the thirteen oratorios which succeeded the 
Messiah is here simply impossible. There is not one of them 
that would not of itself constitute a just title to the fame of 
its composer. The names of several, such as Judas, Saison, 
and Jephthah, are household words in the land. 

Neither the name of Shakspeare nor that of Milton separately 
suggests a complete parallel to the genius and accomplished 
work of Handel. He had marked affinities with both, and we 
think it not too much to say that the circle of his capacity in- 
cluded the main characteristics of each,—allowance, of course, 
being made for the difference of the medium through which he 
worked, and for his enforced slavery to incompetent librettists. 
With Shakspeare, he had immense range and variety of illus- 
tration, dramatic clearness of outline, grotesque humour, and 
versatile fancy. With Milton, he had majesty of purpose, ear- 
nestness in realizing it, largeness and splendour of imagination, 
breadth and simplicity of phrase. In common with both he had 
profound pathos, practical sense, and healthy objectiveness. This 
last feature was specially Handelian. Even Shakspeare created 
a self-questioning Hamlet, whom Handel could not have set to 
music. It is the curious and chromatic Spohrs that find musical 
possibilities in Fausts, and even in abstract notions. But 
Handel was direct, diatonic, and had a muscular grasp of the 
real world. And he was earnest in proportion to his reality. 
With a conception to carry out, he worked forward like destiny, 
claiming tribute at all hands, by the right divine of every poet 
worthy to be called great. In one of his oratorios (Joshua) 
there are, in close neighbourhood, illustrations of the twitter of 
a lnnet and the tremble and crash of an earthquake! This 
ardour of absorption in his aim is a feature in whieh we can 
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scarcely speak of parallels. With him it was ‘rem, quocunque 
modo, rem.’ This explains, if it does not justify, his undoubted 
occasional use of other men’s thoughts, as well as the repetition 
of his own. It, in fact, made of him the ‘socialist by antici- 
‘pation, which M. Schcelcher, in another sense, describes him 
to have been. If the personal property of Uria, Kerl, and 
Erba, in certain passages which he promoted to immortality, had 
been pleaded to him asa bar to the use which he found it 
needful to make of them, he would probably have anticipated 
M. Proudhon’s famous maxim, ‘ La propriété c'est le vol” He cer- 
tainly claimed no immunity from reprisals. By the openness of 
his appropriations, and the lavish squandering of his own wealth, 
he seemed to say: ‘You charge me with taking other men’s 
‘thoughts. True; I needed them. Here are my own thoughts ; 
‘if you can employ them with a like profit to the world, take 
‘them, and with them a thousand welcomes. We have no new 
theory of moral bearings in such cases; but if a distinction 
between larceny and conquest still survives in the world, let 
Handel have the benefit of it. 

But in estimating the career and gifts of Handel, the eye, 
after traversing the enormous breadth of view opened to it, and 
noting a few salient characteristics, is irresistibly drawn to a 
luminous central point. As a writer of. secular and sacred 
dramas, and of instrumental music, Handel was full of interest 
for the student; but he was, above all, and for the world at 
large, the composer of Israel and of the Messiah. About these 
works themselves there is much that is not amenable to ordinary 
modes of judgment, but they may serve to throw a reflected 
_ on some noteworthy features of the mind that produced 
them. 

One of the main impressions we derive from a hearing of the 
Israel and Messiah is, that in them we have Christian art in 
its purest form, uncoloured by the peculiarities of schools or 
churches. They have not, indeed, the pale, ascetic purity of 
Giotto, any more than the sensuous devotion of later art. In 
Handel the sentiment of religious beauty was abundant, but it 
was nothing except as it depended upon and existed for the truth. 
With him this was the solid substratum of all loveliness or 
grandeur in sacred music, and it is the secret at once of 
his simplicity and exaltation. He is the more impressive as 
his style has in it none of the strategy of impression. His 
thoughts never seem to have run upon how the solemn mysteries 
of sound should wind through vaulted aisles with modulated 
swell and fall, to create religious feeling in the breasts of senti- 
mental worshippers ; but he surrendered his own mind to the 
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burden of solemn meaning in the sacred Word, and while under 
its influence, employed all the resources of his art to convey that 
meaning through the sense to the soul. Dr. Crysander has 
pee out, that while all composers of sacred music before 

andel wrote for the Church, he wrote for the Bible. He in- 
herited from his mother a reverence for the Bible. That he was 
thoroughly familiar with its contents there is abundant proof. ‘I 
have read my Bible well,’ said he, when the Bishop of London 
sent him some passages as the text for the Coronation 
Anthems, ‘and will choose for myself’ During the com- 
position of the Messiah, he was absorbed in the deep signifi- 
cance of the words on which it was based, and he was found 
poring over some of them with tears in his eyes. And it is when 
in immediate contact with these holy words that he rises, as if 
by a contagious inspiration, to those supreme summits of sub- 
limity which were inaccessible to him when dealing with Scripture 
histories, parodied at second hand, mainly from French sources, 
by the Humphreys, Hamiltons, and Morells, who wrote his 
metrical texts. And when we are borne by ardours so directly 
kindled at the source of Divine truth to these mountain tops, 
where a fervid faith is made to hear the ascriptions of the 
‘multitude whom no man can number,’ that we lose sight even 
of the composer himself, and regard only the great Revelation 
which shines through and above him. In the very order and 
gradation with which Handel approached his master-work of 
Christian art there is remarkable evidence of his close relation to 
the Bible. That order corresponds in the main with the order of 
the dispensations recorded in the sacred books. His first Te 
Deum, the Chandos Anthems, and the choral parts of Esther, 
Deborah, and other works, culminating in Israel, are full of the 
spirit of the Old Testament, as distinguished from the New. 
Mingled with all their grandeur there is a certain degree of un- 
rest, of militant energy and human passion, as if the worship 
of the Lord of Hosts were leavened with a perpetual defiance of 
His enemies. This, as a dominant tendency, seems to have finally 
spent itself in the triumphant chant evoked by the fate of ‘the 
‘Horse and his Rider.’ Inthe Messiah, composed when Handel’s 
personal affliction and restoration had their time to do their work 
in the recesses of his mind, another spirit arose in divine har- 
mony with that of the New Testament ; and though the com- 
poser afterwards treated subjects from the Jewish history, and 
was too much of a man and an artist to suppress in them one 
iota of any timely zeal of battle, there was henceforth a subtle 
infusion of the new spirit, bringing with it a tender grace, a pathos, 
and a calmness of faith unknown before. 
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It is not to be hoped, amidst existing diversities of culture, that 
we shall not be judged by some to have assigned too high an 
importance to these, or to any possible embodiments of religious 
truth in musical forms. It need imply no disrespect to the 
habits and temperaments which so largely help to form judg- 
ments of this kind, if we decline to reason with them. They 
will certainly not be confirmed by many persons amongst the 
thousands who will be listening to the noblest works of Handel 
while our comments on them are’ passing through the press. 

The ‘Life of Handel,’ by M. Scheelcher, is curious as the produc- 
tion of an enthusiastic political refugee, knowing nothing of mu- 
sical science, from a martial nation which knows nothing-of Handel, 
except ‘See, the conquering hero comes!’ The book appeared 
two years before the Handel Centenary in 1859, and did much to 
widen an intelligent interest in that event. The field was still 
open for a critical biography, and this want is being well supplied 
in the work of Dr. Chrysander, the learned secretary of the Ger- 
man Handel Society. The third volume, which was promised for 
1861, has not yet reached us ; but the two first volumes, bringing 
the narrative down to 1740, are notable specimens of German 
thoroughness and critical acumen. The errors of previous 
writers go down in great shocks before the sickle, and the story 
of Handel is finally cleared of heaps of traditionary trash. The 
collation of the two biographies shows, further, the advantage 
possessed by a cultivated musician ir. such a labour. That our 
own historians of the great composer are superseded by a French- 
man and a German does not seem to us a matter for regret. 
There is room on this grave for immortelles and Denkzeichen ; 
and we gladly see about it a representative congress of grateful 
nations, owning the universal genius to which locality was 
no more a limit than time will prove itself to be. 


Arr. ITl.—The Bible; the Missal; and the Breviary. 2 Vols. 
T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


IN this article we mean to show that the rigorous uniformity 
exacted by the Church of England from the time of the Re- 
formation was not the perpetuation of a past usage, but an 
_innovation—a Protestant novelty. It came not from the 
Ecclesiasticism of Rome, but from the Erastianism of St. 
Stephen’s. In so far as this department of change was con- 
cerned, our Reformation consisted of bad made worse. Not 
that the Prayer Book of the Reformed English Church was more 
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exceptionable than the formularies which preceded ; but the 
authority exercised was less rational. In early times each 
bishop framed his own Liturgy. Few of the more ancient 
of these formularies have been preserved: for there was no 
great reason to endeavour to communicate the knowledge of them 
to posterity when churches framed them at their own discre- 
tion. Concerning the fact that the early bishops did exercise 
this discretion, ecclesiastical historians are agreed. Nor did the 
Roman Church seek to contravene this liberty. On the con- 
trary, it sanctioned the practice ; and, as we shall find, we in 
England were not denied this indefeasible and inalienable right. 

It is, therefore, an easy task to prove, that on the introduction 
of papal Christianity into England, diversity and liberty obtained 
in the celebration of public worship. ‘The faith is one, the 
‘customs of churches various; and one manner of mass prevails 
‘in the Holy Church of Rome, another in the Church of the 
‘Gauls. How, then, ought a bishop to officiate in the Church?’ 
Such was the inquiry of the missionary Augustine. To this Pope 
Gregory replies, ‘If you have found anything more acceptable to 
‘God, whether in the Church of Rome or that of the Gauls, or 
‘any other, carefully select it; and by singular instruction, 
‘instil what you may have collected out of many churches into 
‘the Church of the English. Choose out of every church what is 
‘pious, religious, and right, and treasure up this composition in 
‘the minds of the English as a customary use for divine offices.’ 

This principle was never abandoned by Rome: she invariably 
acted upon the liberty thus commended and carried out. Addi- 
tions and alterations were repeatedly made in this very use 
which Augustine compiled ; and what is more, ‘the Popes took 
‘no care to reduce the several churches and copies to a uni- 
‘formity ; and, indeed, it was scarcely practicable to do it. So 
that distinguished canonist, Johnson, speaks in his collection of 
ecclesiastical laws. He also says, that ‘the series, and pomp, and 
‘ceremoniale of divine worship were left to the discretion of 
‘them that officiated.’* 

That a large amount of liberty in this form pervaded the 
ecclesiastical institutions of the Anglo-Saxons is evident from 
what Wihtred, the most clement king of the Kentish, says 
in his law, A.D. 696: ‘A freedom from taxes belongs to the 
‘Church; and let men pray for the king of their own accord, 
‘ without any compulsory law.’ Construed literally, it implies 
that the practice then prevailed of free prayer for the king, and 
a portion for all other people ; and so this law mixes itself in 


* See his note upon the Constitution of a.p. 1416, and his general preface, 
section xiii. page xviii. 
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with the canons of Elfric, in 957, when he exhorts ‘all God's 
‘servants to pray devoutly for the king and their bishop, and 
‘for their benefactors, and for all Christian people.’ For even 
the use of books of prayer did not preclude unwritten and 
spontaneous acts of public worship, inasmuch as whatever books 
were used were those which priests compiled themselves ; and 
were guides rather than fetters to devotion. Moreover, the 
books were the property of the priests, who copied one from the 
other; and ‘were often inconsistent with each other, as it 
‘frequently happened that transcribers took the liberty of 
varying the copies.’* 

That the Book of Prayers then used was a guide, not a fetter, 
becomes self-evident from the law of Edgar, A.D. 960. He says, 
‘A priest should never celebrate mass without book ; but let 

‘ the canon be before his eyes, to see to, if he will: lest he mis- 
~ ‘take. Now this ‘Canon of the Mass’ [Secreta] was the most 
important portion of the missal. It was upon the right celebra- 
tion of this part that, according to the then prevailing dogmata 
of Rome, the salvation of the living, and the repose of the dead, 
was made to depend: a mistake here was fatal. Yet this most 
essential part of the mass was guarded, not enjoined. ‘It is 
‘ fairly intimated here,’ says Johnson, in his note, ‘that the 
‘ priests used to say this canon without book ; and even here the 
‘ priest is only permitted, not enjoined, to read it. Nor must 
it be overlooked, that this instruction extends not to the whole 
contents of the missal, but to one part only of it. True, another 
law in the same code charges ‘every priest to take great care 
“to have a good book, at least, a true one. But this caution 
serves to confirm the previous assertion respecting the liberty 
then prevailing in the use priests made of their books ; and the 
freedom of transcribers in copying them. One thing is certain, 
that if any power inhered in the ecclesiastical authority to issue 
commands upon this matter, 10 man could have been found, in 
any age, more disposed to speak authoritatively than Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury.f As a strict, if not the strictest 
disciplinarian of that or any other age, he was not the man to 
have let the priest off with advice, if authority could or might 
have been exercised even upon a matter of such vast moment as 
this Canon of the Mass. 

It may be imagined that the reason why the Papal Church 
did not interpose her authority upon this point was, that the 
times were not ripe for uniformity. In direct opposition to any 
such surmise, it is to be remembered, that in this very code of 
* Johnson, ubi supra. 

+ Bede, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, places his death in a.p. 988. 
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Edgar’s ecclesiastical laws, there is one which expressly points 
in this direction. It reads thus: ‘ That all priests be uniform as 
‘to the feasts and fasts, and all bid [announce] them in the 
‘same manner, that they may net misinform the people. This 
law of uniformity applies to ‘ feasts and fasts ; and to them only. 
Why? Because on every such occasion, civil as well as religious 
advantages accrued to the people. There was the ‘protection 
‘of God and the Holy Church :’ so that no criminal could be 
arrested on those days, nor any civil suit commenced, argued, or 
determined. The people, therefore, had many secular interests 
at stake; and the priest of one parish or district was not to 
imperil such interests by announcing one day, whilst the priest 
of another parish or district would announce a different day. 
Such conflicting notices would necessarily occasion confusion : 
the effect of which would involve parishioners in great loss and 
damage, in relation to their civil privileges. The ‘uniform 
‘manner,’ is restricted, therefore, to special times, and not to 
public worship. For as to this, the difference was most 
emphatically drawn between the mode of celebrating ‘the Canon 
‘of the Mass’ and the bidding of feasts and fasts. Why did 
this difference exist? Because, in the first place, but for this 
‘uniform manner,’ in the notice given, the people were sure to 
suffer a social wrong ; and in the next place, because if a similar 
‘uniform manner’ of celebrating the Canon of the Mass had 
been enjoined, the Church would have been despoiled of her 
liberty to ‘pray without any compulsory law ;’ but for which 
liberty, neither a feast nor a fast could ever have been appointed 
by the Church. 

With Edgar, it has been said by Milton, ‘died all the Saxon 
‘glory.’ He left the essential constitution of the Church intact. 
Nor was it impaired by the Danish or the Norman Conquests. 
Whatever changes took place consequent on either of those 
events, were upon the ecclesiastical surface, and by no means 
entered into the substratum of the ancient Episcopal polity. 
We shall, therefore, find that this question about the diversity 
of services, and liberty in the use or non-use of them, remained 
as Edgar left it. 

It was after the Norman Conquest that the matter engaged 
public attention. The ‘Customary Use,’ compiled by Augustine, 
had been retained ; but with very many variations, expurgations, 
and, in the view of some portions of the clergy, many adornments 
and intrinsically valuable additions. Stillit had become confused 
in the rubrics ; so much so, that they frequently clashed with each 
other. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, undertook the onerous 
task of reducing all the differences into one certain form, both as 
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to the text and the rubrics, and what was before doubtful was 
now ascertained. He did this A.D. 1077; and, as by ancient 
custom the Bishop of Salisbury was precentor of the College of 
Bishops, that prelate had the regimen of the choir. Hence his 
compilation passed under the designation of the ‘Use of 
‘Sarum,’ which, in its turn, was very much altered before 
the Reformation. 

This ‘Use’ was not at first generally received. Beyond his own 
see the Bishop of Salisbury could not introduce it; and even 
there, although he might prepare, he could not prescribe : for 
each priest could plead that the ancient constitution of Epis- 
copacy, ratified by Edgar’s law, gave him power. to use or 
not to use the old-written Service ; and as to the bishops, each 
one of these was, in this matter as well as in. jurisdiction, 
perfectly independent. Nor was it, as will presently appear, 
until the whole bench of bishops began to take measures 
against the Lollards that anything like an authoritative 
sanction was given to this ‘Use of Sarum; and it was then 
given by the special consent of each bishop, in his individual 
capacity, and then only to a certain part of it, which was 
to be used annually. 

The introduction of this new book did not accomplish much. 
Without the aid of authority, it had to make a way for itself 
against the prestige of antiquity, which those who clung to 
Augustine’s compilation most strenuously pleaded. Priests were 
not disposed to incur the heavy expense of employing paid 
transcribers; and as to copying it by their own hands, many 
of them could not write, and others were too indolent to take 
the trouble. Such men, and they were by far the most 
numerous class, contented themselves with such books as a 
predecessor might, perchance, have left as a legacy to the 
Church, or which accident might have placed in their hands. 
When these all failed, they fell back upon their old book. 
This fact explains the following law: ‘ Because the secret part of 
‘the mass is frequently corrupted through the mistake of writers, 
‘or the oldness of the books, so that it cannot be distinctly 
‘read, let archdeacons take great care that the “Canon of 
‘the Mass” be corrected according to some true and approved 
‘copy. 

Much more is involved in this language than at once meets 
the eye. The date of the constitution is A.D. 1195, and revives 
the identical matter which Edgar, two hundred and thirty-five 
years before, had mentioned under the terms ‘Canon of the 
‘Mass.’ This is now stated to have become so corrupted that it 
cannot be distinctly read. The oldness of the book, or the 
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mistake of writers, occasioned the imperfection of the copy. 
The priest, therefore, in the use of words, had depended on 
memory, or he had used others ad libitum. Over the contents 
of the book no authoritative supervision had prevailed; and 
therefore, the priests, having the book as their own, dealt with 
it and with its contents as best pleased them. Henceforth ‘the 
‘Canon of the Mass’ was to be corrected ; but not one word is 
uttered as to the other parts. Neither is the archdeacon em- 
powered to correct even this part; if done at all, the priest 
or some friendly scribe for him was to do it, and that ‘ according 
‘to some true and approved copy.’ Probably the ‘ Use of Sarum’ 
is intended ; if so, the design was to expedite a more general 
acceptance of the book, the reception of which dragged heavily 
along. Be that as it may, an ‘approved’ copy was to be the 
model in the correction. Authority is not meant by the word 
‘approved ;’ it rather must be restricted to some copy which had 
found favour or acceptance. For authority would have been 
itself obliged to be more definite; whereas ‘some’ one book 
is mentioned. Had any authority existed upon this matter, 
the man who issued the instruction would have been the last, 
not to have summoned it forth to his aid. Hubert Walter, 
who made the constitution, was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Legate a Latere, and Chief Justiciary of England, at one 
and the same time. ‘He was a man who evinced an im- 
‘moderate affectation for secular power, Johnson tells us: 
and he himself, in the preamble states, that he ‘held assizes 
‘and all pleas of the Crown by his officers, but he and his 
‘ officials held pleas of Christianity,’ 7.¢., sat in the Ecclesiastical 
Court. His object is also stated to have been to ‘reform the 
‘ecclesiastical manners of that Church’—York—where he sat 
in Council. Yet even this man, armed and fenced about as 
he was with power, both civil and ecclesiastical, did not seek 
to carry out this reform of the ‘Canon of the Mass’ (the most 
vital point) by the aid of either one or the other kind of law. 
Whatever of correction was to take place was to be made by 
archdeacons. Now mark—the threat was despised. For, 
according to Lynwood (quoted by Johnson, in his note upon 
the 25th Canon of 1222), the archdeacon has ‘by common 
‘right power to visit by way of inquiry, but they have no 
‘power of correction without custom, except for slight matters ; 
and therefore this last-quoted canon charges the archdeacons 
to ‘view’ the books. So that Walter, in throwing this cor- 
rection of them upon the archdeacons, tacitly acknowledged 
there was no authority that could reach this case. 

Things grew worse. Priests are charged, in the succeeding 
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canons, with not ‘rightly pronouncing the words; with not 
‘knowing their true meaning ;’ with being ‘stupidly unwilling 
‘to Baptize ; and many other things of this sort. For these 
negligences and irregularities a remedy was provided; not one 
that should correct the priest, but one designed to mislead the 
people. It was pretended that the priest, ‘both in the nocturnal 
‘and diurnal office, celebrated with diligence and devotion, as 
‘God gives ability ; and that all the sacraments were performed 
‘with such devotion as God inspires. Was it a ray of light that- 
had lingered from better times, which now induced the Church 
to talk about ability? It was the word Justin Martyr had used 
in A.D.» 155, when he said, ‘the Bishop sent up praises and 
‘ prayers to God with his utmost ability, oon duvvayic. Respecting 
the full and true meaning of this word many strong contro- 
versies formerly prevailed among learned men. It does not 
belong to our present purpose to even mention the views enter- 
tained by them upon this point. Had the word ‘ability’ stood 
alone in this Canon of A.D. 1222, such reference would have been 
ad vem. But, seeing that a claim to inspiration is linked in 
with it, we must take the two words together. The Church was 
fond of this claim to inspiration ; it had often been advanced in 
the Saxon age; and was set up by Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1236, when he ushered in his Constitution, as 
being made ‘by the power of the Holy Ghost.’ Peckham fol- 
lowed the same rule, when, in 1281, he says, ‘the Church, by the 
‘ Holy Ghost, with her sacraments and laws, is sufficient for the 
‘salvation of every man, though he be a sinner to never so great 
‘a degree.” These later authorities explain the meaning of the 
words ‘ability’ and ‘inspire’ They show the gathering of errors 
in the Dark Ages of the Church, and are the matured form of 
that fatal dogma, the opus operatum of the Papacy. 

The Church becomes more degenerate and more impiously 
pretentious ; but holds, withal, a certain kind of freedom. You 
have a remarkable illustration in the proceedings adopted by 
Peckham, or ‘roaring John,’ as he was called, because of the fury 
with which he addressed the priests of his day. He delivered 
himself thus :— 

‘Ye ignorant priests. We fear not the teeth of detraction. - We 
intend, by the preventing grace of the Spirit, to correct some inno- 
vations, or rather, transgressions, now exhaling from the infernal pit. 
Among your damnable neglects, ye, with accursed tongues, consecrate 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s body. Through your ignorance, the 
effects of the Sacrament of Penance are lost; so that those who were 
thought to be safe landed, are but sunk deeper in the abyss of 
damnation. Ye slay souls redeemed with the blood of Christ, and 
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subvert ecclesiastical discipline. We judge such men to be confossers 
of the Devil’s ditches, rather than confessors.’ 


What punishment followed? None atall. Were these priests 
who subverted ecclesiastical discipline, and, according to him, 
did much worse things, were these men expelled the Church? 
Nothing of the sort. Their ‘neglects,’ and ‘the great and scan- 
‘dalous neglect’ of the men of A.D. 1662, were treated by a 
perfectly opposite process. So much so, that the 381 years that 
had elapsed since Peckham had thus roared, ought to: have been 
transposed ; the last period being allowed to fall into the first, 
and the first made to take the place of the last. For, as to the 
effects of the legislation of the two periods, the contrast is so 
great as almost to preclude the belief that they belonged to the 
ecclesiastical code of the times when they bear date. 

This extraordinary Archbishop Peckham had to’ contend 
single-handed against priests: His successors had to do battle 
with the people. These were the most formidable antagonists. 
The Lollards, as an organized body, were the first to enter on 
the field of conflict with the Roman priesthood, and the last 
to leave it. Their exploits of faith, of toil, and of courage, 
are patent to the world. To crush them the entire body of 
the Episcopates became content to hazard one of the most 
ancient constitutional rights of their own order. They, at least, 
placed that. right in abeyance for the time. ‘ Desiring to dilate 
‘the worship of God,’ says Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
AD. 1416, ‘we think fit that the memory of “John of 
‘ Beverley ”’ (an-old Saxon saint and bishop, who had been dead 
695 years) ‘should be celebrated everywhere within our province 
‘in the manner of one confessor, with the regimen of the choir, 
‘according to the Use of the Church of Sarum for ever. 
Several things are here remarkable:—1]. The Use of Sarum 
had never before, during-the 339 years it had obtained accept: 
ance, received an authoritative sanction. It had prevailed only 
by custom, according as priests or people chose to accept 
or decline. 2. Now that it gains an authorization, the sanction 
runs no further than to those parts which regulate a yearly 
feast, and does. not extend. to public worship generally ; and 
3, this very sanction is given with reserve, ‘ We think fit,’ and 
‘do ordain, with. the advice and consent of our brethren and 
‘clergy ’—terms which: Linwood says were not only proper, but 
necessary, because the whole province was brought within 
the reach of the obligation. Had any other matter engaged the 
attention of convocation, or’ secured their approval, it would 
have sufficed to specify the fact in general words. But here 
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the matter was peculiar. It pressed hard upon the ancient 
prescriptive right of each bishop, to prepare and provide a 
use for his own diocese,—a right he could not surrender without 
the consent of his own diocesan synod, composed, as that was, of 
laymen as well as clergy,—a right which was old as the first 
submission of the bishops to the Pope under Theodore, A.D. 
673, and re-affirmed, in the act of formal submission of the 
secular power in England to Rome, AD. 785. The bishops 
might well be chary, therefore, in a matter involving such 
weighty considerations. 

To this period (7.¢., 1416), the whole question of public wor- 
ship or prayer had rested upon the same basisas praise. Neither 
hymns nor psalmody were ever legally provided or legally 
enforced. As far back, indeed, as A.D. 747, it was determined in 
a National Council that ‘nothing be read or sung which is 
“not allowed by common use ; but only what is derived from the 
‘authority of Holy Scripture, and what the custom of the Roman 
‘Church permits.’ But, as Johnson remarks, ‘the Church never 
“made any laws or canons about it, but it was taken up and 
‘ carried on by the tacit approbation of all.’ The italics are his, 
in a note upon the Canon of 1305. Therefore it is that to 
this very day, everything connected with hymns or tunes rests 
with the minister of each church, be it parish or district, 
cathedral or collegiate. We repeat it, the same principle 
prevailed as to the Service of the Church. Use, not law, was the 
rule, and the only rule. ‘The people’ did in this matter what 
Henry VIII. says they did with the canon laws—‘ they, at their 
“free liberty, by their own consent, took and kept them.’* 
And because the Service of the Church was thus taken, it 
gained the force it acquired. It became inwrought in all 
their habits of thought, mixed in with all their desires, flowed 
with all their affections, soothed their sorrows, accompanied 
them to the grave, and gave repose to their souls after 
death. No wonder such service became another name for 
life itself. The intrinsic merits of the Service of the Church 
lie not within the province of the present question. Be these 
what they may, the one great fact established is, not only 
that diversity of service obtained, but also that liberty in the 
use prevailed. 

So stood this grave national institution of public worship 
until the time of the Reformation. Then a new and unique 
phase appears upon the whole arrangement. The framework 
underwent reconstruction, and the principle of adoption en- 
tirely changed. As we have examined the anterior order by 


* 25 Henry VIIL., ch. 21., Preamble. 
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light supplied from ecclesiastical law, emanating from ecclesias- 
tical persons ; so now we have to exhibit the newly-established 
order of service, through the media of statutes proceeding from 
parliamentary authority. 

The First Act of Uniformity passed a.p. 1549. The preamble 
confirms the previous illustrations of the diversity and liberty 
of public worship. It has these words: ‘Where of long time 
‘there hath been had in this realm divers forms of Commén 
‘Prayer, commonly called the Service of the Church, that is 
‘to say, the Use of Sarum, of York, of Bangor, and of Lincoln ; 
‘and besides the same now of late, much more divers and sundry 
‘forms and fashions have been used in the cathedral and parish 
‘churches; with divers and sundry rites and ceremonies con- 
‘cerning matins and even song, and in the administration of other 
‘sacraments of the Church. ‘The King hath hitherto divers 
‘times assayed to stay innovation or new rites, yet the same hath 
‘not had such good success as his Highness required, therefore 
‘he hath been pleased with the intent to secure a uniform, quiet, 
‘and godly order,’ to appeint Cranmer and others ‘ to make one 
‘convenient and meet Order of Common Prayer, the which, by 
‘the aid of the Holy Ghost, is of them concluded.’ This order 
was thenceforth to be ‘used in such order and form as is 
‘contained in the said book, and none other or otherwise.’ 

This statute did two things. It struck away the ancient 
prescriptive right of bishops to prepare, vary, and recommend a 
Use of Open Prayer for their respective sees ; and next, it tied 
up the entire body of the clergy to certain words, to be uttered 
in prescribed forms, ‘and none other or otherwise.’ Had this 
been all, the Act would have been a dead letter as to many of 
the clergy. There were then, had been from time immemorial, 
and there are now, ministers who are ‘ordinaries’ in their own 
churches. The bishop even now does not ‘visit’ them. By 
virtue of institution, they can exercise all the functions of a 
diocesan, and are remnants of the ancient parochial bishops. 
Such unique ‘ordinaries’ were, however, by a very graceful 
turn in the Act, brought within its scope and operation. 
Section xiii. gives ‘archbishops, bishops, and other ordinaries, 
‘having peculiar ecclesiastical jurisdictions, power to carry the 
Act into effect; and by consequence what these ‘other ordi- 
‘naries’ did, or aided in doing in a diocess, that they might 
be called upon to do in their own parishes. It was necessary 
to bring in this provision, because by the constitution of 
Peckham, A.D. 1281, certain things were to be done by 
certain men, ‘unless he [who did them] .be exempt from the 
‘ordinary jurisdiction, both diocesan and metropolitical ; and 
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therefore Peckham himself, two years before, had ‘intreated 
‘all exempt religious priests that they should freely comply 
‘with this ordinance [which related to Prayers for the Dead]; 
‘or at least do by their OWN authority ordain it to be observed. 
‘They are to know that we will thank them for their good- 
‘ will, and shall lament to find them otherwise disposed.’ Here, 
then, we discover a class of priests wholly exempt from diocesan 
and metropolitan authority. Forty-five of such peculiars now 
exist in the Diocess of Winchester, and they were formerly 
much more numerous. But for the section in the Act just 
specified, all these ‘exempt’ priests might have set it at defiance. 
The Ordinary of a peculiar did so defy many a bishop and 
archbishop, who in ancient times sought their happiness in 
quietude and not in contention. By the above proceedings, 
however, the entire priesthood were subdued. 

The Second Act of Uniformity was in the year 1552. It 
made very many alterations in the former book, some of them 
very important; but not one of them was equal to the 
change now made in the words used at delivering the ele- 
ments to the communicants. These contained sentiment and 
doctrine, rather than a mere form of words, and expressly 
taught that the Eucharist was restricted to a commemorative 
solemnity. 

The Third Act of Uniformity dates A.D. 1558. Elizabeth 
re-enjoins the second book of her brother, Edward VL. with 
‘the form of the Litany altered and corrected, and two 
‘sentences added in the delivery of the Sacrament to the com- 
‘municant.’ The Queen restored the words Edward had omitted 
in his second book, and united them to the words he had used 
in his first book. Why restore such words? ‘Because it 
‘appears to have been the persuasion of the Queen and her 
‘council that in the important question of the Eucharist too 
‘much had been done in the reign of Edward VI. in the 
‘way of innovation ; that the mysteries had been impugned 
‘by excluding words that might suggest though they do 
‘not necessarily involve, the doctrine of the real presence.”* 
What this real presence means is beyond our knowledge, nor 
do we find that Episcopalians can aid our ignorance on this 

int. But either Cranmer had been right in what he said, or 

izabeth was wrong. As left in the second book of Edward, the 
doctrine of the real presence was neither suggested nor involved, 
but all mysticism of that sort was expressly excluded: as Elizabeth 
enjoined it, the obscurity returns ; for the words she employed 
(and they are still retained) do more than ‘suggest,’ they declare 


* Cardwell’s Revision of the Liturgies (Oxford), page 34. 
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the mystery intended to be in the service, and that at a time 
when, of all others, the thoughtful communicant is certain to im- 
bibe a sentiment which he cannot disassociate from the solemnity 
in which he is engaged. 

The Fourth Act of Uniformity came into operation A.D. 1662. 
It linked all the three preceding ones into itself, and thus 
formed the crowning point of a distinct class of legislative acts 
that had spread over 113 years. It reimposed subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Elizabeth ; and that for a purpose 
which will presently appear. 

The grave charge brought in this Act against some of the 
ministers of the Church was, that by ‘great and scandalous 
‘neglect in the use of the Liturgy enjoined by’ Elizabeth, they 
had helped to bring about schisms and factions, ‘to the great 
‘decay and scandal of the reformed religion of the Church of 
‘England’ But what if this charge can be turned against the 
accuser? Who had injured the Reformation—Elizabeth, who 
carried back the Church to the use of words in the Liturgy 
which the matured judgment of Cranmer and his compeers had 
expunged, because they contained and sanctioned the doctrine of 
a real presence—or the men who had neglected to use such 
Liturgy simply because it had given a peculiar sanction to the 
Church authorities of their day in their determined efforts to 
restore as much of the old Roman element as possible ?- The charge 
recoils upon this last Act of Uniformity, and cannot, by any 
force of construction, be made to apply to the 2,000 ministers 
who threw up their preferments rather than become Romanized 
to the extent proposed. 

It was conformity to the Doctrine, more than conformity to 
the Liturgy of Elizabeth, that was sought. That was the reason 
why her Thirty-nine Articles were to be subscribed anew. Now, 
what is the fact? Elizabeth did more than restore words in the 
Liturgy which Edward had expunged ; she fell back upon a doc- 
trine which Edward, in his Articles, had repudiated. The doctrine 
was that of the Opus Operatum. His Article reads thus: 
‘Sacraments have a wholesome effect and operation ; [and yet 
‘not that of the work wrought, as some men speak ; which word, 
‘as it is strange and unknown to Holy Scripture, so it engen- 
‘dereth no godly, but a very superstitious sense]. But they that 
‘receive the Sacrament unworthily purchase to themselves 
‘damnation, as St. Paul saith. How reads Elizabeth’s Article ? 
She begins as did Edward ; goes on as he did until she comes to 
the words we have enclosed in brackets. All these she omits, 
and then concludes as Edward had concluded. His renunciation 
of the Opus Operatum she puts to sleep, The Queen and her 
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advisers knew full well that in dropping the renunciation, the 
old Canon of Peckham in 1281* revived, and that not by in- 
duction, but by virtue of a positive statute + of Henry VIII, 
which had declared that the canons then in force to be ‘ now still 
‘in force as they were before the making of the Act.’ This law 
was known; Elizabeth and her advisers must have known it; 
and by a secret, but almost surreptitious, method of proceeding, 
‘the reformed religion of the Church of England’ was thus 
made to retain the real presence doctrine. This was indeed the 
second tenet of that class which she restored. The ‘real pre- 
‘sence’ and the ‘ Opus Operatum’ must ever run pari passu, | 
They are theological twins, and are always seen in company | 
with each other. 

It may be said that these observations apply to 1558 as well 
as to 1662. Doubtless they do, but to a greater extent and 
with more cumulative force to the latter than to the former. 
Indeed, the three preceding Acts of Uniformity reached no 
further than an enjoined use of prepared prayers, and heavy 
penalties for uttering ‘an open word in derogation, depraving, 
‘or despising any part’ of the book; whereas the last Act 
prescribes not use only, and not only reinforces all the penalties 
contained in the other Acts, but demands ‘ assent and consent to 
‘all and everything contained in’ the book. And still more, 
‘assent and consent to’ all such things as are now ‘prescribed’ 
therein. So that the men of this period were tied up to exact 
terms, and, in addition, were made to forswear the constitution of 
their own Church, the authorities of which had never before, 
during all its historic and theological changes, ‘ prescribed ’ belief 
in the ceremonies ordained. And still more, such ‘assent and 
‘consent’ to both use and belief, was ‘ solemnly ’ to be declared in 
the presence of the congregation, made at the same time that the 
Articles ‘ex animo’ were professed as the rule and standard of 
faith. The ‘ex animo’ relative to the Articles would be con- 
strued to apply to the Book of Common Prayer, and lead to 
the conclusion that, as from: his soul, the priest believed every 
word in the standard of faith, so, from his soul, he both believed 
and would use every word prescribed as to practice. The cord 
that had previously been drawn around the altar, had proved 
elastic, a chain is therefore substituted ; and to render the pro- 
cess more stringent and humiliating, the men now required to 
wear this chain were even to declare that from their hearts they 
believed no wrong to have been done either to them or their 
Church, in their being compelled to bear the weight thus laid 
upon them, or feel dishonoured by this newly-invented and 


* Quoted in page 64. + 25 Henry VIII, ch. xix. sect. 7. 
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‘prescribed subjection. ‘We quit, said they, ‘rather than 
‘conform.’ And, according to the: constitution of their Church, 
they carried their ‘Orders’ along with them, which ‘Orders, by 
the same constitution, they could confer upon others, either with 
or without the presence of a bishop. 

We content ourselves with simply stating these matters of 
fact, and leave our readers to make their own application and 
use of them. 


Art. IV.—({1.) Tke Alps; or, Sketches of Life and’ Nature in the 


Mountains. By H. Berwerscu. ‘Translated by the Rev. 
Lestiz Srepnen, M.A. London: Longman & Co. 1861. 
(2.) Sketches of Nature in the Alps. By Friepricu von Tscuvnt.. 

London: Longman & Co. 1856. 

(3.) Mountaineering in 1861. A Vocation Tour. By Joun TyNnpAtt,. 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain; Author of the ‘Glaciers of the Alps.” 
London: Longman & Co. 1862. 


(4.) Peaks, Passes, and Glaeters ; being Excursions by Members of the 


Alpine Club. Second Series. Edited by Epwarp Snirtey 
Keynepy, M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. In Two 
Volumes. London: Longman & Co. 1862. 


MOUNTAINEERING has now become a sort of fashionable 
pastime. The existence of a society for the exploration of 
Alpine cliffs and glaciers is a significant feature of the age. 
Had the great geographical problems of the last few centuries 
been still unsolved, we should probably propose to settle them 
by means of clubs, or, if likely to produce money, by means of 
joint-stock companies, with limited liability. We should have 
associations for the discovery of America, the fountains of the 
Nile, the north-west passage, or the circumnavigation of the 
globe, as it is possible that we may soon have clubs for the 
investigation of islands like Iceland, or of continents like Africa. 

There is, however, a peculiar charm about mountain adventure, 
not only for the philosopher, who climbs into a new world, where 
science has a thousand questions to ask ; or the poet, who finds 
richer food for his fancy than the prose levels of life can afford ; 
but even for the Cockney tourist, prouder’of his Richmond Hill 
than a Swiss of his Jungfrau ; or the Yankee traveller, who looks 
upon Vesuvius as lost for want of a Barnum, and wonders why 
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the ‘Italian Government don’t put Pompeii into proper repair.’ 
In what this charm consists it might be difficult to explain. 
Much of it is undoubtedly physical. A man must be in good 
bodily trim to scramble up steep rocks, and pick his path over 
slippery ice and treacherous snow. He must have plenty of 
vigour within him to hoist his own frame, particularly if it be 
one of portly dimensions, to a height of 14,000 or 15,000 feet 
above the margin of the sea. The Alps, indeed, would lose half 
their glory if we could reach their summits in a sedan chair. 
When, therefore, a person is in splendid muscular condition, the 
mere exercise of his energies in an atmosphere untainted by the 
impurities of the plains must occasion a species of exhilaration 
which of itself is sufficient to inspire him with a passion for 
crags and precipices. To those also whose stock of strength may 
be smaller, or whose habits of life may ‘be sedentary, mountain 
air and mountain travel soon impart an elasticity of spirit and 
(shall we say it?) a ferocity of appetite which are perfectly 
delightful. We can vouch for one individual, who, having lost 
the sense of hunger for many years, and eaten his meals, as he 
alleged, rather from a feeling of duty to his stomach than from 
any pleasure in the operation, re-discovered the faculty whilst 
wandering in Switzerland, and came back protesting that, like 
the French gourmand, he could almost devour his father, if he 
had only such sauce as Alpine oxygen to enliven his lungs and 
to assist him in digesting the old gentleman. 

But if much of the fascination to which we advert is physical, 
much also is mental. Mere freedom from the cares of civilization 
will doubtless induce a hard-worked man to think well of the 
rocks, for is it not a pleasure to find oneself in a region where 
no duns can follow, where no writs or hostile notices can be 
served, and where the postman cannot bring you his usual 
allowance of ‘three or four disagreeable letters to a single joy- 
giving epistle? It would be impossible, indeed, for any person, 
however prosaic by disposition, unless all sympathy with nature 
had been crushed out of his soul in the counting-house or on the 
Exchange, to enter the Alpine world and not feel conscious that 
there was magic in the mountaiijs. He might travel from Dan 
to Beersheba and declare that all''was barren, particularly in the 
commercial way ; but if there is any region where he would be 
likely to forget the Ready Reckoner, and to think little about 
the closing price of the funds, it is that where man measures 
himself against the giant hills, and discovers that he is a mere 
pigmy in stature and ‘an insect in power. When he sees peaks 
he cannot climb, and precipices down which he is afraid to look ; 
when he listens to the roar of the merciless avalanche, or watches 
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the fall of the granite particles which indicate the march of the 
stealthy but resistless glacier; when he is overtaken by one of 
those snow storms which serve so often as the traveller’s shroud, 
or hears the ‘live thunder’ leap from crag to crag, whilst rock 
and sky are all ablaze with the red lightning; then, if ever, the 
most unromantic wanderer’will be likely to confess that there are 
more inspiring topics in the world than the fortunes of cotton, or 
the results of the last division in the House. 

And not only does nature work upon a colossal scale in all her 
mountain transactions, but the changes and contrasts she pre- 
sents are such as cannot fail to astonish us poor dwellers on the 
plains. We set out after breakfast from a valley where we leave 
the heats of summer, and, crossing the frontier line of snow, find 
ourselves before dinner within the haunts of perpetual winter. 
Perspiring, we make the plunge from July to January; and, 
frozen, we return, in the course of a few hours, to the dog-days 
again. Through forests full of noble trees, and vineyards loaded 
with luscious grapes, we pursue our morning course ; but before 
long we reach a region where not a shoot of grass is to be seen, 
and where no vegetable, however hardy in its habits, could be 
induced to grow. We proceed with the burning beams of the 
sun playing upon us as fiercely as if we were in India, and ‘yet 
beneath our feet there may be a mass of ice as thick and solid 
as if it had been bred in Greenland ; the very water in its pools 
producing such a deadly chill that it curdles the blood in our 
veins, and seems to drain out all the life fromthe part immersed. 
In fact, in the course of a single day, we pass through all 
climates, run through all seasons, and traverse all latitudes, from 
the smiling south to the frozen pole. The ends of the earth 
are brought together for our benefit, and the wanderer finds that 
time and space have been magnificently subjugated as if to 
minister to his passing entertamment. 

Now as the tide of adventure has set in so strongly for the 
hills, we presume that some of our more sedentary readers will 
not be unwilling to follow us whilst we glance at a few of the 
chief features and peculiarities of the ‘mountain world. ‘These 
we may seize in succession (as far as-our space will permit) 
whilst indulging in an imaginary ascent. 

The first thing to be done is, of course, to fix upon your 
mountain. In revolving this question it is a point of honour 
with every gallant explorer that he should not allow himself to 
be determined by any considerations of ease, facility of access, 
or lightness of labour; on the contrary, he is bound, in justice to 
his character, to select one which is difficult, obstinate, and, to say 
the least, slightly dangerous. Should it be a rock on which no 
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human foot has hitherto been planted, he is fairly entitled toa 
few complacent reflections upon his daring, and the possible 
advantages which may result to mankind from the exploit. To 
a practised cragsman indeed there is a peculiar charm about an 
untrodden peak. It lifts its head with a jaunty defiant air which | 
seems to challenge the whole world in general, and the Alpine 
club in particular. It soars up saucily as if it fancied that it was. 
safe from mortal tread, and would never be touched, except by 
the eagle’s wing, or perchance by the chamois’ hoof. But some [ 
desultory Briton in search of a sensation arrives in the neighbour- | 
hood, and learning that the mountain has never been scaled, } 
resolves to take the conceit out of it or to perish in the attempt. 
Indeed, the cool cavalier way in which some of our countrymen 
now beard the most truculent mountains frequently astonishes 
the natives themselves. When Mr. Mathews, jun., and Mr. 
Jacomb laid seige to Monte Viso last summer, the guide who 
was provided for them intimated that he had aseended as far as 
the foot of the peak, and on hearing that they wished to reach 
the top instead of the bottom, he and the landlord ‘burst out 
‘into a chorus, of which impossible, inaccessible, frightful pre- 
‘cipices, madness, and death formed the principal burden.’ 

The first question, however, being settled, namely, upon what 
hill you shall operate, there remains much to be done before the 
attackcan commence. A suitable-storming party must be formed; 
guides- and porters must be engaged (subject to considerable 
expostulation in all probability as to expense, for many of the 
Alpine conductors exhibit as deplorable a weakness: for money as 
British cabmen) ; the undertaking must be duly victualled; 
ropes, axes, poles, thermometers, and other instruments,. must be 
procured, and then, perhaps, it may be requisite to wait for two, 
three, or four days before the rain ceases, and the clouds, together 
with your own gathering wrath, are dispersed. No wonder that. 
an impatient. man groans under such a watery dispensation ; for 
of all dreary things in the world, what can be more trying to the 
temper than to be shut up in a little secluded hostelry, whilst 
your soul is athirst for mountain glory, and compelled to murder 
time by composing querulous verses, writing lamenting letters to 
friends, performing little tailoring tricks upon your attire, or 
studying the aspects of the sky until you grow desperate, and 
conclude that here at least it is St. Swithin’s day all the year 
round. Mr. Tuckett, indeed, is of opinion that these intervals of 
vicious weather are of great service to enthusiastic climbers, who 
would otherwise ‘swallow’ their mountains at the rate of two or 
three a week, tothe injury of their persons and to the loss of 
their relish for stately scenery. Rocks, as he intimates, oight to 
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be bolted with discretion, and when a man’s appetite for this 
species of fare has been thoroughly excited, there is- a fear 
amongst the members of the Alpine club that he may become 
more ravenous than reasonable in his demands.. 

But at length the elements relent, and the ensuing merning is: 
fixed for our start. Soon after midnight we are astir, for it is. 
one highly objectionable feature in such expeditions that we 
must set out at an hour which is unknown in lowland life as a 
constituent of the day, being supposed to: belong exclusively to 
the jurisdiction of night. We push on rapidly through the zone 
of forest vegetation, and taking our leave of the last-inhabited 
outpost, enter a region where men never appear but as visitors, 
and where the graceful chamois may be considered as the lord 
of the waste. We then reach a spot where blocks of all dimen- 
sions are strewn in the wildest confusion, as if the Titans had 
been pounding a mountain in order to. macadamize the roads to 
Olympus, but had. left their purpose unfulfilled. Over these we 
clamber, and find ourselves standing: in the presence of the 
greatest curiosity of the Alps. It is a glacier—one of the frozen 
streams which creep down from the hills with such a slow, 
passionless movement that they seem to make no decided 
advance in the valley beneath, and yet travel onward with such 
prodigious force that huge stones are carried like straws on their 
surface, and rocks are scored and ploughed beneath them as if 
they were composed of mere putty. Bunt having spoken 
so recently of these singular phenomena,* it may be enough 
to say that the sight of one of these great white monsters 
dragging its vast frame through gloomy gorge and. crooked 
defile, suggests as many inquiries to a student of nature as 
the appearance of the sea serpent in its proper person would 
to a ravished naturalist. 

For some distance our route lies over one of these-icy streams. 


. Rougher travelling, in parts at least, can scarcely be well 


imagined ; for where the frozen torrent has poured over some 
precipice or steep incline in. its bed, it has cracked and shivered 
into big blocks, which assume the most fantastic forms, from the 
shapeless berg to the graceful pyramid or obelisk. Amongst 
these, in the very bowels of the glacier, we may have to thread 
our way for a while, the procession winding: in and out like a 
captive snake seeking some outlet from its dungeon. Then 
there are the crevasses, which render locomotion so toilsome, 
though certainly so picturesque upon the surface. A turnpike 
road, perpetually intersected by ditches, trenches, rivulets, wells, 
and chasms (to say nothing of innumerable toll-gates), would 
* British Quarterly, October, 1860. 
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afford commodious travelling compared with that which the back 
of a glacier affords. These fractures, which result from the 
unequal motion of the ice, may be a few inches in breadth or 
several feet across. They may be clefts of no great depth, or 
they may penetrate into the very profundities of the mass, 
Between these fissures the ice frequently runs in a fine ridge, 
along which it may be necessary to creep with extreme caution, 
for a single erring footstep would send the wanderer shooting 
down the side until jammed in by the meeting walls, or plunged 
into depths from which return would be utterly impracticable. 
Frequently, too, a crevasse is concealed by a covering of snow. 
That a light impalpable material like this should evér suffice for 
the purposes of a bridge, vaulting a chasm of considerable span, 
may seem as improbable to an untravelled Englishman as the 
existence of solid water in winter did to that famous, perhaps 
fabulous king of ‘Siam, who has served to point so many a 
philosophical moral. But a little alternate melting and freezing 
will soon impart so cohesive a character to the fallen flakes, that 
when they unite to produce a roadway upwards of a foot in 
thickness, they may easily sustain the weight of a man; unless, 
indeed, he be a monster of corpulence, like Dr. Cheyne, who 
at one time weighed thirty-two stones, and was compelled 
to have the whole side of his chariot converted into a door to 
give him admission. To prevent accidents, however, as much as 
possible, it is customary to attach the adventurers to each other 
by means of a rope, which is either held in the hand or fastened 
to the waist. Every now and then one of the party may dis- 
appear, but in these days of club-climbing the event seems 
generally to excite much hilarity, and so far from going into 
mourning, his comrades proceed to draw the missing man to 
bank, and probably indulge in some banter highly seasoned with 
allusions to the functions of hemp and the new drop. Let the 
precaution, however, be neglected and some anxious moments, 
perhaps disastrous ones, may result. In making the passage of 
the Col de Miage, in 1859, Mr. G. S. L. Fox, who was leading 
the way, found himself stopped by a chasm of unsearchable 
depth. He began to cut steps in the icy slope which adjoined, 
when one of his companions, Mr. Dodson, observed his feet 
suddenly shoot out as if struck from under him, and in a moment 
he vanished in the jaws of the crevasse. 


‘A thrill ran through me as I saw him go, but in another instant 
I was relieved, when, craning down as well as I could, I caught 
sight of his hat and an arm stationary, at a depth of not more than 
twelve or fifteen feet. Providentially, he had lighted astride of a 
projecting piece of ice, which brought him up, and by instantly 
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striking the pick of his axe into the wall of the crevasse, steadied 
himself in that position. The guides, cautiously approaching the 
edge, threw him a rope, and he was drawn up, none the worse for 
his slip. After this warning, however, we took further precautions. 
Bohren, round whose short person so many fathoms of rope were 
coiled that he looked like a walking capstan, was unwound, and we 
were put into harness, with Cachat as leader.’ 


Mr. Packe tells us, that in ascending the Maladetta, in the 
Pyrenees, the party sat down to rest on the glacier where the 
snow appeared to be quite smooth. One of the guides released 
himself from the rope, in order to. convey the wine bottle to 
each of the company. 


‘He was passing before us, and certainly not more than three 
yards from the spot where I was sitting, when he suddenly dropped 
through the snow and disappeared. There was no sound, neither 
cracking of the ice, nor cry from the man—a slight convulsive shud- 
dering as he fell, and the glacier quietly swallowed up its victim. 
It was horrible to witness, but of course-there was only one thing to 
be done. We speedily disengaged the rope from. our bodies, and 
carefully holding it in our hands, approached the hole, which was 
not large, my guide, Pierre Barrau, being the first. We let down 
the rope, and anxiously expected a reply to our shout. For some 
seconds, however, none came; and when it did come, it sounded 
fearfully indistinct and distant, stifled as it was by the snow and 
walls of ice. The man fell, according to the guide’s estimate, 
18 metres (59 feet), but, from the length of rope let down, I should 
say about 30 feet. Thanks to the bed of snow that fell with him, 
and in which he was partly buried, the man was not hurt, and he 
was able to fasten the rope round his body, so that in about five 
minutes we drew him up, and a right hearty squeeze of the hand he 
interchanged with each of us. He was not much the worse, but 
fearfully cold. He described his position as having been very 
perilous, having been cauglhit on a ledge, below which sank a seem- 
ingly unfathomable abyss; but in this he may have exaggerated.’ 


In many other cases adventurers have undergone a much 
longer imprisonment. A hapless hunter crossing the Trift 
glacier in 1803 went down into a crevasse of fearful depth, but 
was arrested by a projection of ice. There he was compelled to 
remain whilst his companions went off to the nearest village, a 
journey of four hours, to procure materials for his release. These 
obtained, they returned and lowered a rope, which the prisoner 
fastened round his waist, but the strands suddenly parted, and 
the poor man was flung back upon his ledge. What remained 
of the cord was now too short to reach him, and once more it 
became necessary for them to visit the distant houses. Sixteen 
hours were thus spent in a frozen cave, listening to the murmur 
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of the glacier torrent beneath, and not knowing but that his life- 
heat might all be drained out of him, and his body consigned to 
those sunless waters before his comrades could re-appear. Many 
a man, indeed, has been doomed to perish inch by inch ina 
gloomy crevasse, or hideous mountain gulf. A drummer, belong- 
ing to the French army, under Macdonald, was precipitated into 
a fissure in the Cardinell pass, in the winter of 1800. His com- 
rades could afford him no assistance, though for hours together 
the sound of his instrument rose up from the depths; the poor 
fellow being left, in fact, to drum himself to death. 

Escaping all these perils, however, we take to the rocks again, 
traversing, as we best can, the chasm which frequently yawns 
between the icy stream and the mountain flank ; for, as the 
solid stone sucks in the sun’s rays with considerable avidity, the 
glacial mass seems to recoil from too familiar contact. Or we 
enter upon the upper part of the glacier where the snow is in 
a granular porous state (firn or haut névé), and has not yet 
passed into the compacter condition which it exhibits in the 
lower part of its course. And here, too, we encounter huge 
rifts, and sometimes obtain glimpses of splendid caverns beneath 
our feet, where icicles hang from the roof and pillars rise from 
the floor in fantastic profusion, these fairy edifices being lit up 
by a soft green radiance which percolates through the walls or 
ceiling. 

Still proceeding over rock and snow and ice, we reach a couloir 
or gully, along which we toil for some little distance, when a 
sharp sound is heard, and, on looking aloft, a big block is seen 
bounding down towards us. It whizzes past our heads, and is 
followed by a shower of missiles, as if the guardians of the 
mountain, incensed at our intrusion, had brought their catapults 
to bear upon our unfortunate troop, and were bent upon stoning 
us to death. Professor Tyndall narrowly escaped this species of 
lapidation whilst ascending the old Weissthor last summer :— 


‘Our companion was still clinging to the snow wall, when a 
horrible clatter was heard overhead. It was another stone avalanche, 
which there was hardly a hope of escaping. Happily a rock was 
there, firmly stuck in the bed of the gully, and I chanced to be 
beside it when the first huge missile appeared. This was the delin- 
quent which had set the others loose. I was directly in the line of 
fire, but, ducking behind the boulder, I let the projectile shoot over 
my head. Behind it came a shoal of smaller fry, each of them, 
however, quite competent to crack a human life. Benen shouted 
“‘quick,” and never before had I seen his axe so wielded. You 
must remember that while this infernal cannonade was being 
executed, we hung upon a slope of snow, which had been pressed 
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and polished to ice by the descending stones, and so steep that a 
single slip would have converted us into an avalanche also. Without 
steps of some kind we dare not set foot on the slope, and these had 
to be cut while the stone shower was in the act of falling on us. 
Mere scratches in the ice, however, were all the axe could accom- 
plish, and on these we steadied ourselves with the energy of despe- 
rate men. Benen was first, and I followed him, while the stones 
flew thick beside and between us. Once an ugly lump made right 
at me. I might, perhaps, have dodged it; but Benen saw it coming, 
turned, caught it on the handle of his axe, as a cricketer catches a 
ball, and thus deflected it from me. The labour of his axe was 
here for a time divided between the projectiles and the ice, while at 
every pause in the volley he cut a step and sprang forward. Had 
the peril been less, it would have been amusing to see our contor- 
tions, as we fenced with our swarming foes. A final jump landed 
us on an embankment, out of the direct line of fire which raked the 
gully, and we thus escaped a danger new in this form and extremely 
exciting to us all.’ 


The philosophy of these discharges is very simple, although 
the proceeding itself may be decidedly disagreeable. When the 
heat of the day loosens a frost-bound block resting in a position 
of ticklish equilibrium, the slightest force, a puff of wind, for 
example, will set it in motion, and away it flies, dragging other 
lumps with it, until the slope is all alive with projectiles. The 
sunbeams, as they beat upon the crumbling ridges, are generally 
the fusées which fire off this mountain artillery. 

Instead of stones, again, we may have great downfalls of ice. 
There is a spot on the Todi, called the Schneerose, a ravine 
enclosed by precipitous walls, where volleys of this description 
are so frequent that passengers usually traverse it with con- 
siderable daintiness of movement. Dr. Hegetschwyler, the 
botanist, of Ziirich, nearly fell a victim in this terrible defile. 
With a roar of indescribable awfulness a big mass separated 
from the glacier, and came thundering down in a cascade of frag- 
ments which streamed over the cliff, and would have crushed 
several of the party had they not clung closely to the rock, and 
allowed the torrent to sweep over their heads. 

Perhaps, however, we now reach a steep slope where the snow 
has been so often melted by the sun during the day, and frozen 
by the cold at night, that the rock has received a glassy coating. 
To clamber up such a surface would be difficult, in many cases 
impracticable, and therefore it is necessary to cut steps in the 
ice with the axe. Tedious work this is, and somewhat dangerous 
withal. Chip, chip, goes the hatchet, and hiss, hiss, go the 
splinters as they glide down the bank, forcibly suggesting to your 
imagination the consequences of a stumble, and the riotous 
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momentum with which a human body would perform its journey 
to the base of the declivity. In ascending the Eiger Joch, Mr. 
Stephen’s guides had to hew 580 steps, each nearly as big as a 
soup tureen, on a solitary slope with an inclination of 50 degrees. 
Mr. Cowell’s conductor on the Grand Paradis run up a score of 
1,275 in a single day. Nor is it pleasant to have to rest the 
whole weight of the frame upon one foot for a minute together, 
and then to hand over your corpulence to the other supporter, 
ge in this species of amusement for hours together. 

sides, if the sun is shining in his strength the glazed rock 
glows like a mirror,. and the reflected rays prove extremely 
harassing to the eyes. 

But perhaps this ice slope is mantled with a layer of newly-fallen 
snow, and then danger may come, and perhaps death may follow 
from another cause. Suddenly the loose incoherent mass gives 
way beneath the foot, and begins to slide down the bank with 
that serpent-like sound which, well understood, strikes a chill 
into the stoutest heart. Right and left the contagion extends, 
until a field of snow, half a mile in breadth, may be seen foaming 
down the steep in huge breakers, and then plunging in a magni- 
ficent cascade over the brow of some precipice. No wonder that 
when travellers escape from entanglement on these occasions, 
they proceed, as Mr..Tuckett and his. companions did on the 
Aletschhorn, with ‘feelings of gratitude for their great deliverance, 
one of the guides exclaiming, ‘Jl ma manqué que peu a un 
‘grand malheur. In some instances, however, adventurers are 
much less fortunate. When Hamel, the Russian, was ascending 
Mont Blanc, his footing was suddenly torn from under him, the 
snow began to gather up in heaps around the party, and then 
carried them down the slope with irresistible force. Some of 
them managed to extricate themselves from the mass when it 
came to rest, but three of the guides were hopelessly entombed. 

These snow slips, however, should not be confounded with the 
avalanche proper, which, descending into the more peopled 
regions, must be regarded as the most terrible monster of the 
mountains. Its sudden start, its resistless rush, its ferocious 
spring, killing and burying its victims with the same stroke, give 
it as appalling a character as was borne by the dragons of 
antiquity, which were ever darting from their lairs, all athirst 
for human blood, and, in particular, for virgin flesh. There are 
several kinds. Sometimes the fine fresh fallen snow is raised in 
clouds by an angry wind, and then dropped down summarily, in 
case the breeze should be arrested, the deposit being effected so 
rapidly that men and cattle are bewildered and occasionally 
‘overpowered by this skyey discharge. Or the new snow, resting 
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on a bank of old ice, may be started by a gust, and then, gathering 
strength as it advances, it pours over some cliff in a silvery 
cascade, which is beautiful to behold in the distance, but deadly 
to encounter if the traveller should happen to come within range 
of its sweep. These falls, called the staub-lawwinen (dust 
avalanches) are prevalent during the winter and early spring. 
They are remarkable for the agitation they produce in the atmos- 
phere, owing to the clouds of snow they raise, and for the 
prodigious blast by which they are accompanied. Extending 
over the path of the snowy stream, and flanking it to a distance 
of some hundred paces on each side, the current of air tears up 
trees, carries poor birds helplessly along, peels the roofs and 
chimneys from houses, or levels them ae with the ground, 
and sometimes hurries waggons, horses, and even men, over the 
cliffs as if they had been leaves sucked into a hurricane. Many 
curious and some incredible stories are told of the ghastly pranks 
which have been played on these occasions. Hay-lofts have been 
taken up bodily, transported through the air, and set down at 
another man’s door. Cottages have been hoisted like balloons, 
and their inmates shaken out with little injury. In the year 
1754 an avalanche brought down the cupola of one of the 
towers of a monastery at Dissentis by its mere side-wind, 
although the snow swept past the building at the distance of at 
least a quarter of a mile. A man who had observed the starting 
of an avalanche high up the mountains which overhang 
the valley of St. Anthony, in the Grisons, instantly scampered 
off towards a stable which lay beyond its route; but the gale 
caught him in his flight, and drove him over a ridge, where he 
was speedily entombed. The mere rebound of the air from 
opposing rocks has been known to inflict extensive damage, as was 
the case at the little village of Randa, in the valley of Visp, 
when, in the year 1819, one of these mountain marauders made 
adash at the hamlet, but was deflected towards the north. The 
rush of wind which followed stripped the roofs from the houses, 
overthrew several buildings, and carried one wooden hut, occupied 
by two old women, to a distance of more than a hundred yards 
without doing the inmates any damage. Yet, strange to say, 
though these stawb-lawwinen are thus heralded and flanked by 
avalanches of air, the borders of the blast are almost as sharply 
defined as the banks of a river; for, at the distance of a few 
paces not a single leaf may be seen to stir nor a flake of snow 
to fall. 

The grund-lawwinen (ground avalanches) are formed of 
compacter material than the powdery torrents just mentioned. 
High up on the mountain slopes a vast snow-field begins to 
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succumb to the influences of the sun and the warm winds of 
incipient summer. The water sinks through the pores, and 
by lubricating the rock destroys the connection, so that the 
loosened mass is at the mercy of the first disturbing force. And 
when the moment arrives, away it breaks with a low hiss and a 
gentle step, which give no token of its deadly designs on the 
valley below, but seem to intimate that it is about to saunter 
harmlessly into the regions of human activity. But its pace 
soon quickens into a mad gallop, and its voice is heard like the 
noise of many thunders ; and before the startled natives, though 
skilled in the awful language of the avalanche, can rouse them- 
selves for flight, the merciless invader comes crashing through 
forest and tearing off the turf from the fields, until he reaches 
their village, when, in a single instant, the white ploughshare of 
destruction may be driven over a hundred peaceful habitations. 
‘ All words and descriptions,’ says Herr Berlepsch, ‘are insuffi- 
‘ cient to paint this chaos, this complete dissolution, this universal, 
‘instantaneously-developed phenomenon of hurricane, earth- 
‘quake, landslip, and thunderstorm, uproar, flight, destruction, 
‘annihilation, accompanied by the crashing of the snow pressed 
‘together, the overwhelming roar of splintered trees, the hissing 
‘ flight of rocks, and their sharp blows against the cliffs ; in short, 
‘an undefinable, deafening tumult, whose echo, repeated a 
‘hundred-fold from the corner of every valley, is collected into 
‘the roar.’ 

Some avalanches have been frightfully murderous. In 1719 
the village of Leukerbad was overwhelmed, and fifty-five persons 
perished ; the remainder of the inhabitants being extricated ; 
and amongst others, a boy, who was heard singing psalms with 
a valiant voice though he lay imprisoned in a cellar for a week. 
In 1720, eighty-four men and above four hundred head of cattle 
were put to death by an avalanche at Obergestelen in the 
Vallais; whilst another assassin of snow, in the same year, 
took the life out of 61 people at Fethau in the Lower Engadine. 
Occasionally, these mountain freebooters exhibit a singular 
mixture of softness and ferocity. They have been known to 
bear away huts as quietly as a mother would carry her sleeping 
child to its cradle. One which descended upon the village of 
Rueras, in the Grisons, in the year 1749, and found the in- 
habitants buried in their slumbers, pushed some of the houses 
so gently forward that the inmates were not aroused, and did 
not discover, until the long-continued darkness excited their 
surprise, that they were immersed in snow; upwards of forty 
of their neighbours having fallen victims to this nocturnal 
attack. The transporting power of the avalanche was quaintly 
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exemplified in the removal of a forest from one side of the 
valley of Calanca where it grew, to the other side, where it was 
formally deposited, as if Birnam Wood had literally walked off 
to Dunsinane. Here and there, too, these fearful visitors have 
inflicted great mischief by throwing their huge frame across a 
running stream, damming up its waters until a considerable lake 
was formed ; and then, when the reservoir burst, the flood poured 
down the valley in a liquid avalanche, which hurled trees, 
houses, cattle, and men before it as fiercely as its brother pheno- 
menon had done when it rushed headlong from the hills. 
Against these pitiless invaders the villagers have but scanty 
protection. The forest which overhangs the hamlet, if suffi- 
ciently near to the sources of the avalanche, may prop up the 
sheet of snow and prevent it starting from its bed ; the stems of 
the trees, in fact, serving the same purpose as the piles which 
we drive into declivities to check the crumbling away of the 
soil. Should the wooed, however, be distant, it is needless to say 


_ that it will be of no avail as a barrier when the loosened mass 


has once acquired the deadly momentum for which these des- 


|. troyers are renowned ; the: helpless trunks will then be mown 


down like grass under the scythe. Every village, therefore, 
which lies exposed to such snowy raids, places itself, if possible, 
beneath the shelter of a plantation, which becomes as sacred to 
the inhabitants as a Druidical grove was to the ancient Britons, 
and infinitely more useful. The trees are tabooed. They must 
not be felled on any account. There may be a scarcity of fuel, 
a perfect famine of firewood ;-and yet the natives will send to 
remote quarters for a supply rather than burn a twig of the 
guardian forest. In olden times, indeed, superstition asserted 
that trees thus consecrated would bleed if wounded by a sacri- 
legious axe: ‘Father,’ says Walther Tell to the hero-of Altdorf— 


‘Vater ist’s. wahr dass auf dem Berge dort. 
Die Baume bluten wenn man einen Streich 
D’rauf fiihrte mit der Axt ?’* 


To which the hero replies, that the forest is, indeed, ‘banned ;’ 
all woodmen. being directed to spare its trees under pain of a 
heavy curse; and that, but for its protection, his native town 
would long ago have been sepulchred in snow. Hence, the 
name ‘ bann-walder,’ which is given to these vegetable ramparts. 

Or, failing such a bulwark, the natives in some valleys literally 
nail the avalanches to the ground. They drive little pegs into 
the earth along the margin of the snow, and thus either keep 
it in its place until it is quietly melted by the warm wind or 


* Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, Act. iii. se. 3. 
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summer sun, or else divide its pressure to such a degree that 
it breaks away in harmless sections when the time for move- 
ment arrives. It is astonishing what little things will serve to 
arrest the development of evil, either physical or moral, if the 
resistance be applied at the right hour and in the right place. 
A few blades of grass left uncut by the mowers, and afterwards 
frozen into hard spikes, have been known to prevent the 
launching of avalanches, just as a few good counsels planted in 
the mind at an early period have preserved many a youth from 
rushing down the slopes of perdition. 

In some spots, too, where these children of frost have a 
regular track (and this is frequently the case with the grund- 
lauwinen, as will be readily conceived from the nature of their 
formation), the villagers protect houses exposed to attack by 
building two high walls which meet like the sharp end of a 
wedge, and thus cheat the avalanche of its prey by dividing its 
stream. In other places embankments have been constructed, 
with a smooth incline, in order that the torrent may shoot over 
the building in its frenzied rush ; and as there are parts of the 
great roads where these monsters are known to ply, or where the 
windschilde frequently fall (the latter being masses of snow 
collected by the wind at a particular point, and at length pre- 
cipitated by their own gravity), galleries have been erected for 
the protection of the traveller, or the path has been roofed in 
with timbers, sloping in such a way that the snow may roll over 
his head harmlessly. 

Let us not assume, however, that the avalanche is without its 
uses. On the contrary, it has great functions to discharge in the 
economy of nature, and in some respects blesses, though it fre- 
quently destroys. For if the lead of snow with which much 
waluable land is burdened during the prevalence of frost were to 
remain in situ, until dissolved by the warmth of spring and 
summer, the soil would not be emancipated until the season was 
too far advanced for the purposes of vegetation; whereas the 
self-acting machinery of the avalanche clears the ground by a 
few vigorous strokes, and carries the débris of winter into a 
region where it is speedily melted and turned to fructifying 
account. 

There are, of course, many other forms of the phenomena 
than those already indicated; for the material may consist of 
stone, ice, or mud, as well as snow. The summit of a rock may 
detach itself, or prodigious masses of earth may sweep down 
upon the underlying hamlets, as was the case in the terrible 
Rossberg slide, which pounded three or four villages to dust, and 
destroyed upwards of 450 individuals in less than five minutes. 
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Falls of ice from the edges of cliffs frequently occur ; and where 
the mountain passes are much infested by icicles, travellers are 
exposed to great annoyance from this cause ; but should a glacier * 
give way, the results may be frightful. In 1636 this happened 
at the Bis-gletscher, where an enormous mass thundered into the 
hollow beneath, laying nearly the whole place in ruins. During 
the last century there were two more outbreaks; and in 1819 a 
lump of ice, estimated at nearly 400 millions of cubic feet, broke 
away, twirling some houses quite round by the concussion of the 
air, and tossing the rafters into a wood which lay at some dis- 
tance. And so, too, when the more soluble layers of matter on. 
the hills are softened by long rain, a sheet of slime may be seen: 
descending to the valley, as slowly but as fatally as a stream of 
lava from a volcano. At daylight on the 15th July, 1795, the 
inhabitants of Weggis, at the foot of the Rhigi, looked. up and 
discovered a huge tide of mud, a mile in breadth and several: 
fathoms in depth, bearing down upon their pretty little village.. 
Fortunately its pace was so deliberate that they had ample time 
to carry off their goods; but many houses. were damaged and. 
much good ground was overrun by the filthy deluge. 

The riife is another terrible monster of these mountain 
regions. In many Alpine valleys you observe in the distance 
that the slopes are seamed with grey streaks, which cut right 
through the verdure, gradually increasing in breadth as they 
descend, until they spread out like a fan, and cover considerable 
tracts of ground. On approaching sufficiently near, you fancy 
that you are standing on the bank of a river of stones, which, 
after tearing its way through the woods, and channelling a bed 
for itself in the mountain side, has been suddenly arrested in its 
flow. Blocks of all dimensions, from a pebble to a gigantic 
boulder, lie mingled in hideous confusion. If a rock had been 
blown to pieces, or a world. had gone to ruins, just such an 
appearance might have been presented to the eye. But the 
higher you ascend the smaller the masses become, until at length 
the bed of the riife may exhibit little more than a stream of 
finely-powdered sand. Very quiet and harmless it may now 
look. Once, no doubt, when this torrent of débris broke from 
its fountain, and swept headlong into the valley, it might pursue 
its course attended by a thousand terrors. But its day of 
mischief you think is past, and forests need no longer fall, nor 
will fruitful land be submerged beneath its desolating stream. 

Wait, however, till some passionate thunder-storm bursts 
amongst the mountains, or till a warm wind has dissolved great 
fields of snow, and then suddenly a wild roaring is heard, which 
tells the practised ear that the riife has been roused from its 
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treacherous sleep. For a tiiae, indeed, no change may be 
. Observed, for its voice travels swifter than its presence. The 
sun may now be shining brilliantly, and every cloud may have 
been brushed from the sky, when this child of the tempest 
rushes forth in its wrath. But at length the flood appears, 
churned into a thick, turbid mass, which drives the stony frag- 
ments before it, piling them aloft in great heaps, or tumbling 
them ever each other with an unearthly clatter which no tongue 
can describe. Advancing, the resistance becomes greater, and the 
shmy current builds up a big wall of blocks, which may, perhaps, 
form a continuous dam across the channel, and in that case 
the most disastrous results ensue. For then the gathering 
waters force their way through the weakest or lowest point of 
the embankment, and drown the precious tracts where the 
peasant is wont to feed his cattle or the vintager to grow his 
grapes. To avert these calamitous outbreaks, the natives in 
many places station themselves on the edge of the stream when 
the bellow of the mountain demon is heard, and endeavour, with 
their long poles, to open a breach in the rampart of stones ; or 
better still, as at Mollis in Glarus, or in the Miinsterthal in the 
Grisons, they have constructed great dykes, or abutments, to 
protect them from the sallies of the riifen. Such is the won- 
derful power of habit, that men sleep with a volcano at their 
door, or laugh their way through life though earthquakes are 
accustomed to sport beneath their feet; and so the Alpine 
villager will dwell calmly in the vicinity of one of these rivers 
of rubbish, though from the uncertainty of their movements he 
does not know but that the next foray may deprive him of all 
he possesses. 

But, dismissing the subject of avalanches and riifen, let us 
proceed on our way to the summit. The day is fast advancing; 
and should it be necessary to spend a night on the mountains, 
eundo vel redeundo, the question of quarters becomes one of 
rather painful importance. Accommodation, of course, there is 
none. The most miserable cabin on an Irish common would be 
regarded as a little palace at an elevation of ten thousand feet. 
All that can be done in such a case is to select a spot where the 
rock appears to be the softest and the wind the least penetrating. 
A little hut may, indeed, be extemporized if you find a quarry 
of suitable slabs, and choose to work as a mason for a short 

riod ; that is to say, you run up the walls to a moderate 

eight, place your alpenstocks across in lieu of rafters, covering 
these with any garments you may possess, and there is your 
mountain mansion. Rude as it is, it has still some excellent 
points, of which a poetical auctioneer would make much ; for 
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who can deny that it is picturesquely situated, that it commands 
a view of incomparable magnificence, that it is blessed with the 
most salubrious air, and that it is delightfully free from all 
taxes and incumbrances whatever? More frequently, however, 
the traveller contents himself with a less elaborate lodging. In 
ascending Mont Blanc he pulls up at the Grands Mulets—peaks 
which rise abruptly from the snow—and climbs to a shelf of rock, 
where he stretches himself, in the hope that the ‘ golden dew’ 
of sleep will quickly descend and replenish the cisterns of 
strength from which he is to draw so largely on the morrow. 
Mr. Tuckett was extremely fortunate in the dormitory he occu- 
pied on the Aletschhorn, a few seasons ago. A little cave was 
discovered in the face of a cliff, with its floor sloping inward : 
into this he entered, having first rolled himself in a warm coun- 
terpane, and then the guides built him in, leaving only a few 
crannies for the admission of air. But when there is neither a 
cozy cavern to be had, nor even a smooth slab of stone capable 
of serving as a mattress to be found, the adventurer may have 
a weary night of it whilst bivouacking on these inhospitable 
wastes. When Mr. Stephen and two friends were crossing the 
Eiger Joch, they tried to make themselves comfortable under 
circumstances which must have seemed the very antithesis of 
feather-bed enjoyment. To realize his position it would be 
necessary to select a gutter, fill it with sharp stones—not water- 
worn pebbles, with the angles and edges all effaced, but cruel 
granite lumps, worse than the jagged dross with which our roads 
are Macadamized—and then, stretching yourself on this uneasy 
couch, endeavour to soften its rigour by a ‘series of scientific 
‘wriggles.’ ‘I fully expected,’ says this gentleman, ‘to get up 
‘in the morning stuck all over with pebbles, like a large pat of 
‘butter dropped into a sugar-basin.’ 

But, spite of all discomforts, the scene which presents itself 
as the sun goes down and the moon rises, with her paler, but 
more magical lamp, is one which no man can witness unmoved. 
If there be any poetry or sense of veneration in a person’s com- 
position, it should be touched into life by the marvellous vision 
which exhibits itself to his wondering eye. There is one charm- 
ing phenomenon in particular which no spectator is ever likely 
to forget. 

‘That beautiful ‘“‘abend-gliihen,” that ‘‘evening glow,”’ says Mr. 
Kennedy, ‘which, as the sun descends, tints the higher snows, met 
our gaze. With this peculiar and attractive feature of the upper 
regions, nearly all Swiss travellers are familiar. The enthusiastic 
tyro has admired it from the Righi, and the cragsman has hailed it 
when seen from his night encampment high up the mountain side ; 
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but it has rarely fallen to the lot of any to witness its display in 
greater perfection. As our eye is dwelling upon this glory of the 
eventide, the thought that the ruby coronet is resting upon the head 
of the giant whom we propose to attack, adds not a little to the 
charm. That giant is now calmly resting in soft tranquillity before 
he assumes his cold grey night-mantle, and retires from the glare of 
day; and he looks as though the foot of childhood might tread, 
without difficulty and without danger, upon the placid wreaths of 
snow that twine themselves around his brow. And now, while 
evening is drawing on apace, the ruddy warmth that suffused the 
Alpine realms is no longer seen; each mountain outline grows less 
and less distinct, and the whole range is rapidly disappearing. 
Another minute, and night, that has already claimed the valleys as 
her own, will assert her dominion over even the towering monarchs 
of the land. Butno. The wondrous effects of the second illumi- 
nation descend upon the ice-world above; subdued yet still glowing 
hues tint once more the snowy summits, and the western light, with 
unwonted potency, throws from the mountains a shadow, soft, yet 
distinct, upon the undulating snow-field beyond. At the same time, 
the opposite horizon, as if in rivalry, is bathed in light, and in another 
moment the moon, nearly at her full, rises in the east. But still 
some time elapses before the west yields to the moon’s increasing 
power, and long, flickering shadows, still tending towards the east, 
attest, like the wavering plumes of an outnumbered host, that, 
though the battle may be ies, the body-guards of the sovereign 


disdain to quit the field so long as their lord is seen striving for the 
mastery.’ 


As the mountain, however, upon which we are now engaged 
does not involve a night’s lodging upon the cold ground, we 
continue to soar. Difficulties increase, and our stock of muscular 
force evidently declines. Perhaps, indeed, were it not for the 
slur upon our character which a retrogade movement would 
imply, we might be tempted to imagine all the rest of the 
journey, and to return to the sublunary levels from which we 
begin to think it was scarcely wise to wander. At one time 
we are picking our steps carefully along a cornice, where the 
snow projects from the cliff, like the eaves of a house, to the 
distance of many feet, being sustained in this unnatural position 
by the cohesion of its particles and the binding influences of 
frost ; but the thought that we are now suspended over a gulf, 
perhaps thousands of feet in depth, and that the weight of a 
human body may precipitate the airy scaffold into the abyss, is 
enough to make the most dauntless climber wary in his tread 
and thoughtful in his looks. Dayné, one of the guides who ac- 
companied Mr. Tuckett to the Grivola, unconsciously passed over 
a cornice which extended to a distance of about sixteen feet 
from the rock, and overhung a dizzy slope 1,500 feet in depth. 
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When he became aware of the danger he had run, ‘ he trembled 
‘like a child, completely collapsed, and was, in fact, unable to do 
‘anything more till the next day. At another time we are 
struggling up acliff where the rock seems to be crumbling away, 
and where the hand and foot have to try every stone before it is 
safe to trust the person to their support. Or, perhaps, whilst 
pursuing our course over a sharp ridge, we are brought to bay 
by a lofty tower which cannot be scaled, but must be circumvented 
if we are resolved to proceed any further. On the Pizzo Bernina 
Mr. Kennedy encountered an obstacle of this kind, rising like a 
vast stack of chimneys out of a roof of extreme steepness. Jenni, 
the guide, lowered himself, a rope being first attached to his 
body, and, by inserting his toes or fingers into the crevices of the 
snow, contrived to clamber round the obstruction ; then, holding 
one end of the cord, though invisible to his companions, he was 
followed by the latter, until the whole party was collected on the 
other side, where there was scareely space to stand. 

Still, with many a wistful look at yon sharp pinnacle which 
is the goal of our enterprise, we toil along, and after a time 
are cheered by an exulting cry which intimates that the day 
is won. But this note of triumph is speedily followed by an 
exclamation of chagrin. No sooner have we gained the 
coveted point, than we discover that there is another peak 
at some little distance, but of frightful approach, which is 
decidedly higher than the one we have so valiantly stormed. 
Trigonometry told us, when we took our observations in the 
valley beneath, that the latter was the genuine and well-es- 
tablished apex of the mountain; but it seems that trigono- 
metry has cheated us egregiously. This is intensely dis- 
gusting; for, to say the truth, we had fondly imagined that 
our upward work was finished. To return without attacking 
yonder impertinent summit, however, would be to strip the 
enterprise of all its glory; for what avails it to climb twelve 
or fourteen thousand feet, if you are compelled to leave a final 
hundred or so unconquered? Every heroic mountaineer will 
share in the vexation which Professors Escher Von der Linth and 
Desor felt, when, after reaching the top of the Schreckhorn 
in 1842, they found that there was another and apparently 
inaccessible pinnacle which proved to be loftier by some eighty 
feet. Verily their hearts were heavy within them as they 
descended ; but for the honour of the human race Mr. Stephen 
afterwards undertook to vanquish those eighty feet, for it 
troubled him much to leave them untraversed; and in August 
last we are happy to say that the deed was gallantly accom- 
plished. 
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Crawling then over a sharp ridge, perhaps bestriding it as 
if the mountain were a huge horse, we work our way towards 
the summum culmen. Here strong nerves are needed more 
than ever; for this ridge may be almost as narrow as the 
razor bridge, Al Sirat, of the Mahometans, or the roof line of an 
English church. Consisting of loose stones, or covered with 
the slipperiest ice—precipices thousands of feet in depth on either 
hand—the traveller must creep aloug it with bated breath, and 
eyes unswervingly fixed on the point to be reached, lest one look 
to the right or left should unman the brain, and consign him to 
destruction. Even brave explorers have sometimes recoiled 
from these final hazards. When Hugi endeavoured, for the 
third time of asking, to reach the crown of the Finster-aarhorn, 
it was necessary to pass a hanging ice-slope in which the guides 
hewed steps with great difficulty, clinging to the wall like flies, 
and allowing their feet almost to freeze into the holes. One of 
them returned to fetch the Professor, but told him that a 
slip would be certain death. Hugi longed to make the attempt, 
and so did his companions; but none of them except the 
two conductors could summon up sufficient hardihood to traverse 
the perilous acclivity. When Mr. Hardy and his associates 
mounted the Pizzo Bernina, their conductor insisted that one 
only of the party should accompany him in the last stage of the 
expedition, dreading lest more would start an avalanche. And 
when the summit is reached, it may prove to be asharp ridge on 
which you must sit with your legs dangling over fearful 
abysses, or a little cranky platform on which it would be 
difficult to quarter a human body with safety. Mr. Cowell 
found that the top of the Grand Paradis was a thin cornice 
of ice, which did not present a single square foot of level 
ground. ‘To establish the excursionists there was impossible. 
They were compelled to cluster round a little turret, fifteen feet 
in height, which projected from one side of the cliff.; but this 
was in such a decayed and crumbling condition, being rent 
from top to bottom in two places, that fragments as large 
as bricks could be detached with a touch, and the guide pro- 
tested that if Mr. Cowell attempted to climb it, which he 
proceeded to do forthwith, as became an Alpine clubsman 
who will not abate an inch from the glory of an exploit, it 
would infallibly tumble to pieces in the process. 

At length, however, by dint of desperate tugging, we place 
one foot upon the topmost round of this mountain ladder. Not 
an inch more of the ascent remains to be achieved; for such is 
the fine sense of honour entertained by a genuine cragsman, 
that if there should be any rival spikes cropping out of the 
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summit, he considers it a duty to settle their pretensions, 
or else to cap them all in succession. This done, there 
commonly ensues a severe struggle between prose and poetry 
on the part of the adventurer. Prose says, ‘Attend to your 
‘stomach :’ poetry exclaims, ‘Look round you, and enjoy the 
‘stupendous panorama for a glimpse of which you have been 
‘willing to risk your neck, or at least to lose half-a-dozen of 
‘your fingers by frost-bites. But the stomach generally carries 
the day. That impatient viscus insists upon its rights before it 
will permit the brain to be fed or the heart to be indulged. 
There is no concealing the fact—and all intelligent climbers 
must make the admission with profound regret for their frailty 
—that the first demand of human nature when it has reached 
the top of a tall mountain, is for something to drink. Just so, 
when your Arab attendants have pulled you up to the summit 
of the Great Pyramid, they dissipate the glory of the vision 
by a mercenary prayer for backsheesh. However, there is no 
help for it: the flasks are produced, and their contents are 
drained at a breath. With a laudable deference for truth 
which we cannot sufficiently admire, Mr. Stephen frankly 
confesses that the first question with him on reaching the head 
of a new pass, is neither what there is to see, nor what the pass 
is to be called, but what there is to eat. Should the company 
feel particularly proud of its achievements, as was the case 
on the ascent of the Lyskamm last August, when there was 
a general shaking of hands and patting of backs, as fourteen 
persons took their stand on that hitherto unconquered peak, and 
Perren the guide literally danced with joy, then be assured 
that the English National Anthem will be delivered by the 
whole party with riotous loyalty, and of course with a quantity 
of excusable discord. Perhaps, however, the climber may be so 
wearied with his labours that, like Albert Smith at Mont Blane, 
his paramount demand is for sleep; and, in fact, he would 
almost postpone a view of Paradise itself until body and mind 
were refreshed by a little slumber. Possibly, too, the wind may 
be in such force, and the frost may be so benumbing, as was the 
case with Messrs. Cowell and Dundas when they made their 
way to the summit of the Grand Paradis, that the only thought 
is, how to descend with the least delay. Indeed, the excessive 
cold which these gentlemen encountered, completely ‘demo- 
‘ralized’ their party. They fled as if panic-struck, goaded 
by intolerable physical diseomfort, and scampered down the 
slope in the wildest fashion, ‘like a prairie herd fleeing from 
‘ the fire behind, and rushing over a precipice in front.’ 

So far prose. But when the claims of the digestive sac have 
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been duly met, and circumstances will permit you to indulge 
in the romance of the scene, the eye may have its feast as well 
a& the stomach, and the mind may sit down to a richer banquet 
than all the rest. Let us listen to Professor Tyndall’s voice 
from the summit of the Weisshorn. 


‘The day was perfect; not a cloud was to be seen; and the gauzy 
haze of the distant air, though sufficient to soften the outlines and 
enhance the colouring of the mountains, was far too thin to obscure: 
them. Over the peaks and through the valleys the sunbeams poured 
unimpeded, save by the mountains themselves, which in some cases 
drew their shadows in straight bars of darkness through the illumi- 
nated air. I had never before witnessed a scene which affected me 
like this. Benen once volunteered some information regarding its 
details, but I was unable to hear him. An influence seemed to pro- 
ceed from it direct to the soul : the delight and exultation experienced 
were not those of reason, or of knowledge, but of Being. I was 
part of it, and it of me; and in the transcendent glory of nature I 
entirely forget myself as man. Suppose the sea waves exalted to 
nearly a thousand times their normal height, crest them with foam, 
and fancy yourself upon the most commanding crest, with the sun- 
light from a deep blue heaven illuminating such a scene, and you 
will have some idea of the form under which the Alps present them- 
selves from the summit of the Weisshorn. East, west, north, and 
south, rose those billows of a granite sea back to the distant heaven, 
which they hacked into an indented shore. I opened my note-book 
to make a few observations, but I soon relinquished the attempt. 
There was something incongruous,. if not profane, in allowing the 
scientific faculty to interfere where silent worship was the reasonable 
service.’ 


Nor should we forget, whilst standing on the mountain top, to | 


make one reflection for which no other spot on the globe is so 
suitable. These towering peaks, which shoot through cloud and 
mist, and seem to court acquaintance with the stars as if they 
were composed of holier matter than the clods of the valley, are 
all mouldering away under the influence of hostile elements. 
The powers of nature seem to have entered into a conspiracy 
against them, as if to show us that whatever exalteth itself most 
highly shall assuredly be abased. The moisture which in- 
sinuates itself into the pores of the rock, expands when it con- 
geals, and thus loosens or detaches the particles. Millions of 
icy wedges are driven into the solid mass, and do their office as 
effectually as if the little crevices were charged with gunpowder. 
By the same process great blocks are frequently rent from the 
mountain, if the fissures are such as to favour the action of the 
frost. The erosive power of water is great; and of this the 
Alpine regions afford singular proof in the Karren or Schratten 
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fields, like those of the Silberen, Gemmi, Faulhorn, Briinig, 
and other places, where the drops of rain have worn the lime- 
stone into furrows, cells, pits, and deep channels, ploughing up 
the rock with their soft shares as if it had been simple clay, and 
converting extensive areas into desolate tracts where no grass 
grows, no quadruped harbours, and no bird is ever seen to 
alight. But when the gigantic powers of frost are superadded 
to those of constant attrition, the most refractory masses must 
slowly succumb to their force. Hence mountain summits, 
when reached, are found to be in a state of positive decomposi- 
tion. Hence the incessant musketry of stones which is kept up 
in the couloirs at certain periods, and the downfall of great 
blocks which have been undermined or severed from the parent 
rock. The ice-torrent also carries with it vast quantities of 
detritus upon its bosom, and heaps up the rubbish at its sides 
and terminus in the well-known form of moraines. The 
avalanche and riife contribute in their several spheres to the 
work of demolition ; so that the base of every rock is lined with 
the fragments which have been peeled from its flanks or even 
fetched from its haughty heights. Snow and rain; frost and 
heat ; the melting wind and the biting blast ; the sun’s laughing 
rays and the lightning’s angry flash ; the roaring avalanche and 
the silent glacier: all seem to have entered into a solemn 
league and covenant to tear the crown of pride from the hills, 
and to bring down their pinnacles although they had lifted 
themselves up ‘like the eagle and set their nest amongst the 
‘stars. And if the work of dissolution is tardy, yet it is sure. 
For it has been so ordained by nature that matter shall con- 
tinue to circulate through many a mystic cycle, and that the 
same element which attacks and abrades the mountain shall 
constantly transport its spoils to the lowlands of the earth and 
to the deep places of the sea. Ages hence it may happen that 
in pursuance of that stately policy which seeks in the physical 
as it does in the moral world to level the lofty and to raise the 
depressed, and which fills up the beds of the ocean by draughts 
of débris from the rocks, the very particles which now constitute 
the highest peaks in Europe may be buried in the profoundest 
abysses of the Mediterranean or the Atlantic. 

And now, having drunk in the splendours of the scene, and 
allotted as many moments to the romance of the occasion as 
prudence will admit, we find that it is time to return to our 
anxious friends in the world below. But before leaving the 
summit, it is a matter of mountain etiquette to search for 
records of previous visits and to leave some memorial of our 
own. We fix a flag or a streamer to a stick ; or in default of a 
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suitable standard we hoist a handkerchief or even a shirt upon a 

le. If the crag is one which has been rarely scaled, we may 
possibly find a little cairn, or a ‘snow-man,’ containing a bottle 
with a slip of paper, certifying that on such and such a day 
Brown, Smith, and Robinson scrambled up to that particular 
point, and enjoyed themselves amazingly. Possibly, too, these 
distinguished travellers may have added some merry jest or 
familiar greeting, addressed to their successors ; as, for instance, a 
polite inquiry about their soap, or an anxious desire to ascertain 
whether the mothers of the expedition are aware of their being 
out at such an altitude. This is a way which Brown, Smith, 
and Robinson have wherever they go. Having decanted their 
jokes, a waggish traveller, elated by his conquest of a difficult 
peak, will, of course, bottle up a few puns or playful observa- 
tions for the benefit of future comers ; but we, sternly dissenting 
from this species of profanation, make a few scientific observa- 
tions on temperature, bury a self-registering thermometer to 
note the maximum degree of cold, and then set out on our 
journey to the plains. 

The descent: of an Alp is not always as easy as the descent of 
the classical Avernus. Icy staircases have to be trodden with 
careful foot. Fields of snow softened into sludge by the sun’s 
rays may have to be crossed, and the crevasse-bridges which were 
confidently passed in the frosty morning might now break 
down with the weight of a marmot after exposure-to the heat of 
day.. For the same reasons the perils from snow-slips and 
stony avalanches are greater than they were when we fought 
our way to the top. In some places it may be necessary to 
lower one of the party by means of a rope till he can find good 
footing on the slippery bank, and then, employing this rope as 
a rail, the others follow, leaving the last man to scramble to the 
base for himself. On the other hand, instead of letting yourself 
down a peg or two at a time, you may occasionally make a grand 
and agreeable rush towards the nether world by the process of 
glissading. Where a slope is smooth, and not intersected by 
any ugly fissures, it is customary to slide down it, the traveller 
using his staff for the purpose of steering his person or retarding 
its flight in case it should become too rapid. In this way he 
sometimes skims over a space m five minutes which it cost him 
an hour to ascend. More than once, however, it has happened 
that a false step has launched an adventurer quite against his 
will, and sent him flying like an avalanche in the flesh, until 
arrested by some mound of snow or shot into some gaping 
crevasse. In July, 1861, a number of Englishmen were 
ascending the Col de Miage, when one of them, Mr. Birkbeck, 
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suddenly disappeared. On the edge of a slope he lost his. 
footing, and endeavoured to save himself by digging his fingers 
into the snow ; but, unluckily, it was too compact and well frozen 
to afford him the smallest anchorage. Down he began to glide 
with a velocity which spoke of speedy death. At one moment 
he was sweeping along with his feet first, at another with his 
head, afterwards upon his side, and now and then he felt as if 
he were rushing like an arrow through the air. For a distance 
of nearly a third of a mile, reckoned perpendicularly, this 
terrible descent continued, until at length the unfortunate man 
was brought up at a little distance from a deep fissure in the 
ice. After crawling some steps, he lay helpless, not knowing 
whether his companions would be able to find him, or, if found, 
to remove him in his shattered condition. But, after a lapse of 
two hours, they succeeded in reaching him, and, favoured by a 
combination of providential circumstances, conveyed him to 
Saint Gervais, where medical help was procured. The fearful 
friction to which he had been exposed had torn a portion of his 
clothes from his body. His knees, legs, and back were woefully 
cut and bruised. The ends of the fingers were denuded of the 
cuticle, and indeed worn down by contact with the impenetrable 
snow. The skin in many places was found to be killed b 
attrition, and exhibited dark patches as if pieces of black leather 
had been gummed over the flesh. The face was so much 
swollen that its power of expression for the time was gone, and 
the forehead had the appearance of a bladder filled with water. 
In short, says Mr. Hudson, the sufferer ‘presented a most 
‘ghastly appearance of bloody raw flesh ; and though no bones 
were broken, and no vital organ seemed to be injured, the 
shock to his system was so severe that he sunk into a state of 
stupor from which he was rallied only by copious administra- 
tions of brandy and milk. 

Pushing through all the return difficulties, however, we 
find ourselves at last at the door of the inn from which we 
started, Possibly our arrival may be greeted by the firing of 
cannon, the congratulations of friends, the admiring looks of the 
natives, and in some places—as at Chamounix—a table is dressed 
like an altar, with flowers and candles, and adorned with cham- 
pagne bottles which are broached in honour of the heroes who 
have just ‘done” the mountain. As: at the summit, so at the 
base, something to drink, something to eat, is our peremptory 
demand. Compliance having been enforced, we plunge into a 
warm bath, and, fatigued, but not ungratefully so, retire to bed, 
where we indulge in a highly comprehensive dream, abounding 
in precipices, fissures, avalanches, needle-pointed pinnacles, dogs 
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of St. Bernard, Hannibals melting the rocks with vinegar, 
Napoleons crossing the Alps with their cannon, and—most 
suggestive of all—kings of France with twenty thousand men 
who marched up a hill and then marched down again. Next 
day—so marvellous a mercy is sleep—we rise perfectly refreshed, 
and feel no evil effects from our climb, except perhaps we should 
have incurred the penalty of snow-blindness by dispensing with 
veils or dark spectacles whilst the sun was flashing back its 
radiance from the sparkling snow. Negligence of this sort is 
frequently punished by an affection of the eyes which seizes the 

tient with extraordinary suddenness. You may be reading a 
etter at one moment, and the next find yourself unable to pro- 
ceed, owing to a total stoppage of vision for the time. The 
malady generally commences about dusk, and sometimes plagues 
the sufferer for days together. ‘The eyelids are burning hot, 
‘and open and shut convulsively, with showers of scalding tears ; 
‘the eyeballs smart, and the light is unendurable.’ 

Possibly, too, we may have exposed ourselves to some incon- 
venience from frost-bites. These are ugly little things if they 
do not receive prompt attention on the spot. It is very dangerous 
to allow the nose to lapse into a torpid state, or to permit the 
fingers to become so benumbed that they could not be prevailed 
upon to clutch even a handful of gold. This may easily happen, 
for there is no pain in the process, and life may steal out of a 
limb without exciting the smallest suspicion. A guide may dis- 
cover that the backs of his hands ‘are a livid purple, the palms 
‘quite white, and the whole curled round and stiffened as if they 
‘had been still grasping the pole.’ For this state of things 
various remedies have been prescribed. Mr. Buxton was told, 
when his foot was severely bitten, that he could effect a cure by 
sitting with it in a glacier pool until it was frozen again! It 
would be difficult, however, to obtain redress by such a process in 
case King Frost had been nibbling at a man’s nose ; and therefore 
a much simpler application of snow, combined with friction, is 
generally adopted for the purpose of restoring the circulation. 
On Mr. Buxton’s return from the Nord End of Monte Rosa, one 
of his great toes having begun to swell until it attained twice its 
natural dimensions, he was directed to a mountain doctor, who 
pounded some glue, melted it, and poured it all hot upon the 
injured part. There was nothing like glue, said the natives, in 
such a case; but the patient could not, after due trial, con- 
scientiously indorse their conclusion. 

And now there is one little question which many a cautious 
reader is likely to ask : Why take the trouble of clambering up a 
mountain at all? To hoist a human body to a height of ten or 
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twelve thousand feet above the sea is as mechanical a task as it 
is to crane up a quantity of woolpacks from the street to the 
upper story of a warehouse. But we call the latter inglorious 
drudgery ; the former is regarded as heroic enterprize. Why? 
It is certainly not from any idea of making discoveries or adding 
new facts to philosophy that people are willing to scramble to 
such giddy heights. Very few, indeed, profess to go up in the 
interests of science, or even for the sake of a poetical carouse. 
Nor can it be said that the climbers in general have such a 
passion for the picturesque that they would give twenty shillings 
for a magnificent view, even if it could be had by simply ascend- 
ing three pair of stairs and looking out of a garret window. 
Mr. Dodson intimates that the influence of Alpine air on the 
health and spirits is a sufficient reason for running up one hill 
after another. Mr. Whymper replies mysteriously to the cud 
bono, by enjoining his readers to go up a good-sized rock, and 
then ‘ they will know :’ perchance, says he—though it strikes us 
that the remark is just as applicable to a voyage on the level sea, 
or a journey through the flat Sahara—‘it will cause you, as it 
‘does me, now to look back with pleasure on the past, and 
‘forward with hope to the future.’ We do not profess, as we 
stated at the outset, to account for the magnetism of the 
mountains. Possibly much of it is due to the feeling of boyish 
sportiveness, and at the same time of manly daring, which are so 
piquantly blended. The taste for climbing is natural to urchins. 
Did ever youngster see a ladder conveniently placed, and yet 
resist its seductions? Up he goes, though he is aware that the 
exploit will horrify his aunt, or throw his grandmother into 
hysterics. And down he comes with a sense of satisfaction, as if 
he had achieved some meritorious deed, for which he ought to be 

raised instead of scolded. On the other hand, though the 
sone of mountain enterprize have been greatly exaggerated, 
there is undoubtedly sufficient difficulty in an ascent to call a 
man’s courage and hardihood into vigorous play. We can 
scarcely say that there is a break-neck glory about the under- 
taking, for accidents are much rarer than might perhaps be 
expected ; but still there is always a delicate possibility that the 
adventurer may fall a victim to some avalanche, or be left buried 
in the bowels of some crevasse. The masculine joy of sur- 
mounting obstacles, or, as Mr. Tuckett remarks, of ‘measuring 
‘human strength with nature in her wildest moods, winning 
‘ success in the teeth of formidable opposition,’ is a joy which we 
know may be snatched from fruitless as well as from useful 
labours ; but whether the fund of energy which is expended in 
scaling peaks might not be employed as pleasantly to the indi- 
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vidual, and at the same time more profitably to the community, 
is a question which we shall not pretend to decide. We re- 
member conversing with a gentleman at Chamounix, who had 
just come down from Mont Blanc, where he had been taken 
very ill on the route: ‘I would not have proceeded,’ said he, 
‘but when an Englishman has made up his mind to do anything, 
“he does not like to be beaten.’ This was brave ; but had his 
life been the forfeit, we should have deemed it valour at the 
expense of diseretion. 

et us now devote a few lines to the more noticeable produc- 
tions in mountain literature which have recently appeared. 
Berlepsch’s book consists of a series of pen-and-ink pictures, 
descriptive of the phenomena of the Alps, and also of the life 
and habits of the people. The fault we should find with his 
style, if disposed to be tartly critical, would be, that it has a 
decided tendency to run to words. He lays his colours on a 
little too gaudily, though he takes care never to drown his facts 
in what we may call a chromatic deluge. Keeping his eye fixed 
on the popular as well as the poetical features of his subject, his 
work always manifests a due regard for the principle which 
figures so prominently in the ethics of every honest writer, 
namely, that the business of an author is not to amuse himself, 
but to please and profit his readers. It is a book which makes 
no pretensions to scientitic minuteness of detail, but which may 
be devoured by schoolboys as well as relished by the oldest 
Alpine campaigners. 

The two volumes of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ exhibit 
‘such personal attractions, if we may so speak, that no one 
who sees them can well suppress a wish to peruse them. That 
icicle-crevasse on the Bernina, so cunningly selected as the fron- 
tispiece, is a pictorial trap into which readers will infallibly 
tumble by the hundred. But the work has intrinsic as well 
as superficial captivations. Nine ascents of mountains hitherto 
unmastered, and some of them supposed to be wholly impreg- 
nable, are here recorded. Ten new passes are graphically des- 
cribed, and other valuable contributions have also been made to 
the geography of the hills. The members of the Climbing 
Club write like English gentlemen. There is no brag about 
their exploits. They don’t go swaggering up a mountain and 
then call upon all creation to admire them as they descend. 
Their story in general is told with such a reticence of horrors, 
that the reader may perhaps be inclined to fancy there is a con- 
spiracy on the part of the society to gloss over the dangers 
of mountaineering, and to give the fiercest Alps a quiet, comfort- 
able character,—in fact, to warrant them one and all to carry a 
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lady if required. Some of the narrators, too, display considerable 
humour and sprightliness, and though naturally we might 
calculate upon a certain degree of sameness in these mountain 
log-books, we find ourselves so wonderfully willing to start 
for one peak immediately after dismounting from another, that 
we must conclude there is some genuine fascination in the work. 

Professor Tyndall, we need scarcely say, is a fine specimen of 
the intelligent, as well as enthusiastic mountaineer. Many 
years ago he fell in love with the Alps, and his passion appears 
to know no abatement, for annually he ‘renews his lease of life 
‘amongst them, and restores the balance between mind and body 
‘which the purely intellectual discipline of London is ealculated 
‘to destroy. If the landlady of the Hotel de Londres at 
Chamounix, who had apartments specially inscribed to.‘ Monsieur 
‘Albert Schmidt,’ would dedicate them as pointedly to Professor 
Tyndall, it would be a neat and well-merited compliment to one 
who, though less of a. showman than poor Albert, is more of a 
philosopher. He carries his science with him from the Royal 
Institution to the top of Mont Blanc or of the Weisshorn ; and 
we find that even the warmth of a railway carriage plunges him 
into a speculation upon heat ; whereas another traveller might 


- notice it only as provocative of thirst, and highly suggestive of 


oranges and a bottle of soda water. But when he asks why we 
should be unable to read ‘ Mill’s Logic’ or to.study the‘ Kritik der 
‘ Reinen Vernunft’ in a Turkish bath, we answer, first, that 
people go into these pleasant retreats to drench themselves with 
caloric, and not to dose themselves with metaphysics ; secondly, 
that considering the amiable temper of mind and the luxurious 
feeling of body which the operation engenders, it appears to us 
perfectly practicable to manage a few pages of Mr. Mill’s books ; 
and, thirdly, that, so far as regards the celebrated critique, it is 
impossible to study it comfortably, either in a bath or out of a 
bath, either in the sunshine or in the shade, either with the 
thermometer standing at fever heat, or freezing-point, or at any 
intermediate degree. It is not, in fact, a question how much 
caloric a man can carry when he attempts to grapple with 
Immanuel Kant, but how much patience and fortitude he can 
muster if fate constrains him to attack such frightful topics as 
the ‘ transcendental analytic,’ the ‘amphiboly of the conceptions,’ 
or the ‘architectonic of pure reason.’ So far as the professor’s 
new work, however, is concerned, we may say that we could 
read it in an atmosphere of the most torrid properties, and with 
the perspiration dripping from every pore. The greatest 
achievement recorded in his agreeable pages was the ascent of 
the Weisshorn, a stern old hill, 14,813 feet in height, which was 
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reputed to be inaccessible. Dr. Tyndall broke through the 
cordon of difficulties which hedged in this mountain monarch, 
and carried its peak by escalade. He made an equally gallant, 
but not equally successful, attempt upon the Matterhorn. No 
one has ever set foot upon its mystic pinnacle since it was last 
visited by the Wandering Jew, for he, as the popular legend 
runs, ascended it thrice, and ought, therefore—so we think—to 
be enrolled as an honorary member of the Alpine Club. On 
the first occasion he found on the mountain a gay climate, 
luxuriant vegetation, and a flourishing town; on the second, 
the temperature was changed, the vines and groves were gone, 
and the city lay desolate and without an inhabitant. A third 
time the Weaving One returned, but now all trace of its former 
existence had vanished, and nought was to be seen but snows as 
imperishable, and nought to be heard but avalanches as restless 
and untiring as himself. 

To one point in the professor’s work, however, we must take 
exception. We observe that he is disposed to side with those 
who dispute the propriety of praying for rain, or, indeed, of 
making any physical occurrence the subject of supplication. 
Modestly and inquiringly he propounds his scruples; but, at 
the same time, he tells us that science speaks peremptorily on the - 
point ; for she asserts that the ‘distribution of natural pheno- 
‘mena is not affected by moral or religious causes,’ and that 
‘without a disturbance of natural law quite as serious as the 
‘stoppage of an eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the 
‘falls of Niagara, no act of humiliation, individual or national, 
‘could call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single 
‘beam of the sun.’ Now, it appears to us that those who argue 
in this fashion endeavour to steal a march upon the praying 
public, and, unconsciously so, upon themselves, by treating every 
moveable phenomenon (so to speak) as fixed and unchangeable, 
and by putting open events into the category of events which 
require positive miracles for their accomplishment. In Professor 
Tyndall's opinion it was pretty much the same thing for the 
young priest, whom he met at the Rhone glacier, to request the 
Almighty to send sufficient moisture to ensure food for the flocks 
and herds of the Valaisians during the year, as it would have 
been to request that the river should be made to flow up the 
Mayenwand, over the Grimsel Pass, and down the Hasli valley to 
Brientz. The simple answer to this is, that the first proceeding 
would be in strict conformity with the laws of nature, the 
second in direct hostility. It may rain on the first of August 
next, or it may not. The one event is just as possible as the 
other, so far as we mortals are concerned; but that the Rhone 
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should leave its bed on that day, and climb up the bank on 
either side is a thing totally beyond the range of natural possi- 
bility. To ask Heaven to execute a miracle like this would be 
unwarrantable, for it would be to ask for a reversal of existing 
arrangements, and the substitution of others incompatible with 
the physical principles upon which the world is constructed. 

We know well what reply objectors will make. They will 
assert that all meteorological phenomena, down to the very 
caprices of the wind, or the most arbitrary fluctuations of tem- 
perature, are prescribed by law, and depend upon conditions 
which are as unalterable as those which fixed the course of the 
Rhone or the St. Lawrence. This, however, is what we may call 
Physical Fatalism. It is a doctrine which reduces the world to 
a mere caput mortuum of mechanical laws. We can only 
receive it on the supposition that the universe is what has been 
quaintly but forcibly designated ‘a clockmaker’s universe ’—a 
huge machine which has been wound up to go so many ceons 
without any attention or interference on the part of its maker. 
Nor will this theory, dismal and dispiriting as it is, really help 
its patrons out of their difficulty. For, if we admit it in 
reference to one thing we must admit it in reference to another. 
It is just as applicable to human petitions as it is to atmospheric 
effusions. For, if every event was appointed before the world 
began, and all things are but the automatic evolutions of a 
pTinitive scheme, so were the prayers which men have already 
offered for rain, and so- will be those which they may afterwards 
prefer. Foreseen by an omniscient mind, prescribed by an 
omnipotent will, they may form part of the conditions on 
which a fall of rain takes place, as truly as does the direction of 
the breeze or the quantity of vapour in the air. For a 
Christian, at least, we believe there is no escape from this 
dilemma. If he thinks himself entitled to push back the 
arrangements of the universe to some indefinitely remote 
period in the past, he must take in all the items on the moral 
side of the causation aceount, as well as all the items on the 
physical side, and this from precisely the same starting point. 
Where reckonings have been correctly kept it makes no 
matter, of course, so far as the practical result is con- 
cerned, whether the balance-sheet delivered to-day exhibits 
the transactions from the beginning of 1861, or for the last 
twenty years: the sum due at the present moment is not altered 
to the extent of a single penny. Nothing, therefore, is gained 
by the adoption of such a theory. The same Almighty mind 
which settled millions of years ago whether it should rain on the , 
first of August next or not, and then adjusted physical causes in 
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accordance with this resolve, settled at the same time whether 
the prayers which should be offered in the previous July should 
prosper or fail. It is simply a question of time, and this, to the 
Creator, we know, is nothing. 

But the reason which Professor Tyndall assigns for disputing 
the value of prayer in such cases is, that natural laws would be 
‘more or less at the mercy of man’s volition, and no conclusion 
‘founded on the assumed permanence of those laws would be 
‘worthy of confidence. The answer is obvious. Prayer is not 
compulsion. No petition will be granted unless the Almighty 
thinks that the occasion warrants the request, and that the 
object sought can be safely and properly conceded. It would 
surely be an abuse of terms to say that a rich man’s property 
was at the ‘mercy’ of every poor man who implored him for 
alms. Besides, if prayer can induce changes in what may 
be called the floating conditions of physical phenomena, the 
same power which effects the alteration can afterwards restore 
the equilibrium, and thus prevent any injurious results. And 
why should we be troubled about any supposed ‘loss of perma- 
‘nence,’ if that loss arises from the interference of the Creator 
himself? It is infinitely more melancholy to assume that he is 
the slave of his own laws than to believe that he is their 
master, and can modify them just as he determines. 

Nor do we think these conclusions ean be avoided by drawing 
any distinction between human will and natural phenomena. 
For, wide as that distinction may be in many respects, it is 
immaterial with regard to the particular point at issue. Surely, 
if God has left his creatures free to ask he has left himself free 
to answer ; or, conversely, if his will is so tied that he cannot 
control physical agents in reply to prayer, are we not bound to 
suppose that the volitions of man have been placed under a law 
quite as inexorable as that which regulates his own? In short, 
twist the matter in whatever way we choose, we have no alter- 
native but to believe that the Almighty holds the powers of 
nature in his own direct keeping, and can, therefore, vary them 
at pleasure ; or we must take refuge in that dreary fatalism 
which converts men into mere automata, and treats the universe 
as a piece of clever clockwork, of which its own Maker cannot 
alter a single wheel. 
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Ant. V.—(1.) La Monarchia Italiana sotto lo scettro della casa di 
Savoia. Par Ferice Danzo. Torino. 1861. 

(2.) Urbano Ratazzi concenni Storiet Parlamentari. Par Avvocato 
Feuice Moeuiorr. Pinerolo. 1862. 

(3.) Sulla Potenza Temporale del Papa, del Covvarlo Bon-compagni. 
Torino. 1861. 

(4.) Italia, La Civilta Latina; e La Civilta Germanica. Di 
PasquaLE Vituari. Firenze. 1862. 


THE Italian question still protrudes its vexed elements upon 
the world, ready at any moment to light up such a blaze of war 
in Europe as to pale the flame of its own Vesuvius, and make 
the game of balls upon the other side of the Atlantic a contest 
of pigmies in comparison. It is now nearly two years since 
Naples was annexed, but the problem of Italian unity has, in the 
interim, made no advance to a solution. But not to advance in 
the face of a reactionary current, is to be borne down the 
stream. We islanders are hardly sufficiently cognizant of the 
many advantages we enjoy by being cooped up within our ocean- 
bound prison. Our cliffs are like those turrets which Homer 
bestows upon the Greek dames, whence we are able to look 
down with the serenest philosophy upon the plains of Europe 
even while they are the cock-pit of vast armies. At present, the 
prospect promises much more mischief than many which have 
excited double its attention. There is really no disguising it : 
every man’s house on the Continent is undermined, and any 
morning he may wake up and find the roof taken off and the 
walls tumbling about his ears. The peace of Europe depends 
upon France, and France depends upon the uncertain action— 
the dubious fate of one restless man. Let but this reed give 
way, and Italy is again overrun by Austrian armies, Francis IT. 
re-conducted to Naples, the Duke of Tuscany once more en- 
throned in the Pitti Palace, and the very monarchy of Sardinia, 
which at-present seeks to clutch the old Roman dominion, 
swept out of the world. If death would only knock at a certain 
chamber of the Tuileries, the ex-prince of Modena might not 
only claim his own again, but revel in the appanage of the 
Transalpine kingdom, thrown in by way of recompense for his 
faithful adherence to legitimist principles. At all events, 
Francis II. and his companion in misfortune, think it useless to 
quit the land of their former glories, since so slight a turn of 
fortune’s wheel may replace them in their old positions; and 
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therefore the one on the Tiber, and the other by the Po, are 
anxiously awaiting the result of eventualities. 

If into any question Fate had contrived to pack the most 
inflammable materials, she could hardly have contrived a more 
ignitible bag of sulphur than what is involved in the solution 
of Italian unity. The question of races is complicated by the 
question of religion, and that of both, by the rights of legitimacy 
as opposed to the sovereignty of peoples. The question of 
nationality alone ought to match the flames of war it must 
excite without, by the feuds of provincial jealousy it must light 
up within. Then there are a host of minor questions, each 
sufficient to furnish matter for broils and discord during one 
generation at least; the question of capitols, of the rights of 
minor principalities, of the privileges of municipal governments, 
of the distribution of fiscal burdens and national armaments. 
Looking at the whole thing, we are certainly astonished that the 
combustible compound has maintained itself so long in a state 
of quiescence, that the materials have not exploded long ago, 
and blown to pieces not only Italy, but everybody and every 
thing that has had the remotest connection with it. 

We have no wish to exaggerate the difficulties which beset 
the path of Italian regeneration. We feel, indeed, it is only by 
Iboking these difficulties straight in the face, by probing the 
extent of them, that we can discover the best remedies, and 
urge those whose business is concerned herein to be as prompt 
as possible in their application. Were people fully aware of the 
ball of fire hanging over their heads, they would insist on its 
being put out on the shortest notice. If there was a bog in a 
populous locality which broke up the road, and threatened to 
visit the neighbourhood with a pestilential miasma, the demand 
would proceed from ten thousand mouths to have the place 
covered in and a path formed for continuous progress. Nor 
would the ferment be likely to be staid by the knowledge that 
the opposition emanated only from one quarter, which was 
supposed to find its peculiar account in jeopardizing the lives of 
millions, and arresting the march of civilization. All continental 
Europe has an immediate interest in the settlement of the Italian 
question. But to the Italians themselves these reiterated delays, 
this perpetual marching forward in order to move backward, is a 
matter of life and death. With one foot on dry land, with the 
other in a boggy syrtis, as dismal as that which swallowed up 
their ancient armies, not knowing whether they are destined to 
belong to the regions of light or to those of chaos, their position is 
one of extreme weakness, with all the pain of the most agonizing 
doubt. After buffeting the waves of revolution and grasping the 
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shore, they find themselves in a state of exhaustion, enveloped 
in a wave which threatens to drag them down to the uttermost 
abyss. If the obstruction came from an enemy it would be 
understood, and, doubtless, dealt with accordingly. But the 
obstacle comes in the guise of a friend, who has in reality helped 
them to reach the haven he forbids them to enter. The 
Italians are consequently obliged to fawn upon the imperial 
shade which stands between them and their hopes, to lick the 
hand which pinions them to the precipice, to praise those pro- 
crastinations as the hesitations of wisdom which they would 
otherwise denounce as the most wicked of follies. Or if a sterner 
voice from the tortured reaches the ear of the torturer, it is only 
to use a similar entreaty to that which Burke addressed to his 
recalcitrant constituents at Bristol—‘ Condole with us if we fall, 
‘cheer us if we succeed, chide us if we stray ; but do let us move 
‘on; for God’s sake let us move on!’ 

The state of Italy has of late been the topic of much dis- 
cussion both in the Parliament and the press, but we have 
not met in either quarter with what we consider a faithful 
picture of its real condition. It is generally supposed that. the 
provinces lately annexed to Sardinia are really united under 
its government. Even the Ultramontanes are too much ab- 
sorbed in vamping out a fictitious case against their opponents 
to perceive the advantages which a strict adherence to fact 
would have given them, and have at least by their silence ad- 
mitted the supposition. It is true there has been a plebiscite, 
that the flag of Savoy floats over the Hotel de Villes of their 
respective capitols, that small detachments of Piedmontese 
soldiers may be seen at certain times of the day marching 
into public squares and marching out again. With regard to 
all these internal marks of annexation which can be put up 
and taken down again within the course of twenty-four hours, 
the union is complete enough. But there is a hidden 
life behind all this pasteboard phenomena. There is the 
element of popular wills, of social laws, of equally-distributed 
burdens, to which, if the union does not penetrate, the solemn 
badges of it are as idle as the doves’ necks and united 
hearts upon the wedding scutcheons of a pair of adverse 
tempers, who have determined to be joined together, simply 
because their estates are joined together. Now we are afraid 
the union of Sardinia with the annexed provinces of Central and 
Southern Italy, has not yet reached that state of harmonious 
concord as to justify the flourish of trumpets with which it 
has been announced. As far as we can judge who have 
enjoyed the advantage of a close inspection, the union appears 
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to be one of benefits to be enjoyed rather than of burdens 
to be borne, or of work to be accomplished. Sardinia has been 
allowed by her new subjects to assume the honours of govern- 
ment, on condition that she will spare their muscles and 
not tax their purse. All the advantages of liberty they are 
quite willing to share, provided Sardinia will take to herself the 
whole of the expense. Hence while over almost the entire 
peninsula there floats only one flag as the symbol of the 
same central authority, there are some half-dozen different 
systems of coinage, as many codes of law, and a variable and 
most unequal distribution of fiscal burdens. The Piedmontese 
are taxed at double the rate of the Neapolitans, while the 
contributions to the revenue of the Central States fluctuate 
between both. Now the pocket is a prolific cause of revolu- 
tion in States. Many people will bear any amount of retro- 
gressive laws, but we have heard of none who would allow 
their imposts to be doubled, without knocking the most pa- 
ternal government to pieces. Liberty, like most other good 
things, appears to be a very expensive article. But were 
Sardinia to impartially distribute over the peninsula, with the 
freedom she has acquired, the price she has paid for it, we 
very much fear we should have the ungenerous task of chro- 
nicling in the next number of this Review her departed glory. 

This dilemma, which would present a serious difficulty to 
any government, is peculiarly embarrassing to that of Piedmont. 
By the cession of Savoy and Nice to France, she has stript her- 
self of her natural boundaries. Formerly a few regiments 
at Esseillon could have kept at bay a large army. A few forts 
along the river Var, or by the Cornice Pass, would have been 
equally effective on the side of the sea. But now the keys 
of both these strong positions are in the hands of France. 
That power any morning she chooses can send battalion after 
battalion tumbling over the Alps to seize the capitol of her 
government, while she marches her regiments of zouaves along 
the Cornice Pass to seize the capitol of her commerce. Any 
opposition on the part of Piedmont, with her present force, would 
be as idle as to attempt to stem the current of the Niagara with 
a water spout. But how is an army sufficiently numerous and 
well-appointed to contend with the French on equal ground to 
be raised, unless by an increased revenue, and whence is that 
revenue to be derived unless from increased taxation? Thus 
Victor Emmanuel is driven to the option of living in a state 
of dependence to an unscrupulous neighbour without, or of 
incurring certain revolt from rebellious subjects within. 

But there is another aspect of this difficulty which must not 
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be lost sight of. Italy has more seaboard than any other nation 
in Europe except England. She requires in proportion as great 
anavy. If France continues to double her fleet, it is far more 
imperative on Italy to maintain a navy which shall be able to 
cope with her upon the seas than it is for England. But where 
are the means to come from? How is Italy to create an iron- 
mailed fleet, and erect such arsenals as Cherbourg and Toulon ? 
It is now, some eight years ago, since the Sardinian Government 
engaged Rendal to draw plans for the formation of a great naval 
arsenal at Spezzia. But the designs fell through for want of 
money to carry them out. The arsenal at Spezzia is only half 
completed, and that upon a contracted plan, fit only for a third- 
rate State ; and Italy has not a single iron frigate in her posses- 
sion. Here is a far more serious difficulty than that arising out 
of no natural boundaries or a defective land force. For an army, 
if the means are forthcoming, can easily be quadrupled ; but 
the erection of an efficient navy, even with abundant resources, 
is a matter of time. A generation must be trained to it. But, 
without resources, what other result is there than to throw Italy 
bound hand and foot into the power of France? * 

This danger would be of a very startling character even 
if Italy was clear of the stranger; but with a French army 
protecting two extraneous princes in its capitol, and a German 
army protecting two other regal phantoms at Venice, the 
solution becomes doubly embarrassing. Instead of one power, 
she has to confront two, not separated frem her by a river 
or a mountain, but actually encamped in the foremost of her 
capitols, and who encourage by the protection of their flags the 
pretensions of the princes whom she had dethroned. History 
will be searched in vain for an analogous instance, in which 
the fearful is so grotesquely blended with the absurd. There is 
the Pope, with his army of priests; Francis II, with his army of 
brigands ; the Dukes of Modena and Tuscany, with their armies 
of ill-paid Swiss and discharged domestics ; and Victor Emmanuel 
at the head of a few ill-sorted, disunited, and for the most part 
bankrupt provinces, all quartered within a few leagues of each 
other, eyeing their neighbour with the most intense hatred, 
and expecting that to-morrow’s sun may lead to their mutual 
overthrow. This is the strange phantasmagoria that France has 
held up to the sight of astonished Europe for the last two years 
as the result of the loftiest wisdom, the highest pattern of 
sapient statecraft. All that we can say is, that if this be 
intended as a joke it isa very badne. Much better another 
Flavian amphitheatre, where the lives of a few handfuls of 
victims might be made the playthings by which an extravagant 
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court befooled the gaze of an excitable populace, rather than 
the noblest phenomena of life should be turned into a farce, 
or a caricature made of the loftiest aspirations of nations ! 

Of course while this spectacle continues, everything like 
Italian industry is at a stand-still Commerce crippled, 
government works suspended, public credit shaken. No person 
will embark capital in a country which may change its rulers in 
the course of twenty-four hours. No merchants will extend old 
or inaugurate new commercial enterprizes in a land which 
is liable any day to be blasted by internecine war. Who is so 
chivalrous in this economical generation as to build upon a 
territory which is one moving series of moral earthquakes, 
The Italian Government in their despair of loans, offers such 
ruinous interest and bonuses as Pitt offered immediately after 
the battle of Marengo; but the only difference is that Pitt got 
the money and they cannot. Though they hold out seven per 
cent., with a premium corresponding to the amount lent, their 
funds are below 69, and few persons will come forward to save 
their countyy even with this prospect of making a rapid 
fortune. Hence not only private industry languishes, but 
Piedmont cannot discharge those duties which her new position 
as head of a great State thrusts upon her. The Minister 
of Finance has just announced a deficiency for the current year 
of 500,000,000 livres, and has no other resource to meet it than 
the sale of the public domains. The people, instead of being 
absorbed in trading pursuits, anxiously await with their arms 
folded the arrival of the next evening’s budget of news. In 
a highly flushed state of political excitement, which if not war 
is next door to it, industry cannot flourish. And while industry 
does not flourish, the Italian Government cannot inaugurate 
those great works which are essential to the intermingling of a 
broken people, to the consolidation of disjointed provinces, 
to the consummation of the national union. It is a vain hope 
to expect Piedmont, with the revenue of a petty State, to 
discharge hereafter the responsibilities of a mighty nation. 

But there is another aspect of the difficulty, which we regret 
to say also partakes of the vulgarity of common arithmetic, 
although connected with people who appear raised far above 
the ordinary wants of this world. There are upwards of three 
hundred princes and grand territorial seigneurs in Italy, who 
derived their prestige and a great part of their incomes from the 
old governments, and who, consequently, cannot be reconciled to 
the present order of things, without receiving equivalent con- 
sideration and patronage from the new. One of them—the 
‘Duke of Capua—came the other day to Turin, to arrange the 
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rental and estates which should be allotted to his family as the 
price of his submission, when death interfered at the Trompe- 
teur’s, and assigned to him a mere yard of ground who was 
anxious to bargain for a county. Now, if all these three hundred 
gentry follow in the wake of the late ex-Duke of Capua, and knock 
at the door of the Piedmontese Treasury, to have the price of 
their adhesion doled out to them in tangible specie, we know 
not what is to become of the same treasury, seeing that it can 
with difficulty provide for the vulgarest necessities of its govern- 
ment, and that its resources are mortgaged beyond redemption 
for some time to come. In former times, the consolidation of 
States was a very easy operation. The new occupant went in, 
outlawed the former possessors, who were glad to get away with 
their necks unbroken, and took to himself all the profits of the 
old government without any of its liabilities. But now, owing 
to our refined civilization, vested rights must be respected, 
individual property untouched. If a fallen king leaves his 
capitol in too great a hurry to take his effects along with him,* 
they must be packed up and sent after him; if his creditors 
remain behind, their debentures must be acknowledged. So 
that the new comer, instead of finding himself in possession of 
the profits without the liabilities, is obliged to take upon himself 
the liabilities without any portion of the profits. This is really 
the case with Piedmont. She has charged herself with the debts 
of the governments whom she has replaced, and is even anxious 
to buy off the opposition of their present adherents, upon their 
own terms. But the task is above her strength. For the 
territorial aristocracy are not invited to transfer their privileges 
from one absolutism to another, but to make a bonfire of 
absolutism altogether, and throw their privileges into the flames 
along with it. They are invited to cast in their lot with a 
democratic government, which does not even reserve for them 
the poor distinction of an exclusive Upper Chamber, and mock 
them with the shadow of their former greatness, by holding 
them up to the country as the weakest element in the State. 
We are afraid that the only distinction reserved for them in the 
new order of things will be that of contributing, in a far greater 
proportion than their poorer neighbours, to the additional taxation 
which the exchequer of the country requires, inasmuch as they 
use a far greater amount than those neighbours of the taxable 
commodities of the State. Under the fallen governments the 
revenue was small, and the aristocracy contributed the smallest 
quota to it. Now the revenue must assume colossal propor- 
tions, and they must bear a greater share of the burden than 


* Vide Laments of the Marquis of Normanby over the fate of the ex-Duke of 
Modena’s shirts. - 
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any other class.) We cannot be surprised if the territorial 
aristocracy should be rather slow in perceiving the ulterior 
advantages of this sort of thing, or that they should confront 
with the most determined opposition the pioneer of a new high- 
way for civilization, which, in the shape of a land-tax, is to be 
carried over their own estates. Now, if the opposition of our 
landed interest occasionally threatened the downfall of William 
the Third’s government, the opposition of the landed interest of 
Italy ought to be fraught with no small embarrassment to the 
much weaker government of Victor Emmanuel. 

Hence the obstacles which oppose the progress of Italian unity 
upon a constitutional basis are of no ordinary character. The 
government, in its domestic policy, has to contend with an 
alienated priesthood, a hostile aristocracy, and an impoverished 
exchequer. In its exterior policy it has to confront an imperial 
enemy, who has one-fourth of a powerful army quartered in the 
strongest of its citadels ; and to guard against the machinations 
of a dubious friend, who is far more dangerous to its inde- 
pendence than its avowed enemy. It has to frustrate the plots 
of its dethroned kings, who, quietly ensconced in its capitol, are 
sending forth their agents, armed with axe and brand, to ravage 
its territory. It has to guard against the no less dangerous plots 
of Red Republicans, which menace it from within and without. 
The government has to walk, like the Jewish lawgiver, between 
waves of absolutism on the one side, and the no less dangerous 
tides of democracy on the other, each yawning to engulf it by 
their collision. It has to quadruple its naval and military 
armaments, and create a mailed fleet out of paper. It has a 
stagnant commerce to resuscitate, popular susceptibilities to 
humour, provincial jealousies to extinguish. Such is the Italian 
question. 

These are undoubtedly great evils, but the difficulties they 
present are not so alarming as they appear. The remedy which 
applies to one case will cut into a multitude of others. The great 
obstacle to Italian unity, which lies at the root of all those of a 
domestic nature, is its financial condition. Make the country 
prosperous under the constitutional régime, and all parties will 
rally round the executive. Double the proprietor’s rentals, by 
raising the value of land, and he will not remain aloof from the 
new order of things. Improve the cure’s tithes, give the bishop 
the concerns of a richer diocese to administer, and either will 
cease to attempt to blast the prosperity of one world by the 
thunders of another. Revive trade, and government can raise 
an ample revenue, and create armaments sufficient to protect its 
rights abroad and maintain its dignity at home. Hence the 
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great talisman of a prosperous commerce disposes of all the 
difficulties which beset the internal administration. All are 
resolved into the task of finding remunerative employment for 
an idle population. 

Now, this problem ought not to be very difficult to solve, for 
the resources of Italy have been hitherto but imperfectly 
developed. The country has not an acre turned to one-half of 
its advantage. There are few railroads, either in the Southern 
or Central States. The government has only to do that for these 
States which it has already done for Piedmont, and it may equalize 
the taxation at a stroke, without taking a single loaf from any 
labourer’s cupboard, or a penny from any farmer's rental. If 
the proprietor, by having a railroad brought near to his estates, 
to transport their produce to distant markets, obtains a largely- 
increased demand for that produce, and is subject to a much- 
diminished charge for freightage, he will certainly gain more 
from these two sources than he is likely to lose from any land- 
tax whatever. If manufactories and mineral foundries are 
opened close to dormant cities, now overrun with vagrancy, and 
those national works undertaken which the government have in 
view, the price of labour must increase. The artisan will be 
able to command a larger range of the superfluities of life, and 
those superfluities to contribute their proper quota to the revenue. 
Some twenty years ago, the average percentage of taxation in 
Piedmont was little more than it now is in Naples. If it has 
more than doubled itself in the interim, it is owing to its 
increased commercial activity, and the progressive development 
of its resources, which, in augmenting the rentals of its popula- 
tion, have enabled them to contribute a far greater amount to 
the expenses of the State than their progenitors. The Sardinian 
Government borrowed money to undertake works of great indus- 
trial importance, and spread the additional taxation required to 
pay the interest of those loans over the population which received 
all the benefit of the outlay, and who were more enriched by the 
benefits which the government conferred than impoverished by 
the money which it took away. Now, if this success has been 
accomplished in the least-favoured corner of the peninsula, 
surely there is reason to hope for still more promising results by 
the application of the same policy to the more fertile districts of 
Naples, of Amelia, and the Legations. These provinces, for 
which nature has done more than any other part of Europe, 
only wait the hand of the master to convert their dormant towns 
into busy emporiums of commerce ; their villages, where agri- 
culture remains in the same state it was in the time of Virgil, 
into prosperous hives of husbandry ; their sea-ports, from mere 
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receptacles of fishing smacks into swelling havens, crowded with 
multiplied ships of burden. The Sulleys and the Colberts never 
had such an opportunity of creating a financial reputation. The 
minister may strew the tax-gatherer’s path with flowers. When 
a king makes his subjects richer, they are only too happy to give 
him a slight percentage upon the augmentation of their wealth. 
Now, to make its subjects richer, the Italian Government need 
only scratch the surface of its newly-annexed States, and, by 
increased facilities of transport, circulate the superfluity of their 
mineral and cereal wealth among less favoured nations. Let the 
Italians, instead of hanging about sea-ports and railway stations, 
and screaming after the wearied traveller’s luggage, believe their 
noble manhood capable of better things. They have only to 
turn their attention to the altered position in which a free com- 
mercial régime has placed their country, and descend with the 
sickle into the marts of the world’s commerce, and they will reap 
their reward. 

But it is too much for government to expect the people, after 
so many years of monotonous inactivity, to take the initiative. 
It is for the controlling power to take an inventory of their 
resources, and point out the many advantages which the aboli- 
tion of obstructive tariffs, and the new code of maritime law, 
places within the grasp of its subjects. Indeed, the- government 
would do wise, in the absence of the private capitalist, itself to 
establish industrial centres, where likely to afford remunerative 
employment to the population, in order to stimulate individual 
enterprise, taking care to transfer its undertakings to the private 
trader as soon as it has achieved its object, and its present 
abnormal situation had passed away. These industrial occupa- 
tions may appear to some below the dignity of a Parliament, 
but to our mind they would be far more dignified than most of 
the pursuits in which the attention of the present Chambers has 
been absorbed. Permanent Parliamentary committees upon the 
different branches of trade and commerce to which Italy is 
capable of being a first-class contributor, the issue and exami- 
nations of the reports of commissioners directed to inquire into 
the industrial resources of Tuscany, of the Legations, of the 
different provinces of Naples and Sicily, would seem to us a far 
more noble employment than participating in the squabbles of 
selfish politicians for the baubles of power,—than joining in the 
secret cabals held in back drawing-rooms, whose only object is to 
turn out one idle administration in order toinstal another still more 
idle and worthless in its place. The Turin Chambers ought 
to reserve such scrambles for the crumbs of a beggarly exchequer, 
in which not one single principle is involved, for times when the 
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consolidation of their country will give them a treasury bench 
worth quarrelling about. At present, the great want of the 
country is work. And the only contention ought to be who will 
find it in the largest quantities ; who will set in motion the most 
of those agencies which will diffuse an equal stream of wealth 
through the peninsula, and find employment for the idle masses 
of its population. 

In no country in the world are there so many channels in which 
capital might be advantageously invested, in which private 
enterprise remains so inert, as Italy. With the finest bays and 
estuaries in the world, she leaves her packet service to be per- 
formed mostly by French steamers. Her few foundries—and the 
number might advantageously be tripled—are in the hands of 
Englishmen. Her wines and her olives rarely appear in a 
foreign market; and while capable of supplying one-half of the 
granaries of Europe, she actually imports grain from her poorer 
neighbours. Her mineral wealth is said to be inexhaustible. Yet 
nobody sees anything of it, beyond the marbles, which occa- 
sionally, by the most violent efforts, are shipped at Massa. What 
xhave become of the old Etrurian potteries¢ Why does Tuscany 

import her earthenware from France, who in ancient times was 
the great Staffordshire of foreign nations? The silks and the 
velvets of Italy, in the tenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
had a world-wide renown, but now they are not heard of except 
in old histories. The fact is, Italy no longer lives, as formerly, 
upon her cities, but upon her soil. She imports her artificial 
goods from foreign nations, and keeps the produce of her agricul- 
ture to herself. Hence the idleness and impoverishment of her 
population. What is wanted is an administration which will 
teach her to reverse each process, and so intertwine commerce 
with agriculture as will enable them to lend each other mutual 
support, and from their prolific union help the State to a 
revenue large enough not only to provide for its necessary wants, 
but to keep the esthetic tastes of the people on a level with 
their material creations. 

But a flourishing commerce requires, as a medium, «one 
common system of currency. Hence, one of the first things to 
which the Italian Government should direct its attention, is a 
national coiage. In supplying the exigencies of trade, it will 
make a large stride in the direction of consolidation... The arms 
of the central government, and the effigy of one common 
sovereign, cannot erase the impressions of the old governments 
from their coins without contributing to efface them from their 
hearts. They would also constantly remind the population that, 


as conjoint brothers of one commonwealth, they have only one 
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national interest in common. Now this step can be attended 
with little difficulty. Our own government accomplished it, with 
three-fourths of the metallic currency clipped down by knaves, 
with civil war staring them in the face, with a new dynasty b 

no means firmly seated on an unstable throne. Let the Italian 
Government turn to the reign of William III., and they will there 
find the model of a recoinage, the successive steps of which they 
cannot too soon imitate, if they would give a new impetus to 
trade, place a fresh barrier in the way of recurrence to an obsolete 
past, and make a new stride in the direction of a progressive 
future. 

It must be admitted that the difficulties which complicate the 
external relations of Italy are of a far more serious character 
than any which manacle the action of the government within, 
and, indeed, to a great extent prevent those internal obstacles 
from being swept out of the way, and thus assist them to bar up 
the road to further progress. Even were France out of Rome, 
still, as long as she holds the keys of the Alps and overawes the 
maritime coast of Liguria, both by sea and land, the King of 
Italy must exist upon the sufferance of whatever power happens 
to be enthroned at the Tuileries. But this affords by no means an 
agreeable prospect, either to the present King of Italy or his 
successors, whether we consider the temper of the Napoleonic 
brood, or the two shadows ever stalking round the couch of the 
imperial infant, either of which, to our mind, has a much better 
chance of succeeding to the throne. For if the present dynasty 
continues, the Sovereign of Italy must be little more than 
a French satrap. And if it be knocked over for an Orleanist or 
Legitimist successor, neither are likely to endorse, much less 
complete, the Italian policy of their predecessor, to which they 
have already sworn an unconquerable aversion. The King of 
Italy, therefore, having allied his throne by ties of blood and 
kinship to one whom they deem a tyrant and usurper, can expect 
little mercy at their hands. The danger on the side of Austria 
is of far less magnitude. For, get the German out of the 
quadrilateral, either by force or persuasion, pin his name to a 
piece of parchment, and he is not likely, except as a connoisseur, 
to trouble Italy again. He would not only lack the vantage 
ground, but the disposition to avail himself of it. For his nature 
is sluggish and unaggressive. He is a great stickler for treaties, 
and does not, like his Gallic neighbours, cross the Alps to put 
his sword through them whenever they interfere with his 
ambition. But, title-deeds in hand, he has rushed thither, either 
to prop up the Tuscan throne, guaranteed to his imperial House 
by express parchment, or to sustain those of Modena and Piacenza, 
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which he held in reversion by the same sort of title. Even with 
this show of right, the Germans have not invaded Italy one quarter 
as often as the French, who, without any legal pretext whatever, 
have periodically come tumbling over the Alps, ostensively as 
the knight-errants of nations, the propagators of liberal ideas, 
the redressers of infinitesimal wrongs, but somehow or other 
never retiring before they have rifled her galleries of their best 
pictures, and her territory of its greenest domains. But if these 
chivalric visits have been paid so frequently when there were 
bristling fortresses to conquer and skiey Alps to surmount, what 
must be the danger of their recurrence when France can as easily 
walk into the signoria of Genoa or Turin, as her monarch can 
step from the gardens of St. Cloud to his drawing-room at the 
Tuileries. 

But the prospective dangers on the side of France are nothing 
to the actual embarrassments created by her present position. 
Were she out of Rome the Italian provinces would be consoli- 
dated almost as quickly as any other compound when the one 
foreign element which held it in solution is removed. Victor 


‘Emmanuel would speak from the capitol of his new kingdom to 


the nations with the same authority as Victoria from London, 
or as Frederic William from Berlin. But while he is kept out 
of the seat of his empire by foreign bayonets, we can no more 
expect its present disturbed members to cohere in one organized 
body, than the separate parts of the human frame to form one 
conjoint and compact whole, while cut off from the very radix 
of their harmonizing principle, the heart. No national works 
can be inaugurated, because capitalists will not intrust their 
money to a government whose authority is disputed by two 
powerful forces upon its own territory. A nation cannot he 
equalized or an ample revenue raised as long as trade is paralyzed 
by political excitement, and public credit shaken by the 
national insecurity. Austria also is doubly fortified at Venice as 
long as France occupies Rome, who would otherwise, in the 
absence of so fatal an example, hold Venetia by a single thread. 
Europe, therefore, has a right to demand from France why she 
thus blocks the way on every side to the only solution of the 
Italian difficulty which can be contemplated by rational men ; 
why she, who first set this ball of sulphur rolling, holds it sus- 
pended in its middle course over our heads; why she keeps a 
storm brooding in the political atmosphere which necessitates 
the exaction of colossal revenues, the retention of huge arma- 
ments, and hangs upon a pin’s hook the peace of the world. 

The only reason which France can offer for her equivocal 
position at Rome is her interests as a Catholic power. Paris, of 
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course, does not allow religious scruples to interfere with its 
digestion. But then, in the country districts the cwrés have 
immense power, and they were never more inclined than they 
are at present to use that power in favour of the Pope. Under 
the old pre-revolutionary régime, when the Church was enfeoffed 
by the State, the French clergy were essentially Gallican. But 
since their estates have been swept away they have become as 
ultramontane as the clergy whom we rear, feed, and clothe at 
Maynooth for the express purpose of maintaining an authority 
which we make our representatives swear ‘ does not, and ought 
‘not to exist in these kingdoms. The Emperor declares his 
inability to proceed to extremities with this powerful party, by 
whose aid he mounted up to the throne. France, from the days 
of Charles Martel downwards, has been designated the eldest 
son of the Church. Shall her organ commit an act for which 
at least more than one-third of his best subjects would denounce 
him as a parricide? Much better wait until the Papacy becomes 
reconciled to the new order of things. If reason fail, her pinch- 
ing necessities may at last lead her to accept of the liberal con- 
ditions the Italian Government are disposed to concede her, 
and the French troops will then have the advantage of retiring 
with all the merit of having brought about a union between 
religion and liberty! These reasons, which must have weight 
with the French executive at any time, derive at present 
imperious potency from a weakened exchequer, a declining trade, 
and confused finances. To take that step now the American 
war has blotted out some sixty millions from the trade of France, 
would be to add spiritual rebellion to material discontent. When 
a man’s purse is getting low, it would be the height of impru- 
dence to alienate his friends and swell the ranks of his enemies. 

We do not know that these reasons have much influence over 
the thoughts of the French executive, but assuredly they could 
have little influence over the mind of anybody else; for 
the French Emperor completely split with the clerical party 
when he launched against the Pope his satirical pamphlet* some 
two years and a-half ago. He has, in the interim, still more 
embittered their minds against him by carrying out that policy 
in earnest which many then thought could only have been 
announced as a jest. He has confiscated their journals, im- 
prisoned their chiefs, misled their generals, coalesced with 
their open and avowed enemies. He has assisted in stripping 
the Pope of three-fourths of his dominions in order to increase 
his own. He has placed a minister at the head of affairs at 

* Le Pape et le Congres. 
t+ Lamoriciore at Castel Fidardo, and Francis II., General at Capua. 
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Turin who has long been the recognised exponent of the Society 
for the Confiscation of Church Property in the peninsula. If, 
therefore, the Emperor be not hated by all the Ultramontane 
clergy as cordially as his uncle was hated when he trundled 
Pious VII. in a French caravan from the Vatican to Fontaine- 
bleau, it has not been for lack of kicks and blows administered 
to their tenderest interests. But we believe the animosity to 
be far greater in his case ; for the opprobrium has been accom- 
panied with insult, and the feeling of bitterness such treatment 
has left, enhanced by the fact that they have been duped by 
the very agent who by flattering their prejudices induced them 
to help him to the throne. There is not one of them who would 
not conspire to bring back the Orleanist or Legitimist dynasty 
to-morrow, if they could do so with any chance of impunity or 
success. We can.ot then for a moment believe that the French 
Emperor is induced to keep 20,000 French bayonets in Rome 
out of any sense of religious obligation to a Church which he 
has already aided to despoil, or from fear of turning against him 
the weapons of a priesthood whose feelings he has already wan- 
tonly outraged, and whose temporal interests he has trodden 
under foot. We should have thought, had there been any per- 
sonal fear in the matter, it would have urged the Emperor to 
leave his clerical enemies to their fate, rather than to have 
allowed them to fortify the very citadel of their empire by the 
recruits of French legitimacy, and under the covert of his own 
arms, to countervail his policy and plot against his throne. 
What is there which the French Emperor has refrained 
from doing that he should fear to allow the last act of the 
temporal Papacy to be played out? He has reduced it to the 
last extremity. He has allowed his relatives to rifle its 
exchequer of three-fourths of its annual revenue, and ordered 
his soldiers to stand guard during the operation. He has left 
the Pope, with the contracted resources of a mediatised German 
prince, to keep up the regalia of a court, to support the double 
incumbrances of a spiritual and temporal sovereign, to supply 
the funds of huge collegiate foundations, to maintain expensive 
legations in almost every capitol of the world. He has left 
him in the tattered rags of mendicancy to play the part of 
a pompous sovereign, and forced him to send his begging-cap 
throughout Europe. He has obliged the cardinals to knock 
up their princely chateaux, to sell their carriages, to discharge 
their domestics, to exchange their town palaces for chaumieres, 
or, lodged in an attic, to lay the flattering unction to their 
souls, that they are princes still. We can imagine a man 
having some scruples during the infliction of the first stages 
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of this punishment, and pausing on the threshold; but now, 
when the temporal Papacy has been brought to death’s door, 
when only the mere order to ship a few battalions awaits the 
yielding up of its last gasp, to refuse to give that order out 
of mere fear of offending its kinsfolk, to insist upon keeping 
life in the body we have mangled, as a means of evincing 
our respect for the owner and his friends, surpasses in delicate 
attention the conduct of the highwayman who, having rifled 
and hamstrung his victim, observes that the dews of night are 
falling, and places him under an adjoining shelter that he may 
not take cold. 

Doubtless France, as a Catholic power, has an interest in the 
destinies of the head of the Latin Churches. But the duties 
which that interest creates are not discharged by draining his 
revenues and holding him up as a crowned pauper before the 
eyes of Europe. Her duties are to keep the chief of that 
Church respectable, not to degrade him; to make him inde- 
pendent of temporal sovereignties, not the mere puppet of her 
own. It is evident there is no medium between crowned 
sovereignty with revenues and uncrowned sovereignty without. 
To deprive a man of his estates, and at the same time subject 
him to the responsibilities of kingship, is a refinement of torture 
which, instead of inflicting by way of bounty on our friends, we 
should hardly reserve for the bitterest enemy. This, surely, is 
not the debt of filial piety which France would have us under- 
stand it is her duty to discharge to the Holy See. If there be 
any feeling of duty in the matter, it should urge her, as she has 
let the substance of sovereignty go, to allow the shadow to 
depart also, instead of retaining it to plague the possessor with the 
memory of a past which can no more be revived, and to crush 
him beneath a load of responsibilities impossible to fulfil. It should 
urge her to purge the sanctuary of the delusive forms of a kinship 
which have no meaning except to ally its spiritualities with a 
caricature of the rotten pomps of this world ; to cast from the 
altar the tinsel rag of sovereignty which she has already rent 
into pieces; to admit her subjects to become members of a 
free church, if she cannot of a free commonwealth ; to snatch 
the destinies of her religion from the trammels of a feudal 
society ; to link them to the progressive tendencies of the age ; 
to make her Pontiff respected as the organ of a free nation, 
instead of leaving him to be the servile instrument of every 
effete tyranny or raw usurpation. 

We know what advantages such a boon would confer upon 
the French people, and we cannot see what particular incon- 
venience it would occasion the French ruler. If a regiment of 
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Italian troops were admitted into Rome to-morrow, to replace a 
French regiment withdrawn, the Pope would either stay or 
retire to Vienna. But in the worst case the Pontiff could 
cause no more embarrassment to the French Emperor at the 
Hochstadt than he did to the English Government at the 
Vatican. There might be an occasional quarrel about in- 
vestitures, which, if the worst came to the worst, might leave an 
odd bishopric or two vacant. The Papal nominee, as in 
Ireland, might also interfere with more virulence to upset a 
government candidate at an election. But beyond these trifles, 
we cannot see what the Emperor would have to fear then which 
he has not to fear now. The weapons of the Pope would be 
altogether of a spiritual character, and we may rely upon it 
would be applied against his dynasty with less force at Vienna 
than they are at present in Rome. The sacred college, upon 
the demise of Pius 1X., would then conform to the necessities 
of a position guaranteed by the public law of Europe, and 
choose a successor who would accept actual facts, and prefer to 
discharge the noble functions they forced upon him, than to 
skulk behind French bayonets, and look out like an owl from 
his feudal eyrie upon the rejuvenated aspect of a scoffing 
world. 

The intention of leaving the French troops in Rome till the 
Papacy pays fealty to the man whom it has excommunicated, and 
whom it continues to stigmatize in its encyclical letters as a robber 
and sacrilegious usurper, is nothing more or less than to delegate 
the settlement of the Italian question to the Greek calends. 
How is this marvellous reconciliation to be brought about ? Let 
the reader fancy, if he can, Ratazzi, the Church confiscator, 
exchanging complimentary visits with Antonelli; and Pius IX. 
passing the wine-cup to Victor Emmanuel, and loading him with 
panegyric, for having been good enough to relieve him of his 
estates. No monstrosity of legendary fable—not all the imagi- 
nations of the wildest poets who ever ventured into mythical 
history—could devise any creation to equal such a tissue of 
incongruities as is involved in this supposition. The Papacy 
has always been the most obstinate power in the universe ; and 
the French Emperor might as well attempt, with Professor 
Kingsley, by the mere action of his hand to suspend the law of 
gravitation, or tear the earth from its axle, as to endeavour to 
persuade the Pope into a spontaneous surrender of his temporal 
sovereignty in favour of a man against whom he has exhausted 
all the thunders of the Vatican. We all know that Paul IV. 
preferred to give up his spiritual supremacy in England rather 
than acknowledge the legitimacy of a queen whom his pre- 
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decessor had pronounced a bastard. But here is a man who, 
having effected forcible entrance into the Pope’s estates over the 
bodies of his defenders, presents him with a piece of paper, and 
requests him to sign over to him and his heirs, the remainder 
of the Pontifical dominions. Now, if the Emperor of the 
French expects these two men to rush into each other’s embraces 
and swear eternal friendship, he is certainly a far greater fool 
than our Saturday Reviewers ever took him to be, and surpasses 
in his simplicity the ignorant rustic whom Horace describes as 
waiting for the river either to cease flowing, or the waters to 
mount up to their source. 

We are therefore not only compelled to dissent from the 
reasons with which France would justify her occupation of 
Rome, but we are so sceptical as not to believe that the French 
executive -have any more faith in their diplomatic allegations 
than ourselves. Religion has always been a convenient screen 
for the designs of overreaching ambition. The possession of 
Rome gives the French Emperor power over the two parties 
into which Italy is divided, and obliges both to approach his 
footstool with adulation on their lips, though with hatred in 
their hearts. It is the old story of Tiberius, with the tawny 
legations of Africa and the Egyptian kings, each incensing him 
as a god, yet having a most unmistaken idea that he was an 
incarnate devil. Now, he likes to snuff this sort of senseless 
flattery ; to feel he has the power to bring these craven wretches 
to his feet ; and while he holds Rome his hand is on the throat 
of Italy, and France, by having the life of Italy in her grasp, 
acquires an ascendency in the political balance of Europe to 
which no other nation can aspire. It flatters the vanity of the 
vainest people on our planet to have Italian ministers coming to 
their capital to seek their portfolios, Papal legates to beg for a 
little longer life, and Italian princes to hunger after promises 
of the restoration of their duchies after certain political exi- 
gencies have passed away. ‘The Parisians live upon such 
things. They furnish food for their salons, and talk for their 
cabarets, and speculation for their publicists. They have settled 
the Pope’s affairs so often for him that, absorbed in that exciting 
topic, they have quite lost sight of the confused state of their 
own finances. The Emperor cannot afford to put an end toa 
piece which produces such public interest, and employs the pens, 
the wits, and the tongues of the unquiet portion of his subjects. 
Though he has played out the play to the last act, he withholds 
the final dénouement, having nothing to substitute in its place 
which would create one-half of the excitement. Like a 
theatrical manager who is hard-up for new pieces, the French 
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Emperor keeps perpetually thrumming at the same piece, and 
does not afford the town the slightest glimpse as to when it 
is to be withdrawn. The Parisians are very much interested in 
the performance; but that does not make the disgust less 
hearty with which the rest of Europe regard this extraction of 
political capital out of the throes of nations, 

This is not a time in which a single party gives up any 
advantages it has gained without an adequate compensation ; 
and nobody, we believe, except female poets of either sex, would 
accuse the Bonapartists of being chivalrous in opposition to their 
age. Rome, it appears, cannot be abandoned without some con- 
sideration for the advantages which must be given up along with 
it, without some requital for the trouble to which the French 
army have been put, first, in wresting it from the people to give 
it to the Pope, and then in taking it from the Pope, to give it 
back to the people. Juvenal tells us that in his day everything 
had its price in Rome ; and Dante gives us pretty plainly to 
understand that, though Rome had changed her religion, she had 
not changed her venal character. Even modern poets are fond 
of harping on the same string :— 


‘Rom welche nehmt alles, gibt nicht.’ 


Well, after everything has been sold in Rome, the auction- 
mart itself is to be put up for auction. Napoleon seems anxious 
that the honour of selling Rome to its rightful owners shall not 
rest with the ancient Gauls alone, but that the modern must 
repeat the transaction. The Greek Livy tells us that Brennus 
carried the price home in bags of gold. But now the value 
must be paid in kind. An island, a vice-regality for a nephew, 
a maritime port in the Adriatic, are in turn suggested, but 
declined. A miserable cork plantation* is, after all, a poor 
compensation for the Rome of the Cesars; and why should 
Victor Emmanuel haggle? There are other powers which think 
they have something to say to the bargain, and will not allow 
him to subject his kingdom to renewed dislocation, even though 
he might wish it. Poor Italy, who cannot recover her capitol 
without undergoing amputation, and who cannot undergo 
amputation without alienating her best friends, and strengthening 
the power of her most dangerous rival. 

There are, however, some cases in which apparent gains would 
become real losses, in which a spontaneous renunciation of our 
private interests is the most gainful policy we could pursue. 
Such appears to be the Emperor’s position with respect to Italy. 
As long as he holds Rome the Italian question must remain in 
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solution, and the energies of some twenty-seven millions of 
people paralyzed by the uncertain aspect of a government that 
knows not whether of the kingdom which it owns to-day it will 
retain a rood of ground to-morrow. Italy can be of use to no 
person while it remains a torture and an enigma to itself. If an 
European war broke out to-morrow, Victor Emmanuel, in the 

resent disordered state of his provinces, however much he 
might feel disposed to aid his dubious protector, could hardly 
send ten men to his assistance. With civil war in Naples, with 
reactionary armies at Rome and Venice, with democratic com- 
mittees in Genoa and Milan, Victor Emmanuel, instead of 
sparing any portion of his little army, would have to demand 
assistance from France to prevent his dislocated kingdom from 
being blown into a thousand pieces. Whereas, if the Italian 
question were settled, if the provinces of the peninsula became 
compact members of a well-jointed State, the commerce of the 
country would be tripled, a flourishing exchequer would give 
rise to a powerful fleet and a large army, which might be em- 
ployed abroad, while a national militia would be sufficient to 
maintain order and protect the country from invasion at home. 
The alliance of Italy would then be of the greatest moment to 
the French Emperor; and that alliance, if he could not 
command by the ties of kinship, rendered ten times more dear 
by the memory of past services, he could exact by the 
superiority of his maritime position at Nice, and of his military 
position at St. Jean Maurienne. With the keys of the Alps in his 
hands, both the military and naval armaments of Italy must be 
as ductile to his wish as any lieutenant at Toulon or any 
gendarme at Paris. The question then with him ought to be, 
having Italy at his feet, whether he should leave her to be an 
entanglement, a real cause of embarrassment to him in the hour 
of danger, or a powerful ally, ready to place at his disposition 
the resources of a flourishing nation. If he hesitate much 
longer, we shall conclude that Providence has visited him with 
the same insensibility to present contingencies and future 
dangers which eost the chiefs of the Republic their liberty, and 
his two predecessors their throne. 

Napoleon, as the crowned representative of the French idea 
of popular right, is the enemy of legitimacy when based upon 
institutions incompatible with those rights. Neither he nor his 
race can expect any mercy at the hands of the princes whom he 
has jolted out of their thrones, and who are all secretly banded 
together against him. But, by keeping the question of Italian 
unity in suspense, he leaves the gate open for any casual accident 
to help one-half of the princes back to their seats, and thus also 
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keeps the question in the balance whether Italy shall rally round 
his dynasty as a protector or confront it as a powerful enemy. 
If death were to snatch the French Emperor from his throne to- 
morrow, France would be in a state of civil confusion. The 
action of her army would be paralyzed; and while her army 
would be paralyzed, Austria could easily restore the fallen govern- 
ments in the peninsula, and unite with them to aid the 
reactionary parties in France to wrest the regency from the 
throne. On the other hand, if Victor Emmanuel held Italy 
firmly in his grasp, Austria would be powerless, and both the 
impulses of gratitude, of kinship, and self-interest, would urge 
him to employ the resources of his kingdom in favour of a race 
which kept the sword of so powerful a neighbour as France out 
of the hand of his enemies. Now, we readily grant, if we con- 
fine the risk to Napoleon’s death, that the hypothesis is very 
faint during the next few months. But it is by no means faint 
during ,the next few years. And if Napoleon does not outlive 
the next ten years, a regency is certain. New provinces which 
have been disunited for ages are not consolidated in a day. 
Thé work involved in this task is not a question of months or 
days, but of years. If Victor Emmanuel got Rome and Venetia 
in his hand to-morrow, a large lapse of time would be required 
to consummate the work of Italian union. But if a regency 
occur while this work is in its infancy, the Bonapartists may look 
down with the same awkward sensation from the top of Mont 
Cenis, as their great ancestor experienced when he beheld, from 
the top of La Belle Alliance, the forest of allied bayonets 
advancing to entomb his power in the same grave to which 
they had already consigned the flower of French chivalry. 

But if any eventuality of this sort occur, or any other accident 
bring about the former state of Italy, what will posterity say of 
Magenta and Solferino? The laurels won on these battle-fields, 
instead of encircling the victor’s brows with a wreath of glory, 
will be turned into scorpions to spit their foul venom on his 
temples and to hiss at his name. He, too, will be pointed at 
like his uncle, as a sort of Nemesis, who came to scourge one 
generation by slaughtering hecatombs of human victims in order 
to raise a delusive hope in the survivors of a golden future 
never to be realized, of a liberty removed further from their 
grasp than ever. For if the scheme of Italian unity, on the 
eve of being accomplished, once more prove the baseless fabric of 
a vision, posterity will regard it as the great disturber of the 
peace of nations, and shun its recurrence as they would an 
epidemic. Whoever should attempt to revive it will be seized 
and placed under hatches by his contemporaries, as some fiend 
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in human shape endeavouring to fling another nightmare on 
the world. Now, such is not the light in which Napoleon would 
either wish himself, or the question to which he has given so 
prominent an importance, to be regarded by succeeding ages. 
His adulators, on account of his great zeal in beautifying Paris 
and inaugurating gigantic public works, have compared him to 
Henri Quatre. We do not grudge him the merit of the com- 
parison. But palaces of stone, mere brick and mortar creations, 
crumble beneath the touch of time. He should remember, 
though they contribute to the splendour that they cannot create 
the happiness of a people. If he would transmit to posterity an 
enduring greatness, let him sculpture his name in the elements 
of the civilization of his epoch, by giving liberty to a nation 
which is the centre of all the glory and one-half of the romance 
of the world. 

Though pressing these views with earnestness, we cannot 
help but feel we are urging a solution which would be against 
the present interests of England. Since the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice, France must derive immense strength from 
having Italy as a consolidated and compact instrument in her 
grasp. And that strength no army that Italy can ever 
support will enable her single-handed to countervail. We see, 
however, in the complete absorption of the boundaries of the 
new kingdom by France, only a temporary difficulty which 
future treaties will rectify as soon as French ambition shall 
make its inconvenience manifest. We are not, therefore, 
inclined, on account of that temporary difficulty, to abandon 
the ulterior interests of humanity, or to urge with less impor- 
tunity the realization of such a gain as the accomplishment of 
Italian unity must confer on European civilization. 


Art. VI.—The English School of Painting. Catalogues of the Pictures 
tn the International Exhibition, 1862. 


Nort a hundred and fifty years ago, although England could 
boast her noblest prose works, her unrivalled dramatists, her 
sweetest poetry; although standing high among the nations, 
proud of her past history, proud of her recent victories, pointing 
to a long beadroll of names illustrious in science and literature, 
strange was it that in art she was utterly unknown. France, 
Italy, Flanders, even Spain, could each boast a school of native 
art ; while England, even up to the reign of George I., could lay 
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claim to only two architects, but not one painter deserving the 
name. Strange, indeed, does this seem, when we look at the 
noble collection of English paintings in the galleries of the 
International Exhibition, and remember that these many 
hundreds are but the representatives of hundreds more in 
private collections and picture galleries, or on the walls of our 
public buildings. Strange, indeed—little more than a hundred 
years ago and not a single picture, while to-day we may count 
our thousands! It is worth while, now that crowds are pressing 
each day to these galleries, to look back upon the rise of our 
English School, to trace its progress, and to see ‘what manner of . 
‘men’ its founders and their successors were. 

Strange is it that modern English art was so late in its 
development ; and strange, too, to remember that many centuries 
ago England stood high in art. Few are aware that, along with 
the Saxon missionary, the Saxon painter went forth to paint the 
church walls and decorate the shrine; that, in later days, the 
English sculptor filled the land with beauty—beauty which 
classical Flaxman admired, and which Chantrey often copied— 
and that even the gorgeous service-books laid before the Sovereign 
Pontiff on high festivals were the work not of Italian hands but 
of the English illuminator. Many centuries have passed since 
then, and long ago all memory of English art had faded from the 
minds of Englishmen. 

The causes which led to this forgetfulness were many and 
complicated. As we indicated them at some length in a former 
article (No. XLVIIL.), we shall now merely refer to them. First 
were the wars of the Roses, followed by the exclusive patronage 
of Flemish art ; then, more injurious still, the suppression of the 
convent schools, where drawing was taught, and the substitution 
of grammar schools, in which it was wholly neglected. Inci- 
dentally, printed books and engravings, which superseded the 
illuminated manuscripts, and tapestry hangings, which in noble- 
men’s houses supplied the place of wall painting, contributed to 
the same result. And then, during the whole of the sixteenth 
century, royal patronage was exclusively bestowed upon the 
Flemish painters ; while so great. was the impulse given to trade 
and commerce, especially during the reign of Elizabeth, that the 
Englishman soon became well content to win the gold and 
purchase his art. 

Throughout the seventeenth century the patronage of the 
Flemish painters continued, and Vandyke painted for the Court 
of Charles L., just as Holbein, a hundred years before, had painted 
for the Court of Henry VIII. The two beautiful miniature 
painters, Hilliard and Oliver, can scarcely be ranked as artists, 
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for they were only set to copy—for the brooch or the comfit- 
box—portraits which the more highly-honoured Flemish painters 
had been commissioned to paint. Thus even the slightest 
independent attempts of the English artist were crushed ; and 
when England became one great battle-field of conflicting prin- 
ciples, men’s minds were occupied with subjects of far greater 
importance than the progress of art. During the Protectorate 
we perceive indications of' a desire, on the part of that great 
‘crownless monarch, to encourage English art, even as he 
encouraged whatever could add to the fame and dignity of our 
land ; and, under his patronage, two excellent portrait painters, 
Dobson and Cooper, have preserved to us his own likeness and 
those of the great leaders of the Commonwealth. But the 
Restoration brought a triple invasion of foreign painters: the 
French and Italians, with their bombastic ‘heroic pictures,’ 
where gods and goddesses, and virtues and vices, jostled each 
other, in strange confusion, on staircases and ceilings; while 
Flemish portrait painters have preserved to us the wanton, 
sleepy-eyed ‘beauties of King Charles’s Court, just as Kneller 
has the stout, well-fed, but certainly more respectable, beauties 
who succeeded to the title at the court of William and Mary. 

And then came ‘the glorious Revolution ; and, in her pardon- 
able enthusiasm, England, already low enough in artistic taste, 
sunk lower still, and was fain to admire everything Dutch. 
Huge red houses, with ponderous doorways ready to crush the 
passers-by, reared their ugly heads on every side, tons’ weight 
of marble indicated the extent of monumental sorrow, and 
peacocks in clipped box, and dragons in quickset, took place 
of the wild beauty of the old English garden. Even the Dutch 
taste for tulips and Chinese monsters administered to the growing 
taste for ugliness. Never, perhaps, was beauty at so great a 
discount as at the close of the seventeenth century. 

At this most unlikely time our first genuine artist was born. 
Of obscure though respectable parentage, brought up in the very 
heart of London, apprenticed to a gold and silversmith in Cran- 
bourne-street, and there set to engrave initials, crests, coats of 
arms—all the tasteless monsters of the Herald’s College—not 
very promising conditions do these seem for the risihg painter, 
who was to assert England’s claim at length to a school of art, 
and to stand second to none in invention and expression. But 
genius will break through every obstacle, will force obstacles, 
indeed, into means of advancement. Had William Hogarth 
been a young gentleman born with a taste for painting, he 
would have been early taught all that cant of ‘high art’ which 
he so heartily despised ; he would have been kept to the close 
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contemplation and admiration of that tame and formal drawing 
which the unsophisticated feeling of the untaught boy so early 

received to be worthless. But left to himself as to art, William 
Hogarth became ‘a law unto himself,’ and, at a period when art- 
instruction was so low, he could scarcely find a better master. 
He gives us many suggestive notices of this self-education, when 
compelled in after years to vindicate himself from.the abuse of 
his critics ; tells us how, from childhood, drawing any and every- 
thing occupied his spare time, and how he soon came to feel that 
‘copying other men’s works was but pouring wine out of one 
‘vessel into another, with no increase of quantity ;) and there- 
fore, ‘instead of burthening the memory with musty rules, or 
‘tiring the eye with dry or damaged pictures, I have ever found 
‘nature the shortest and safest way of obtaining knowledge in 
‘my art.’ 

And thus the boy, while Ellis Gamble’s apprentice, walked 
forth in every welcome interval of leisure into the crowded 
streets, the pleasant fields up by Hampstead, the Mall of St. 
James, or visited the rough humours of Bartholomew and 
Southwark fair, marking every interesting or striking counte- 
nance, and treasuring up those stores of pictorial expression 
which in after years he was to employ so powerfully. 

Mr. Sala, in his pleasant, but most discursive gossip about 
William Hogarth, gives a picture of many scenes which the 
keen eye of ‘little boy Hogarth’ might have dwelt upon, but 
the more important events of that time seem never to have 
occurred to him. The reign of Queen Anne, and the earlier 
years of George I., were times of strong political excitement ; 
and we cannot but think that the earnest, hearty English spirit 
which Hogarth displays on every occasion, was fostered by the 
scenes of his youth. He had seen the Sacheverel mob making 
bonfires of Bibles in honour of ‘ Church and State ; had seen the 
white rose garlands, hung, no one knew how, on the tall may- 
pole in the Strand, on the morning of the Pretender’s birthday ; 
had witnessed the bitter election strifes, when the Queen was 
sinking in lethargy, and when a casting vote in the Commons 
might go far to decide whether we should maintain our 
cherished liberties, or again, under the sway of a Stuart, become 
tributaries to France. And then the outbreak of ‘the fifteen ; 
there was something more serious in this than in ‘the forty- 
‘five.’ There was a new and untried dynasty ; a ministry at 
war among themselves; an ancient nobility who had given but a 
faltering adhesion to the new monarch. And how all these 
political incidents laid hold on the mind of the young ap- 
prentice, may be seen even in his latest pictures. 
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Many of Hogarth’s biographers have lamented over his seven 
years’ drudgery of silver-plate engraving ; but from thence arose 
that facility and precision in drawing that enabled him to strike 
off in a few effective lines the peculiarities, even the fleeting 
expression, of the countenances he wished to draw, and which 
were, in the absence of a sketch-book, actually sketched on his 
thumb-nail. Work in the precious metals, as Mr. Ruskin has 
reminded us, is generally the means of education of the greatest 
painters and sculptors of the day.* Soon after the close of his 
apprenticeship, we find Hogarth designing and engraving 
copper plates for the booksellers, but at the same time attending 
a school of design which had been established by Sir James 
Thornhill in St. Martin’s-lane. When at the beginning of 
this paper we remarked that England, even to the days of 
George I., could not boast a single artist, the reader might 
probably feel surprised that the successor of Verrio in royal 
favour, the painter employed to decorate the great hall of 
Greenwich Hospital and the dome of St. Paul’s, should be so 
completely ignored; but the slightest glance at these ‘great 
‘ works,’ as our great-grandfathers called them, is sufficient to 
vindicate the truth of our assertion. Not ‘Sir James Thorn- 
‘hill, Member of Parliament, Serjeant-Painter to the King,’ 
but obscure William Hogarth, was our first English painter. 

What was the course of study at this St. Martin’s-lane 
academy, or who were Hogarth’s associates, cannot be ascer- 
tained. On his entrance he seems to have felt a passing stir of 
ambition ; for he tells us, ‘The paintings at St. Paul’s and Green- 
‘wich Hospital, which were that time going on, run in my head, 
‘and I determined that silver-plate engraving should be followed 
‘no longer than necessity obliged me to it.’ His copper-plate 
engraving he, however, continued to follow long after he had 
attained a nameas a painter. Indeed, during his attendance at 
St. Martin’s-lane it supplied his means of subsistence. ‘I 
‘remember the time, he says, with that simple truthfulness 
which he never lost, ‘when I have gone moping into the city 
‘with scarce a shilling, but as soon as I had received there ten 
‘guineas for a plate, I have returned home, put on my sword, 
‘and sallied out again with all the confidence of a man who had 


* After referring to Ghiberti, Verrochio, Girlandajo, and Francia, as 
illustrations of this, Mr. Ruskin gives his ‘ reasons for the fact that goldsmiths’ 
‘work is so wholesome for young artists: first, that it gives great firmness of 
‘ hand to deal for some time with a solid substance; again, it induces caution and 
“ steadiness ; and, lastly, it gives great delicacy and precision of touch to work 
* on minute forms, and to aim at producing richness and finish of design.’ How 
admirably all these conditions, especially the last, are fulfilled, Hogarth’s 
pictures abundantly prove. 
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‘ thousands in his pockets.’ We can picture to ourselves young 
Hogarth, sword by his side, ‘sallying out, full of bright hopes, 
and doubtless turning his footsteps towards St. Martin’s-lane, 
not meanly to flaunt his bravery before his fellow-students, but 
to catch a glance of those bright eyes, perhaps on the look-out 
for his coming, and which had beamed so kindly on him ; for 
the young painter had already won the heart of Sir James 
Thornhill’s only daughter, pretty Jane. There is her portrait 
(13), painted long after; a bright-complexioned, bright-eyed 
woman. She must have been a lovely girl at eighteen. No 
wonder Hogarth still attended the academy, although he tells 
us he quarrelled with his brother students on points of art. He 
also tried to gain the favour of Thornhill by his engraving of 
‘The Taste of the Town, where Kent, the béte noir of ‘the 
‘King’s Serjeant-Painter,’ was pilloried in scorn at the top of 
Burlington-gate, and by a subsequent print turning into well- 
deserved ridicule Kent’s wretched altar-piece at St. Clement 
Danes. But however Sir James might be gratified with these 
pictorial satires on his rival, he does not seem to have been 
willing to bestow his daughter ; so, after a delay of four years, 
the young people, apparently with Lady Thornhill’s connivance, 
were married at St. Martin’s Church. 

And now began Hogarth’s career as a painter in good earnest. 
He painted small ‘conversation pieces,’ as they were called, and, 
according to Horace Walpole, who ought to have known better, 
‘succeeded ill enough.’ The reader who looks at the picture 
entitled ‘Conversation at Wanstead House’ (86), and the 
smaller piece beside it (85), will, we think, give a different 
verdict. There are more than twenty figures in the first ; but 
how admirably are they grouped, and how fine, even in this, said 
to be one of his earliest pictures, is the colouring, so soft and 
harmonious, while the Turkey carpet in the foreground, so 
delicately painted, skilfully balances the rich tints of the dresses. 
No. 85 has only five or six figures, but they are as instinct with 
life as any of the characters in his various series. A gentleman, 
whose back is toward us, is telling some, probably marvellous, 
story, at which the lady to the right lifts up her hands in uncon- 
trolled astonishment. Not so the elderly gentleman beside her : 
he shakes his head ; and there never was scornful disbelief more 
forcibly depicted than in his face. Both these pictures are most 
exquisitely finished. The little ‘egg-shell china’ cup which the 
lady so daintily holds to her lips, the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece, the broidery of the stomachers, the chasing on the etui, 
remind us of Van Eyck. Although Hogarth, judging from his 
more celebrated pictures as well as these, evidently preferred 
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painting on a small scale, he also painted full-sized portraits,. 
in which, Allan Cunningham has found out, that ‘he was not 
‘quite successful.’ In the present exhibition three of his life-size 
portraits find a place close beside the choicest portraits of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough ; but they well endure even this test. 
Look at ‘ Lavinia Fenton’ (41); her fine complexion does not pale, 
though so near to Gainsborough’s ‘Lady Ligonier ;’ and, just 
above, Reynolds’s ‘ Duchess of Devonshire.’ And then the fine 
portrait of that benevolent old man, ‘ Captain Coram; who, save 
Reynolds, could equal it ? 

But Hogarth ere long felt that there was other more impor- 
tant work for him to do than painting, though so well, portraits 
and conversation pieces. ‘I thought,’ he says, ‘that both critics 
‘and painters had, in the historical style, quite overlooked that 
‘intermediate species of subjects which may be placed between 
‘the sublime and the grotesque. I therefore wished to compose 
‘pictures on canvas similar to representations on the stage, and 
‘further hope they will be tried by the same test, and criticised 
‘by the same criterion.’ Alas for Hogarth’s expectations ! critics 
who could smile at and applaud ‘genteel comedy, and laugh 
heartily at broad farce, could not be prevailed upon to look 
favourably on pictures which sought to represent scenes of 
everyday life, although the richest comedy, the deepest tragedy, 
were to be found there. Happily for his contemporaries, as well 
as future times, he was not to be put down by abuse or ridicule ; 
and thus his fine series of pictorial dramas remain for the 
delight and instruction of all. 

The first of these series was the ‘ Harlot’s Progress,’ in six 
plates, and which appeared in 1734. These were highly suc- 
cessful ; and the reconciliation of Thornhill with his son-in-law 
is said to have followed their publication. But two of the 
pictures now remain (2 and 3); the others were destroyed in 
the fire at Fonthill. The delicate finish, and the fine feeling for 
colour of these two, are worthy of note; and comparison with 
even the best engravings from them will show how inadequately 
Hogarth can be appreciated unless we judge him by his 
paintings. In these two, and in ‘Marriage Alamode, and in 
‘The Election, how many a subtle trait of character, how many 
a line of grace and beauty, are preserved by the pencil that the 
less accurate graver has wholly passed over. The ‘ Rake’s Pro- 
‘gress’ was next, a series of eight pictures, to which, on 
publication, he added a ninth, inappropriate enough as pendant 


to a story which ended with hopeless madness in Bedlam ; for it- 


was his ‘Southwark Fair’ Perhaps this was to conciliate his 
subscribers, who seem most perversely to have always viewed him 
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as a humourist, even while bringing before their eyes the most 
appalling scenes. The ‘Rake’s Progress’ has long been in the 
Soane Collection, but ‘Southwark Fair’ (84) has only now been 
brought out to public view. And how well does it vindicate 
Hogarth’s claim, denied until almost as yesterday, as a colourist. 
And ‘how admirable,’ as Leslie has observed, ‘is the grouping, 
‘and the whole composition, from which nothing, even to the 
‘most minute object, can be spared.’ Hogarth seems to have 
been fairly successful in the sale of his engravings, but the far 
more beautiful and suggestive original paintings long remained 
on his hands. Still he went on painting and engraving, and 
many were his works between 1736 and 1740. In the last year 
appeared that strange picture—yet so filled with beauty and 
marvellous humour—the ‘Strolling Actresses in a Barn’ (87). 
Some of the women here are very beautiful, and, with the hand- 
some girl drummer in ‘ Southwark Fair,’ thoroughly disprove the 
opinion, which even some artists have not refused to hold, that 
Hogarth could not paint a beautiful woman. But then the 
strange whimsicality of the whole: Flora greasing her hair 
with the candle end ; the little devils emptying the porter pot 
so heartily ; the classical altar, with its unwonted offerings of the 
loaf of bread and tobacco-pipe, and Cupid, with useless wings, 
fain to use a ladder to reach the stockings hung up to dry ; while 
Juno, seated on the wheelbarrow, holds out her dainty foot that 
hers may be mended by no less important a personage than 
starry-robed Night. It was doubtless in a paroxysm of supreme 
contempt for the painters of what they called ‘classical 
‘mythology,’ that Hogarth struck off this fine picture, ‘the 
‘richest of all his works as a composition,’ according to Leslie. 
Only £27 was given for it by its first purchaser, Francis 
Beckford ; but he thought the price too high, and returned it. 
Soon after Hogarth offered by auction nineteen of the pictures 
we have referred to, but received only £427 for them all! 
Happily, although the wealthy dilettanti refused to patronise 
the first painter of his age, the people gave a hearty welcome to 
pictures so true to nature. They could not appreciate his 
artistic excellence, but they recognised the truth, the spirit— 
the spirit so thoroughly English, of him who claimed as his 
proudest characteristic that he was an Hnglish painter. Hogarth 
now lived in comfort; he kept his carriage, had soon after a 
pleasant country house at Chiswick ; and although the self-called 
‘painters’ of his day, whose very names are now forgotten, 
refused to acknowledge him, scholars and men of letters did 
willing homage to his genius. ‘ Marriage Alamode, among the 
finest of his series, and the best known, appeared in 1743. 
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Dr. Waagen has paid a just tribute to ‘the delicate execution 
‘and refined feeling for harmonious effects’ of these pictures, 
which yet were sold by auction for less than £100. At the 
close of the last century their merit was more justly appre- 
ciated ; for they were sold by Colonel Cawthorne to Mr. Anger- 
stein for £1,381. 

It was soon after the panic of ‘ the forty-five’ that Hogarth’s 
capital picture, overflowing with such admirable satire, ‘The 
‘March to Finchley’ (6), appeared. No one, unless the most 
stupid, or most malignant of Hogarth’s critics, could ever 
have found out a concealed Jacobitism in this fine composition. 
If the grenadier be supposed to typify England, he is evi- 
dently acknowledging the English ballad-singer as his wife ; 
and the rage with which the Scotchwoman is turning away 
with her Jacobite wares shows the opinion Hogarth held on 
the subject. As to the thievery of the soldiers, this was too 
evident a characteristic in those days to be ignored ; but we 
think there is an under meaning, and that if we could get at 
the debates of those days we should find the stealing the ducks 
from the pond, the cheating the milkwoman, and the numerous 
acts of roguery, had all reference to ‘jobs’ in the commissariat 
department, which, disgraceful as they were during the late 
Crimean war, were twenty times more so in the days of George 
II. How beautifully the background here is painted—the 
pleasant fields, and Hampstead-hill in the distance—and how 
fine is its contrast with the fighting, squabbling, riotous crew in 
the foreground. It was by a narrow chance that the Foundling 
became possessed of this picture. It was to be disposed of by 
lottery, every subscriber for a print to have one chance. The 
remainder of the unsold tickets Hogarth presented to the 
Foundling, and one of these gained the prize. Soon after, that 
excellent series appeared, so dear to our grandfathers, and 
deservedly so, ‘Industry and Idleness; tracing the upward 
course of Francis Goodchild to the mayoralty, and the down- 
ward career of Tom Idle to the night-cellar, the murder, and 
Tyburn. Who can estimate the amount of good these prints 
have effected? But though inferior as artistic productions to 
the others, there is much worthy of note. How sweet and 
pleasant the expression of the two young people as they sing 
the psalm out of the same book ; how sorrowful the look of the 
alderman as he recognises his fellow-apprentice in the hardened 
ruffian at the bar. We are not aware that the originals of these 
are in existence. 

Advancing years did not affect Hogarth’s genius; his last 
series, ‘The Election’ (9 to 12), approaches very near to the 
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dignity of historical painting. How fine, both in conception and 
execution, are these four pictures, and how delicate the finish. 
Mr. Sala, among other strange remarks, has told us that Hogarth 
was a ‘Tory Brunswicker,’ a phrase which signifies much the 
same as ‘black white, and further, finds out that ‘liberalism,’ a 
word utterly unknown in those days, was viewed by him as 
‘Gallicism, for he was a ‘Church and State man’! There is 
little proof of this in his former works, and utter disproof in 
these. Bribery is going on on both sides, and the arguments of 
sticks and stones are freely resorted to both by blue and orange; 
but it is the Tory candidate that the dying man is dragged to 
vote for, and it is for the Whig that the maimed officer solemnly 
lays the hook, which serves him for hand, on the Testament. 
It is the Tory candidate—so lke Bubb Doddington—who is 
chaired, and in sore jeopardy from the pigs, while the goose 
hovers above his head proclaiming his triumph. What marvel- 
lous humour is there in all these pictures ; the meanest acces- 
sories helping to tell the story, from the flag in the foreground of 
the first, with its ‘Give us our eleven days, just as though an 
Act of Parliament could really shorten men’s lives, to the 
chimney-sweeper in the last, with his gingerbread specta- 
cles. As paintings they will reward a close study. How 
beautifully the light falls on the figure of the landlady in 
‘Canvassing for Votes ; and how sweet the repose of the land- 
scape in the distance. But we might linger hours before these 
pictures, and still find new beauties. The first of these was 
published in 1755, the last in 1758. 

Hogarth survived until the close of 1764, but these were his 
last important works, and he died, after a short illness, leaving a 
contemporary fame far inferior to that which was his due ; but 
the true artist can afford to wait for adequate recognition of his 
genius, and although nearly a hundred years were to pass before 
full justice was done to the ‘great painter of mankind,’ it has 
been done at length. 

Hogarth in his line left no successor ; but the English school 
of painting was not to sink. In 1741, the younger son of a 
Devonshire clergyman, whose pertinacious determination to 
turn his copy-books into sketch-books had wearied out the pa- 
tience of his good-natured father, was sent to London to gain 
what instruction he might of Hudson, a portrait painter, whose 
very name, with that of his brethren, might have been for- 
gotten, had not that young pupil been Joshua Reynolds. 
When Reynolds, a youth of eighteen, entered Hudson’s 
painting-room, Hogarth was then in the fulness of his fame ; 
and what lessons might not the rising artist have learnt 
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from him ? But Hudson and all his clique stood aloof in pur- 
blind scorn from the painter, whose superiority they must 
have felt, and talked of the ‘grand style; and painting mar- 
vellous tyewigs, and pigtails, and velvet coats, or drawing 
impossible trees and figures to match, then congratulated each 
other that they were no ‘vulgar’ painters. Little could the 
young artist obtain here, except a facility of hand; so, after 
two years’ almost waste of time, he returned to Devonshire, 
not without having, it is said, awakened the jealousy of his 
master. Although so young, and in great measure so 
untaught, Reynolds however became a portrait painter at 
Plymouth, after the ‘orthodox’ type, as he was accustomed 
to say, ‘with one hand hidden in the unbuttoned waistcoat, and 
‘the other holding the hat.’ But better teaching was in store 
for him. After another short visit to London, Reynolds in 
1749 quitted England, under the patronage of his earliest 
friend, Commodore Keppel, and proceeded to Rome. Here he 
ingenuously confesses that Raffaele’s paintings wholly disap- 
pointed him ; and he endeavours to account for this by asserting 
that ‘a relish for the higher beauties of art is an acquired taste.’ 
This opinion has been fairly combated by one of his critics, who 
very truly observes, that Reynolds had not so much to acquire 
a new and recondite taste, as to banish false notions, and 
to reject conventional beauties ; to rise, indeed, ‘out of false art 
‘into true nature.” With Reynolds this process was long and 
difficult ; but we greatly doubt whether Hogarth, even when 
fresh from his silver engraving, would have felt thus. The eye, 
always on the look-out for truth, would have recognised the 
exquisite beauty of the ‘Madonna del Sisto, and the effective 
groupings of the Farnese frescoes, at the first glance. By 
a slower process Reynolds came to see the beauties at first 
veiled from his sight. Then the ‘classic’ absurdities of his 
fellow-painters at home appeared in all their real deformity ; 
and, as Ruskin finely says, ‘he threw himself at the feet of 
‘the great masters of Italy, and arose from their feet to share 
‘ their throne.’ 

At the close of 1752 Reynolds returned to England, and 
established himself as a portrait painter in the accustomed 
locality, St. Martin’s-lane. His superior style, the result of 
his worship of the great Italian masters, soon aroused the scorn 
of the ‘sign-post painters, as he had now come to consider 
his contemporaries, and they were loud in their censures. ‘ You 
‘ paint worse than when you left England,’ said his old master, 
Hudson. ‘This will never do, cried Ellis, a pupil of Kneller : 
“you do not paint in the least like Sir Godfrey.’ Reynolds 
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quietly smiled, and sat down to his easel, and soon gained both 
wealth and honour. From this time to the year 1792, when he 
died, who can enumerate the statesmen, the nobles, the men of 
science and letters, the women illustrious for station and beauty, 
or for beauty alone, who received from his pencil a ‘ pictured 
‘immortality’? And who can forget the matchless grace and 
beauty, or force and spirit of these portraits, whether the 
lovely girl-mother, Lady Galway, with her pretty boy (63), or 
Lord Heathfield grasping the key of Gibraltar; whether Dr. 
Johnson, almost devouring the book he pores over, or little Miss 
Gwatkin, ‘Simplicity’ (39), looking with such sweet childish 
glee at you as she almost crushes the roses in her rosy little hands. 

Although of course many of Reynolds’s fine portraits are 
absent, the Exhibition Gallery contains a fine collection. Here 
is the brilliant portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire playing 
with her little daughter (60), and that grand portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, from the Dulwich Gallery, as the Tragic Muse. Mrs. 
Hartley as a Bacchante, with her son (135), is a beautiful 
picture, and almost justifies Reynolds’s partiality for ‘character 
‘ portraits ;’ but we can scarcely commend his taste—or perhaps 
that of the admirer who commissioned the picture—in painting 
the once notorious ‘Kitty Fisher,’ as ‘Cleopatra Dissolving the 
Pearl’ (68). What is there in that fair-complexioned, but 
commonplace-featured woman, in her dull grey dress, to remind 
us of the witching ‘ serpent of old Nile’? As little as her vulgar 
extravagance, when she folded the £20 note in the slice of bread 
and butter, and eat it, resembies the imperial prodigality of the 
queen, who melted the price of a whole province in her 
cup, and quaffed it to the good fortune of Antony. What a con- 
trast to turn to Reynolds's lovely children ; for how delightfully 
did the painter, wpon whose knee neither child nor grandchild 
ever sat, paint them. It is pleasant to see how, in an age of so 
much conventional formality, among the high-bern at least, the 
great painter set aside everything which taught little children to 
stand or to look like dressed-up dolls. How heartily Lady Georgina 
Cavendish claps her little hands, and looks almost threateningly at 
her fair mother (60); and how earnestly pretty little Penelope 
Boothby (70) looks at you with those deep, soft eyes, which 
seem prophetic of her early death.. And then the little Princess 
Sophia, of Gloucester (64), not standing in childish state, but 
crawling ! actually crawling, after her pet Sky terrier. But 
she has overtaken him and holds him fast ; and what gleeful 
triumph is there in those pretty dark eyes. Well might we 
turn away from ‘Count Ugolinos’ and ‘Cardinal Beauforts,’ to 
look again and again on such a gem as this is. 
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In historical painting, Reynolds scarcely fulfils the promise 
of his portraits. He fails in conception; and all the magical 
beauty of his colouring, all the grace of his execution, are 
unavailing in the absence of this. His single, poetical, or fancy 
figures are, however, often most lovely, and some of his greatest 
triumphs are among these. His ‘Strawberry Girl; his exquisite 
‘Shepherd Boy, that, we mean, where he is ‘ piping as though 
‘he should never grow old,’ and looking at you with such gleeful 
delight; his tricksy ‘Puck,’ perhaps the most imaginative 
picture Reynolds ever painted ; and his well-known ‘ Fortune- 
‘ teller’ We have remarked upon his ‘magical colouring.’ Alas! 
that in so many instances it should have been so fleeting. In 
most of his pictures in this collection the colours have stood 
well ; but how busy has decay been with one of the loveliest 
portraits here, ‘Nelly O’Brien’ (112). How completely the 
carnations have fled from the dimpled cheek and the pretty 
mouth ; and those exquisite hands and arms, how wan, almost 
sickly ; while the splendid ruby ring still blazes on her finger. 

Few artists have enjoyed a higher degree of prosperity 
than Reynolds. He soon quitted St. Martin’s-lane for 
Newport-street, and from thence, in 1761, removed to a noble 
mansion in Leicester-square, where he set up his carriage—no 
ordinary coach, but with wheels carved and gilt, and the four 
seasons painted on the panels—and where, surrounded by the 
first literary men of the age, he gave those entertainments 
which Burke, Goldsmith, and Johnson so much enjoyed. In 
his love of literature, Reynolds reminds us of many of the 
great Italian masters. His love was sincere, and his chief 
friendships were with literary men. Johnson highly valued 
him, and Goldsmith inscribed to him his ‘Deserted Village’ 
The kindliness and graceful courtesy of the fashionable painter 
seem, indeed, to have made a deep impression on warm- 
hearted, impulsive Goldsmith. 


‘Still born to improve us in every part ; 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart ;’ 


as he sings in ‘ Retaliation ;’ having just before declared that 
‘our Reynolds is lamb.’ We doubt whether Wilson or Gains- 
borough would have joined in these eulogies; for we 
cannot resist the impression that, as regarded his brother 
artists, Reynolds greatly resembled Addison. Like him, sitting 
supreme in his ‘little senate,’ willing enough to patronize the 
humble aspirant, but utterly unprepared to meet the faintest 
opposition ; and, like him, not boldly outspoken, but taking the 
safe opportunity of his lectures to ‘hint a doubt’ as to a 
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brother artist's merits, or ‘ hesitate dislike’ as to a style of which 
he did not see the beauties. We need scarcely be surprised at 
this, when we remember how he reigned in unchallenged 
supremacy for so many years, never even thinking of a rival 
near the throne, until Gainsborough quitted Bath for Pall Mall to 
contest the palm withthe great portrait painterof Leicester-square. 

Doubtless Reynolds felt some anxiety for his fame when 
Gainsborough’s fine life-size portrait of General Honeywood 
appeared in the exhibition of 1763; but when that even finer 
portrait of Dr. Fischer (29), and that of Lady Ligonier (49), 
with her superb form, and soft, rich complexion, followed, well 
might Reynolds view with apprehension the rising talents of 
the Suffolk painter. But Gaimsborough’s favourite branch of 
art was English rural life, such as he had seen it in his boyhood ; 
and English landscape, not in its bolder features, but its meadows 
and green lanes, and rich masses of trees, and gentle slopes in 
the distance melting into the bright summer sky. These were 
what he joyed to paint ; but a taste for simple English scenes or 
simple English landscape had not yet been awakened ; so he 
painted ‘market carts’ and ‘cottage doors’ for his own delight, 
and portraits for his gain. And how beautiful are these rustic 
scenes, even now that English landscape painting has attained 
to so high a pitch of perfection. Look at his ‘Landscape and 
‘Cattle’ (118), perhaps the best landscape he ever painted ; or at 
his ‘ Girl and Pitcher’ (73), how thoroughly simple and girlish. 
One wonders how, after such an example, Westall and his milli- 
nery followers could ever have thought of painting the wretched 
dolls they called ‘Country Girls.’ 

Although Gainsborough’s country scenes fell in popularity 
far below his portraits, some few had the taste to admire them, 
and among these was Horace Walpole. ‘Sir Joshua,’ also, 
expressed his approbation, and doubtless would have been well 
pleased had Gainsborough confined his pencil to such subjects. 
Reynolds certainly had some cause for jealousy. Although ap- 
pointed by the King, President of the Royal Academy, and 
although he had received knighthood at the Royal hand, from 
some unexplained cause he had never been a favourite ; while a 
young painter from the wilds of America had been appointed 
‘ Historical Painter to his Majesty,’ and Gainsborough had not 
been in London three years ere he was summoned to the palace 
to paint all the members of the Royal Family. Many of the 
nobility, too, who had already been painted by Reynolds, became 
sitters to Gainsborough ; and thus comparisons between two ad- 
mirable artists were provoked, and the depreciating remark was 
sure to be quoted, often with added bitterness. And yet, both 
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were painters of whom their age and country might well be 
proud ; and although, looking on these fine specimens, we feel 
that, on the whole, the palm must be given to Reynolds, still 
Gainsborough approaches very near. 
And here is his ‘ Blue Boy’ (31), said to have been painted in 
refutation of Reynolds’s assertion in one of his lectures (Dis- 
course viil., 1778), that ‘the masses of light in a picture should 
‘be always of a warm, mellow colour, and the blue, grey, or ‘ 
‘green colours should be kept almost entirely out of these 
‘masses, and be used only to support and set-off the warm 
‘colours.’ The picture is a very fine one, very carefully painted, 
-and admirable for its spirit ; but we think that ‘the difficulty,’ as 
Leslie remarks, ‘is rather ably combated than vanquished.’ 
How much more suitable as a background for the portrait of a 
boy would a sunny landscape, such as Gainsborough so well 
knew how to paint, and a bright blue sky above, have been ; but, 
evidently trammelled by that mass of blue satin, he has, instead, 
almost enveloped the figure in a thunder-cloud for contrast. We 
must remember, too, that the complexion is remarkably fresh 
and glowing ; and this, of itself, warms the picture. How would 
Gainsborough have managed had Master Buttall been a sickly, 
pale-faced youth, or a creole? Although not going quite so far 
as the critic in the Atheneum, who calls him ‘an awkward 
‘country lout in fine clothes, we must confess that, despite the 
rich satin dress, the ‘Blue Boy’ has far more the look of a 
farmer's son than of a gentleman. For eight years longer 
Gainsborough continued painting some of his finest portraits 
and sweetest rural scenes ; and then he died, after a short illness, 
having sent for Reynolds, who eagerly obeyed the summons, and 
the long-estranged, gifted rivals heartily exchanged forgiveness | 
in the solemn presence of death. 
Although Gainsborough justly claims to be the first of our 
inters of rural scenes, there were landscape painters before 
him who obtained some degree of fame, but with greater diffi- 
culty bread. The chiefest by far is Wilson, well known by his 
pictures at the National Gallery, and of which ‘Mzcenas Villa’ 
(61), and his finer ‘ Niobe’ (62), are here ; but to us his English ; 
landscapes, especially his ‘ View on the Dee’ (104), are worth all 
his classical compositions. And so, doubtless, Wilson himself 
felt, as he wandered amid the glorious scenery of North Wales in 
his boyhood and youth, nursing that irrepressible desire to be a 
painter which at length triumphed over every obstacle, and he 
came to London dreaming of a bright future of wealth and fame. 
But the demand was only for portraits; so he painted them, it 
-does not appear with much success. Still, by working hard and 
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living hard, he at length saved sufficient money to enable him, 
with some help from his friends, to go to Italy. Here, while 
still practising figure painting, he made a drawing of the 
landscape from the window, just to fill up the time one morning, 
while waiting for Zucarelli, the painter. ‘Have you ever studied 
‘landscape?’ said Zucarelli, astonished as he looked at the 
sketch ; and to the negative reply he rejoined, ‘Do so; for you 
‘are sure of great success. This advice was confirmed by 
another artist—one whose name still stands high as a landscape 
painter—Vernet ; and, encouraged by the advice of his two 
friends, Wilson relinquished portrait painting for ever. In 1755 
he returned to England, and obtained some celebrity by his 
picture of ‘Niobe;’ while that he was considered of fair 
standing as a painter, is proved by his being chosen as one of 
the first members of the Royal Academy, and soon after its 
librarian. Meanwhile commissions came in but slowly ; and 
poor Wilson ere long found, that while as an inferior portrait 
painter he might have gained sufficient for his humble wants, 
as painter of the finest landscapes England had yet seen he well- 
nigh wanted bread. 

We can scarcely forgive the neglect of Wilson by his fellow- 
artists, although much may be said in excuse for the neglect of 
the public. Here was a painter who was rival to none of them, 
save perhaps, in later years Gainsborough, but none proffered 
a helping hand ; while Reynolds, whose hostility to Wilson was 
as inexplicable as it was bitter, took his favourite opportunity of 
sarcasm by censuring, in a lecture, ‘our ingenious academician, 
‘Wilson,’ because, forsooth, in compliance with the taste of the 
public, who could not relish landscape unless ‘ Claude-like and 
‘classical,’ he introduced a small Apollo in the clouds of his 
picture ‘Niobe.’ Really an Apollo in a landscape is scarcely 
more incongruous than Reynolds’s English brother and sister 
as Cupid and Psyche, or his Duchess of Manchester as Diana. 
Wilson, however, could take his own part well; and on occasion 
of a dinner of the academicians, Reynolds, having sought to 
gratify a double hostility by proposing the health of Gains- 
borough as ‘the best landscape painter, Wilson sharply 
answered, ‘And the best portrait painter too. The President 
felt the sting, although he blandly apologized ; and the meaner 
academicians looked with horror on a member who had returned 
‘great Sir Joshua’ sarcasm for sarcasm. But contest of the 
poor and neglected with the wealthy and admired is a sadly 
losing game, as poor Wilson soon found. There was no longer 
a word of praise for Wilson in artistic circles ; and while Barrett’s 
worthless landscapes were rising in price, his found an asylum 
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only at the pawnbroker’s. Still, the almost broken-hearted 
man painted on, for he knew the day would come when his 
merits should be recognised. ‘Beechey,’ he said to the only 
artist who still continued his friend, ‘ you will live to see my 
‘pictures fetch great prices, when Barrett’s will not fetch one 
' farthing’ But it was present support that the poor, struggling 
painter required, and this he found hard to obtain. He took a 
small room in Tottenham Court-road, where his easel stood 
beside his bed and table; and we cannot wonder at the hard 
thoughts that arose in his mind when he remembered younger 
men who had already attained competency—of the elder, so 
prosperous ; Gainsborough in his noble house in Pall Mall; 
Reynolds riding about in his gilded and painted carriage. Old 
age, too, had overtaken him—he feared his hand might lose its 
cunning—all things seemed against him. 

It is pleasant to find how, like as in the old story-books where 
industry never in the end goes unrewarded, so an unexpected 
gleam of prosperity soothed the poor disappointed painter’s 
closing days. he death of a brother had put him in possession 
of a small estate in Wales ; and now, when poverty and neglect 
were about to do their worst, a profitable vein of lead was dis- 
covered on his land. He was summoned to his native place, and 
in failing health gladly bade farewell to the scene of so much 
fruitless toil, of so many heart-burnings and bitter rivalries, for 
the beautiful scenery of North Wales. Here, with kind friends, 
affluent leisure, and, more than all, gazing daily on wood and 
river, plain and mountain, the very scenes that he had so often 
dwelt upon in his squalid garret, and transferred to his neglected 
canvas, the old man passed some months of pleasant repose. 
As his strength declined, his daily walks became shorter ; but to 
the last he was able to reach the two favourite trees which he 
had often drawn. There, beneath their shade, one bright May 
morning he sank down, and was taken home to die. 

Reynolds survived both Wilson and Gainsborough. He saw a 
new generation of artists rise around him, all of whom had sat 
at his feet, but none could wield a pencil magical as his own. 
From 1755 to the close of 1789, when the loss of sight of his 
left eye warned him that he should use that pencil no more, he 
had been the great painter of the day, one who, in his own 
specialty, has never been rivalled. ‘Titian paints nobler pictures, 
‘and Vandyke had nobler subjects,’ says Ruskin, in his fine 
eulogy ; ‘but neither of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua 
‘did into the minor varieties of human heart and temper. With 
‘a frightful conventionality of social habitude all around him, he 
‘yet conceived the simplest types of all feminine and childish 
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‘loveliness ; in a northern climate, and with grey, and white, and 
‘black as the principal colours around him, he yet became a 
‘colourist who can be crushed by none, even of the Venetians ; 
‘and with Dutch painting and Dresden china for the prevailing 
‘types of art in the saloons of his day, he threw himself at once 
‘at the feet of the great masters of Italy, and arose from their 
‘feet to share their throne. In the whole history of art, scarcely 
‘can you produce another instance of so strong, so unaided, so 
‘unerring an instinct for all that was true, and pure, and noble.’ 

The great founders of our English school of art left no equal 
representatives. Art, however, held its place, and there was no 
lack of artists. First among these, if royal approbation and 
popular applause confer merit, was West, honoured to paint so 
many historical pictures at the royal command, and too greatly 
honoured in succeeding Reynolds as President of the Royal 
Academy. A pleasant, almost romantic, piece of biography is 
the story of West’s early life. The little Pennsylvanian boy 
watching beside his sister’s cradle, and endeavouring to catch, 
with pen and black and red ink, the sweet smile that played 
over the baby-features ; and the wonder of the mother, and the 
utter astonishment of the good Quakers of Springfield, to whom 


then the frequent prophecies of future fame, as the untaught 
boy copied one thing after another, borrowing his red and yellow 
from the Indians who visited them, and his blue from his mother’s 
blue-bag, and putting the cat in requisition to supply hair pencils. 
What was to be done with a boy whose choice had taken so unlikely 
a direction? The ‘Society’ judged wisely by giving their sanction 
to his becoming a painter ; for ‘the ruling passion’ was inceod 
strong and persisting. And then followed the solemn designa- 
tion of the youth of seventeen to a calling hitherto utterly 
eschewed by his people; the hearty ‘ God-speed’ pronounced over 
his head by the elders as they sent him forth on a path untrodden 
by any one of their number before. No wonder West felt him- 
self designated in an especial manner to his work ; no wonder 
that his opinion of himself always continued far higher than that 
of his brother artists. 

West was now fairly launched, and he floated onward over a 
smooth sea. Better for him as an artist had he met with 
boisterous weather. He never fathomed the deeps, so he never 
rose to the heights. Never, like the gifted Italian artists, did he 
shed bitter tears over the finished picture, because so inferior to 
the picture of the mind ; never stand dissatisfied in his painting- 
room, though nobles crowded round him, feeling that the mere 
nod of approbation of one true painter was worth all their courtly 
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praise. Asthough he was to furnish an example of uninterrupted ( 
success, even his visit to Italy administered to his self-satisfaction. 
‘An American,’ and come to study the fine arts! Was he a wild 
man, all beads and feathers? or, as Cardinal Albani inquired, ‘ Is 
‘he black or white?’ So the greatest men in Rome accompanied 
him to see the Belvidere Apollo; and when he remarked its 
resemblance to a young Mohawk warrior, the easily excited 
Italians were actually pleased with a criticism which reduced the 
‘Giver of glowing light’ to the mere level of a hunting savage! 
We think this story, told by West himself, full proof that he 
wanted that 


‘Insight and that faculty divine ’ 


which is the heritage of the painter no less than the poet. The 
fine limbs, the untrammelled action, might have reminded West 
of the Mohawk ; but in the grandly moulded head, the lofty 
brow, the exquisitely chiselled features, the true artist would 
have recognised at once the effort of the gifted sculptor to 
produce the godlike. 

In 1763 West arrived in London. He intended his stay to be 
short, but he continued here until his death in 1820. He was in- 
troduced to Reynolds, but we know not what welcome the great 
painter gave him; far more pleasant to West was the patronage 
he soon obtained from the nobility, and ere long from the 
King. If we feel surprised at the ready patronage West received, 
we must bear in mind that ‘the historical,’ to which he determined 
to adhere, was then a cheap department of art. Reynolds calculated 
his gains in his palmiest days at five guineas an hour, West, 
during the whole time he painted those large platitudes at 
Windsor Castle, received but £1,000 a year, and the Royal 
demands on his time left him leisure for little other work. We 
are glad that so few of West’s pictures find a place in this 
Exhibition. Here is his ‘ Regulus,’ suggested by Royal com- 
mand (92), cold, formal, painted selon les régles, and consequently 
tame enough ; and here too is ‘The Death of Wolfe,’ the first 
attempt to clothe a modern historical subject in the actual dress 
of the times. West dwells with much satisfaction on the anxiety 
of Reynolds that he should not spoil his picture by introducing 
red coats, and boots, and buttons, and triumphantly tells us how 
he adhered to his plan, and how, when the picture was finished, 
Reynolds acknowledged himself ‘conquered, and prophesied 
that this marvellous work would ‘create a revolution in art’ ! 
That Reynolds flattered the ‘ King’s Historical Painter's’ vanity 
is likely enough ; for often, when shown the wretchedest daubs, he 
would say, ‘ Pretty, pretty,’ and he doubtless felt it as well to say 
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civil things to a man with whom he would never condescend to 
stand in rivalry. But this formal set of red-coated figures— 
‘West does not compose pictures,’ said Canova, some forty years 
after; ‘he merely puts figures in groups, and that American 
savage who occupies the chief place in the foreground—it would 
be hard to say why—could Reynolds, who so worshipped the 
great masters of Italy, have gravely admired this picture? But 
the King did ; and now that royal favour had set its seal of appro- 
bation upon the painter, there were plenty to applaud him. 
Among judges of art, however, West never stood high. 
Horace Walpole sneered at his ‘sign-post pictures,’ and Woolcot, 
a good critic, though sarcastic enough, held him up to ridicule as 
each May brought its fresh exhibition. But what of that ? West 
quietly painted on in his own way, and would have done so had 
all the judges in Europe joined in censure. Criticisms which 
would have goaded Barry and Haydon to madness, fell harm- 
lessly on him, for he was wrapt up in the calm, imperturbable 
belief of his superior genius. That he was born no common 
artist; that his mission was to raise historical painting to a 
height never known before, this was the ‘true and Catholic 
‘faith, held pure and undefiled” throughout a long life without 
misgiving. And thus he lived, painting acres of canvas, which 
the world cares very little about ; and thus he passed away in a 
good old age, and his fame has passed away with him. The 
story of West is not without its lesson. Poor Haydon asserted 
that under liberal patronage ‘high art’ must necessarily 
flourish. West enjoyed the highest patronage, and never was 
there a more diligent cultivator of ‘high art; but did it flourish? 
Not only was even royal patronage inadequate to develop 
genius, but the painter who under less prosperous conditions 
might have taken a creditable secondary station, does not even 
occupy a third, and is now remembered chiefly as a warning. 
Scarcely can we conceive a greater contrast to West, than the 
‘little lion-faced, white-headed man, in an old flannel dressing- 
‘ gown, surrounded by devils, witches, and goblins, who both 
charmed and frightened our grandmothers some seventy years 
ago—Fuseli. A native of Zurich, intended for the church, and 
highly educated, his first attempts to obtain a livelihood in 
England were literary. But art he had ever loved and 
cultivated ; and when Reynolds, to whom he showed his drawings, 
advised him to make the welcome exchange of literature for 
art, and study in Italy, the young enthusiast set forth with the 
eagerness of a crusader bound to the Holy Land. And with 
very different feelings to West did Fuseli enter Rome. He 
tells us how, day after day, he lay on the pavement of the 
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Sistine Chapel, with upturned eyes, ceaselessly contemplating 
the wonderful ceiling ; and how his little hand, during his eight 
years’ sojourn there, persistingly copied, and with less success 
tried to imitate, the colossal groups of Michael Angelo. On 
his return to England, his first picture which awakened atten- 
tion was the ‘ Nightmare’ (212); not exactly a kind of subject 
which might have been expected from the idolater of Michael 
Angelo, but certainly a very powerful painting. It is, un- 
fortunately, placed too high ; but the graceful beauty of the 
female figure, and the grim ghastliness of the nightmare, are 
worthy especial remark. It is one of Fuseli’s best works. The 
admiration which this picture excited when exhibited in 1782 
is rather remarkable. That in an age of ‘Macaronis, of 
admiration, for Della Cruscan poetry, and for whatever was 
‘sweetly pretty, the fashionable world should be enchanted with 
it, is surprising. But it was speedily and finely engraved by 
Raphael Smith ; and although the ill-paid artist received only 
twenty guineas, the publisher of the engraving made five 
hundred. The ‘(Edipus and his Daughters’ (325), another 
very fine early work, is also here. 

Fuseli had now taken his position, and in the supernatural 
he reigned supreme until his death, at more than fourscore, in 
1825 ; nor did he leave a successor. Among modern art-critics 
there seems a disposition to place him among inferior painters ; 
Leslie, however, while he gives a gentler, gives also, we think, a 
juster judgment. While acknowledging that his powers were 
confined within a very narrow circle, he truly says, ‘But within 
‘ that circle he has expressed the terror and the evanescence of 
‘the world of phantoms with a power unequalled by any painter 
‘that ever lived.’ The supernatural of Fuseli is of a very 
peculiar kind. To us he always brings to remembrance the 
strange, wild fancies, the quaint grotesqueness, of the medieval 
sculptors. Just such half-grinning, half-scowling goblins ‘mop 
‘and mow’ in his pictures as we see on the gargoyles of the 
church roofs. Just as numerous, too, are his varieties of ugliness ; 
and yet there is that manifest power that compels us to look with 
awe, rather than with scorn, even on the ugliest. It is curious 
indeed to observe, notwithstanding Fuseli’s admiration of the 
great Italian masters, and his enthusiasm for the classics, how 
completely Gothic every supernatural creation was sure to be. 
The Teutonic superstitions of his childhood had evidently taken 
firmer hold on his imagination than the more refined fancies of 
classical fable ; and thus, while he revelled amid goblins, and 
ghosts, and fairies—making the last, however, too goblin-like— 
he failed when he attempted subjects from Milton. The lubber- 
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fiend in all the grimness of his ‘hairy strength,’ Fuseli would 
have painted admirably, but the great fallen archangel (211), 
was beyond his power. 

Still, notwithstanding all their grotesqueness, Fuseli’s super- 
natural beings excite more interest in us than Barry’s cold 
classicalities. Ghosts, nightmares, witches, are even now in 
some measure believed in ; but the crowd of gods and goddesses, 
and allegorical personages, with which the ardent Irishman 
thought to fill our public buildings, who can care about them ? 
A sad story is that of Barry, and save that it did not end so 
tragically, much like Haydon’s. The six huge paintings in the 
Adelphi are his best memorial, but we look at them rather 
with surprise than with pleasure. Among the painters con- 
temporary with Fuseli, Opie, ‘The Cornish Wonder, as he 
was named by his patron, Woolcot, must not be overlooked. 
His first attempts were in portraits, and as Reynolds was then 
advanced in years, Woolcot seems to have pointed to Opie as 
his successor. But popular favour soon waned, and the young 
artist, encouraged by Boydell, turned his attention to historical 
subjects. His best picture is the ‘Death of Rizzio” The 
reader may see it in the gallery, and will do well to mark the 
intense feeling and spirit of a painting which has found little 
favour in the eyes of many recent critics. The anachronisms 
of dress, and of the accessories, certainly detract greatly from 
a favourable first impression ; but the terror of the victim, the 
fierce vindictiveness of the-murderers, the little hand stretched 
out so helplessly—a woman’s and a queen’s though it were— 
and the deep shadows broken only by those fitful glaring flashes 
of light, form a magnificent though appalling whole. <A con- 
temporary painter, less known than those, though of great 
merit, must not be passed over—Copley. Here is his fine 
picture ‘The Death of Major Pierson’ (128). It will be instruc- 
tive to the student to compare it with West’s ‘ Death of Wolfe.’ 
There is no formal grouping, no seeking after striking attitudes, 
but all is surprise, and alarm, and headlong haste. Look at 
the terror-stricken face of the woman on the right, and how 
convulsively she clutches her child. Copley’s other work (51) 
has a very different kind of interest ; perhaps no other picture 
here has deeper suggestiveness. It is a family-piece: the 
painter’s father, with his wife and children, and himself in the 
background. And the little boy kissing his mother—perhaps 
this very morning the original walked in this very gallery, and 
paused before that representation of more than eighty years 
ago—for that little boy is Lord Lyndhurst, the Nestor of our 
House of Lords, 
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A very different painter from every one of these was Stothard, 
an artist to whom we owe a debt of gratitude for art instruction, 
long before schools of art were thought of. Who can estimate 
the amount of sound teaching in pure and graceful design his 
little vignettes—even those head and tail pieces, often to very 
ephemeral. works—have supplied to the young copyist far away 
from pictures ?—how his illustrations to the ‘ Novelist’s Library,’ 
and similar works, have awakened in many an artist mind a 
feeling for simple beauty, which has moulded his style in after 
days? Had not Stothard been so fully employed in designing 
for booksellers and goldsmiths, he would have stood even higher 
asa painter. Still, as a painter, he ‘holds his own’ here suc- 
cessfully. That lovely ‘Greek Vintage’ (207), how the figures 
intertwine as they weave the dance, how like an antique bas- 
relief in simplicity and grace. And here is his ‘Canterbury 
‘ Pilgrimage’ (172), that old well-known favourite, pleasant to 
look at in the fine engraving, but ten times more pleasant in 
the original. It is worth while to pay a visit to the Collection 
of art-designs hard by, to mark the wonderful taste and skill 
of Stothard in what professors of ‘high art’ have chosen to 
consider an inferior department. Look at the whole series 
(2,777 to 2,812), from designs for salvers, to those for the 
‘ Wellington Shield.” And yet, there are hundreds more, many 
of them designs for works which have made the fortune and 
the fame of the mere copyists, while the artist who conceived 
the beauty, and gave it form, was never known, or known only 
in the circle of his friends. Let it never be forgotten that those 
exquisite ‘Sleeping Children’ in Lichfield Cathedral owe their 
sculptured beauty to Stothard. Chantry indeed chiselled the 
marble, but Stothard gave the design. 

Ere passing on to the artists of the nineteenth century, we 
must glance at one who held highest place in the fashionable 
world, and whose portraits were considered by his admirers 
fully to rival those of Reynolds—Lawrence. Emphatically a 
‘fortunate youth, the son of the Bath innkeeper possessed a 
double ‘letter of recommendation,’ in a handsome person and a 
most winning address; and well did these aid him when sum- 
moned to immortalize the padded figure, the painted face, and 
the unexceptionable wig of the ‘first gentleman in Europe.’ 
Perhaps Lawrence reminded him of Brummel. And well did 
these aid the artist, as beauty after beauty sat, and he suggested, 
with his most winning smile, some alteration in costume, or some 
added ornament. It is true, his style: is‘flimsy, his colouring 
poor indeed ; but then Sir Thomas was the ‘ genteel’ painter, the 
artist presentable even among exquisites of the first water ; so 
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no wonder all the leaders of fashion flocked to Russell-square- 
But strange was it, that even artists began to perceive, or fancy 
they perceived, merits in Lawrence for which we seek in vain. 
How devotedly Etty bowed to the fame of ‘my dear friend and 
‘honoured master,’ although in after years compelled to unlearn 
all that he had so implicitly learnt from him. In truth, Lawrence, 
with his polished manners, ‘his suavity and seeming openness, 
‘ covering real self-command and refined worldly wisdom, just as 
‘his plausible talents disguised an essentially commonplace 
‘mind,’ cast a kind of spell over all that came in contact with 
him, and he passed through life beloved for qualities he never 
possessed, and praised for a superiority which existed only in the 
minds of his admirers. Here are several of his pictures; how 
poor they look, as you glance from them to Reynolds’s portraits, 
And yet, amid these feeble attempts at portraiture, there is one 
that might be placed even close beside Sir Joshua’s delightful 
children,—that well-known picture of ‘Mr. Calmady’s Daugh- 
‘ters’ (177). How was it that for once, in his long career of 
fashionable prettinesses, Lawrence broke free from his trammels, 
and painted a scene so true to nature ? 

The close of the eighteenth century marks the commencement 
of the Water-colour school. A long morning might be very 
delightfully spent in the gallery that contains more than six 
hundred specimens, from the slightly washed-in drawings of 
Paul Sandby to Turner’s magnificent compositions, and those 

aintings of the later school, that in solidity rival oil-colour. 
t is pleasant to trace its first beginnings in the interesting 
drawings of Cozens and Girtin, and then go on until we 
come to Prout and Mackenzie, and De Wint, marking too 
the fine water-colour paintings of Stothard, Landseer, Mulready, 
and the other painters who have won fame in oil painting 
also. But the glorious collection of Turner’s water-colour 
drawings ! of itself sufficient to claim a pilgrimage from the 
farthest end of our land. Here are forty fine specimens, 
illustrating his timid early attempts ‘in greyish blue, with 
‘brown foregrounds; his gradual advance in rich variety of 
colouring ; each step of his steady, triumphant progress, until 
it culminates in that splendid ‘ Heidelberg,’ and that exquisite 
‘Bridge of Sighs.’ Many an hour might be well spent looking 
at this series of our greatest landscape painter’s water-colour 
drawings alone. 

The English school of Painting seemed likely to flourish 
vigorously when, at the beginning of the present century, 
Collins, Constable, Hilton, Haydon, Wilkie, Etty, Leslie, and 
our still-living Mulready, occupied the benches of the Antique 
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School at the Royal Academy. And various were the depart- 
ments of art those young aspirants subsequently pursued. 
Collins, with his pleasant rural and sea-side scenes; and 
Constable, soon to relinquish figure-painting altogether, and go 
forth into the fields to paint for us those fine masses of cloud, 
those dewy meadows, and that soft play of light and shade, that 
shed a gentle charm over his pictures. He is well represented 
here ; but the ‘rainy influences,’ under which he seems to have 
preferred painting, are, we think, manifest in nearly all. Look 
at ‘Salisbury Meadows’ (254) and the ‘Lock’ (320). The 
loveliest of his pictures, to us, is the ‘Hay Wain’ (267). How 
beautiful the colour of the newly-mown grass, and how brilliant 
the play of the sunlight. Turner shows to less advantage here 
than in the Water-colour Gallery. Still he claims his supremacy, 
and stands king among all the landscape painters. Here is his 
magnificent ‘Schaffhausen’ (332) and his ‘ Mill and Lock’ (351), 
and very instructive is it to compare Turner’s pictures here with 
the works of our other landscape painters ; not in blind idolatry 
of that wonderful master, but with a feeling that, although we 
may award the palm to him, there is much to admire and to 
imitate in the others. 

Collins and Constable chose their humbler path, and gained 
honour and a competency ; but Hilton and Haydon aspired to 
the ‘historical,’ and, unfortunately for their success, on a gigantic 
scale. Hilton soon found his mistake, but he did not angrily lay 
down his pencil, nor fight a life-long battle with the public. He 
ultimately took to poetical subjects, and, although deficient in 
power, painted some very graceful pictures, which we had rather 
have seen here than his ‘Crucifixion’ (200), a noble painting 
though it certainly is. Not so Haydon ; his faith that he was to 
become the great historical painter of the age was as unfaltering 
as West's belief had been; but, then, he was not content to sit 
quietly down in that faith; all men must confess it,—or woe to 
them. ‘The success of his earlier works doubtless confirmed that 
high opinion of himself which actually amounted to monomania. 
‘And what are you now going to paint? said Prince Hoare to 
him one day. ‘Solomon’s Judgment.” ‘But Rubens and 
‘Raffaelle have both tried it? ‘So much the better; I’ll tell 
‘the story better than they,’ was the reply. And here is the 
picture (269), considered the best he ever painted ; but, however 
spiritedly some portions are drawn, no one, we think, will agree 
that he has outdone Rubens and Raffaelle. A painter so highly 
gifted could easily throw Hogarth into shade, and, therefore, for 
once, condescending to the low taste for art, Haydon painted his 
‘Mock Election,’ also here; but what vulgarity and clumsy 
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attempts at humour, compared with those fine ‘ Election’ pictures 
opposite. 

We cannot perceive that Wilkie was more fortunate in the 
early patronage he received than Haydon. Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir George Beaumont patronized both; indeed, the good-natured 
Scot introduced Haydon to the former. That Wilkie, however, 
made his way in public favour more rapidly than Haydon or 
Etty is easily accounted for by the character of his works,— 
domestic subjects, that addressed themselves to every man’s 
comprehension. In remarking this, we intend nothing depre- 
ciatory to Wilkie. We think very highly of him, and believe 
that, had he possessed more imagination, he would have been 
no unworthy successor of Hogarth. There is a very complete 
collection of his works in this Exhibition. Among these, in his 
earlier style, are ‘ Blind Man’s Buff’ (282), ‘The Village Festival,’ 
and that far better work, the ‘Penny Wedding’ (277) ; in his 
later style, ‘The Maid of Saragossa’ (275), ‘The Guerilla Sub- 
jects, and that little gem, had but the colouring been warmer,, 
‘Princess Doria and the Pilgrims.” We know it is going 
quite contrary to the views of most critics to express. aught of 
admiration for pictures in Wilkie’s later style; still it may be 
replied, that if his later works have less delicate finish than his 
earlier, his subjects are of a far higher character. To paint John 
Knox preaching before the angry Queen, or Columbus explaining 
his mighty dream of a new world beyond the seas, requires 
rather more imagination than to paint the humours of a village 
merry-making, or a boy with a cut finger. Had Wilkie possessed 
the strong dramatic genius of Hogarth, so that from these 
domestic incidents he could have evolved a story, such as Egg 
(in the next room) has, in his powerful, though certainly too 
painful, ‘Before and After,’ he probably might have gone on in 
his earlier line; but, with the exception of ‘Distraining for 
‘Rent,’ the best of them for telling the story, and telling it with. 
much pathos, what are they but counterparts of the Flemish 
school ?—most accurate as mere representations ; photographs in 
their correctness, but photographs also in their unsuggestiveness, 
Had another twenty years been added to Wilkie’s life, and thus 
time been given him to perfect his second style, it is not unlikely 
that he might have claimed high place among our historical 
painters, as well as among the painters of everyday life. 

Side by side with Wilkie in the Academy Life School, sat 
a painstaking student, older than he, who was looked upon but 
as a ‘worthy plodding person, with no chance—although 
he had been a twelvemonths’ pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence— 
of becoming, so his fellow-students thought, a good painter. 
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There he sat, almost unnoticed, while Wilkie’s fame filled the 
town, and Haydon, in the full pride of his ‘ Dentatus,’ received 
the fashionable lady’s compliment, “We look to you, Mr. Haydon, 
‘to revive historical art; and as year after year passed by, 
and he saw himself distanced by all his earliest associates, no 
wonder the young man’s heart was sad. But he laboured on, 
though with many misgivings, sending picture after picture 
to the Exhibition year after year, and year after year finding 
them refused admittance. But the gentler and wiser student 
did not turn reund upon the artist-world and denounce its 
blindness. ‘I began to think I was not half the-elever fellow I 
‘had imagined, he ‘naively says ; so he set to work with renewed 
energy, and high among our artists—almost alone as a colourist 
—stands William Etty. 

Very touchingly does his pleasant little autobiography narrate 
his hard labour, his long-deferred hopes, until, after nme years’ 
delay, ‘ he awoke to find himself famous,’ when his ‘Cleopatra,’ 
in the Exhibition of 1821, gathered a crowd of admiring critics 
around it. It is here (374), a splendid compesition, and well 
may we imagine the surprise with which his brother artists 
looked both upon the painter and his work. Etty’s first large 
picture, the ‘Combat,’ is also here, painted two years later, and 
followed by ‘the three series pictures, the ‘Judith’ (3852-4). 
Mr. Gilchrist tells us that Judith, in the second picture, was 
originally painted holding the falchion horizontally; but per- 
ceiving the far better effect of the uplifted arm, Etty had several 
inches of ‘canvas added to the top and sides, and he raised the 
arm and falchion as they are now. Three powerful pictures are 
these, and ‘the expression of hushed terror has, perhaps, never 
been expressed more finely ‘than in Judith’s handmaid. The 
deep stlence of the ‘scene, and the sleeping guards, too, are 
very fine; perhaps the least satisfactory, notwithstanding its 
gorgeeus power, is Judith in the tent. We wish Etty’s three 
less-fmished, but far more interesting paintings—almost his 
latest—the ‘Joan of Arc,’ had been exhibited as well. But 
it was certainly in poetical subjects that Etty won his greatest 
triumphs. That lovely picture in the Vernon Gallery, ‘ Youth 
‘at ‘the Prow,’ with the wild joyousness of the gay company, 
and that deep blue sky ‘and expanse -of rippling water,’ so 
magically translucent ;—there are none here, we think, quite 
equal to this, but several are of no common beauty. Here 
is his ‘Hylas’ (339), with the eager nymphs bearing him 
away; his ‘Bevy of Fair Women,’ as No. 336 should more 
properly be named. What abandon in the dancers, what fore- 
boding gloom in the old men’s looks, :as the clouds of the 
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coming Deluge gather thick and lurid above them! And his 
lovely ‘Sabrina’ (264), the very impersonation of Milton’s 
spotless goddess ; ‘her fragrant rows of lilies knitting.’ How 
beautiful the lily-wreath and the flower-crown,—tor Etty 
loved flowers, and painted them almost as though flowers had 
— his specialty; and how beautiful is she who twines 
them! 

A pleasant and most encouraging story is the life of Etty, 
the sunny-minded painter, who though sorely tried through 
many years of hope deferred, and not without sorrow in his 
later days, could yet, at the close of his career, thank God that 
his life had passed ‘sweetly and pleasantly along,’ and desire 
‘in all his thoughts to give Him glory in the highest, that 
‘He has blessed me and mine with a fair reputation and the 
‘solid comforts of life beyond my deserts. How great the 
contrast: Etty receiving back his paintings, rejected for the 
sixth and seventh time, and Etty in the Adelphi Rooms in 
1849, surrounded by his collected works, receiving the homage 
of his brother painters ! 

Very different in style to Etty is the painter whose specimens 
occupy a place close beside his, but a most delightful artist, 
and occupying a wide range of subjects, is Leslie. Look at the 
charming simplicity of his ‘Children playing at Horses’ (342) ; 
how important the little coachman on the chairback, and how 
the two steeds, their white pinafores doing duty for reins, hold 
out their rosy little hands, and stamp as though impatient 
to be off. And then look at ‘Sancho and the Duchess’ just 
above; Sancho with an expression of quaint humour worthy 
of Hogarth, and the Duchess, that very impersonation of stately 
womanhood, with grace in the very turn of her small hand. 
But then here are the days of the Spectator, reproduced as they 
have never been before ; just so looked Sir Roger De Coverley 
as he patted the little boy on the head ; and just so, we are sure, 
the village congregation bowed and curtsied with marvelling 
looks at the gentleman from London, with his red-heeled shoes. 
And just so, we are sure, sweet Anne Page looked at the dinner 
in Ford’s house, and the ‘Merry Wives,’ and all the good 
company. How truly old English, and old English of the days 
of Shakspeare, is the whole. And then, as though to shew his 
mastery in quite a different department, here is the finest state 
picture ever painted—the ‘Coronation’ (347) ; how fine is the 
grouping, how impressive the figure of the kneeling Queen, rich 
the colouring too ; and yet, forsooth, one of our recent art-critics 
has found out that Leslie can scarcely be considered a painter ! 

From these delightful paintings we turn to the works of our 
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living artists, far more familiar, of course, than those we have 
noticed. Many a well-known favourite will be found here, 
Mulready’s admirable subjects from the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’; 
and in the Water-colour Gallery, that charming picture, 
‘Choosing the Wedding Gown.’ Landseer’s magnificent ‘ Drive,’ 
and that touching picture, the ‘ Sanctuary,’ with some others, are 
here also; but on the whole he is not so well represented as 
we might have wished. Maclise is well represented as to his 
small pictures, but in an estimate of his merits, his larger 
paintings—that powerful ‘Marriage of Strongbow,’ and that 
finest fresco, just completed, the ‘Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher’—must never be overlooked. Many of our living artists, 
from the like cause, are but partially represented. The frescoes 
on the walls of the Houses of Parliament exhibit the finest 
compositions of some of them, while in other cases, their best 
works form separate exhibitions. For the most important 
works of Frith, Millais, Watts, and Holman Hunt, we must 
seek elsewhere. 

It would be most discourteous to the foreign artists whose 
works fill the adjoining galleries, to conclude without offering 
them a word of welcome and of praise. Anything like a critical 
comparison of their works with these of the English school 
would be impossible, inasmuch as the great majority are 
represented only by a single picture. Even among the more 
celebrated foreign artists, the number scarcely ever rises above 
six, while some of the best known are not represented at all. 
There are many works worthy close examination in the French 
collection, but we observe with regret but one of Ary Scheffer’s, 
the ‘St. Augustine and his Mother,’ a fine picture, but altogether 
an inadequate specimen of the genius of that painter, to whom 
we owe the most impressive religious painting of modern times, 
his ‘Christus Consolator.” Paul Delaroche too,—those splendid 
paintings with which he has adorned the public buildings 
of Paris claim chief notice, if a true estimate of his genius is to 
be made. He is however better represented than Ary Scheffer, 
and the reader will do well to mark his peculiar style in 
the three small versions of his ‘Good Friday, the ‘Return 
‘ from Calvary,’ and the ‘Crown of Thorns.’ There is a deep 
and solemn feeling in the treatment here that is powerfully 
impressive. Many other well known French painters are but 
inadequately represented. Both Rosa Bonheur and Meissoniere 
re been far better represented in the exhibitions at the French 

allery. 

The Flemish and the Dutch schools have also sent some 
fine pictures. M. Gallait is well represented, but his almost 
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morbid taste for the gloomy, and often for the horrible, detracts 
largely from the pleasure we might feel in his pictures. M. 
Ley’s old homely Flemish subjects are always pleasing for their 
truth and feeling; ‘Young Luther singing Hymns in the 
‘Streets’ is a pleasant reproduction of a suggestive incident, and 
the ‘Women with a Sick Child before a Sbrine’ has much 
pathetic feeling. Germany and Austria seem to us but in- 
adequately represented, while Italy, including the Roman School, 
is strong rather in sculpture and mosaics, and most exquisite 
cameos and: intaglios, than in painting. Most interesting and 
suggestive is it to see works of art from Italy to Norway, from 
Russia to Belgium, thus brought together under one roof, and 
great will be the advantage the art student will derive from 
marking their varieties of style, and comparing their merits. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Kirche und Kirchen, Papstthum und Kirchenstaat. 
Historisch-politische Betrachtungen von Jon. Jos. Ian. v. 
Douncer. Zweiter unveranderter Abdruck. Miinchen: 
1861. 

(2.) The Church and The Churches ; or, The Papacy and The Temporal 
Power. An Historical and Political Review. By Dr. Déuurw- 
GER. Translated by Bernarp MacCase. London: 
1862. 


It is narrated of some Greek or Roman, who was an orator 
and speech-writer by profession, that, being met one day by a 
client for whom he had just before prepared a defence, he inquired, 
‘Well, and what do you think of the speech?’ The client is 
said to have answered that he scarcely knew just then what to 
think ; for that at the first reading his defence appeared to him 
complete and triumphant; that at the second reading he 
observed what appeared to him several fallacious arguments 
and sundry marks of weakness ; that at the third reading he 
liked it still less; and that, under these circumstances, what 
might be his final opinion he felt unable to foresee. We shall 
hope that he was to some extent re-assured by the reminder that 
it was unnecessary to give himself further concern, as the judges 
to whom the speech was to be addressed would not have the 
opportunity of comparing second impressions with first, as they 
would hear his oration only once. Now we do not mean to sug- 


gest that those admirers of Dr. Dollinger who read his book 
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more than once will go through a similar process of disenchant- 
ment, but only to say, that its effect upon ourselves has fre- 
quently and forcibly reminded us of the foregoing anecdote. We 
felt that his arguments were many of them at least powerful, 
though not invincible. As we first scanned it, his championship 
appeared more formidable than after careful scrutiny. The effect 
of the whole was too decisive and too brilliant to leave us with 
much disposition to read or to criticise the particular effects of 
the parts. It was so refreshing, too, to find ourselves face to 
face with an apologist of The Church and an antagonist of The 
Churches who, in condemning the latter, shewed himself really 
to know something about them; and who, in defending and 
glorifying the former, made open confession of his beliet that 
black and white, straight and crooked, are not interchangeable 
and equivalent terms, and that two and two almost invariably 
make four, the schoolmen and the Popes notwithstanding. In 
one word, Dr. Dollinger has produced a most able book. It is 
characterized for the most part by great and various knowledge ; 
it contains a few serious and almost amusing errors of fact ; it 
admits most fully and candidly the existence of defects on the 
side it so boldly defends ; and is altegether a performance of 
which our readers may find it very well worth while to have 
some examination and account. 

I. The primary object and occasion of Dr. Déllinger’s work is 
to vindicate him in respect of sundry misrepresentations of two 
lectures delivered by him at Munich in the spring of last year, 
and to give a fuller and juster explanation of the opinions he 
really entertains on the principal subject then discussed. That 
subject was the Temporal Power in its relation to the Papacy. 
He was constantly being asked, ‘How was the position of the 
‘Papal See—the partly consummated, partly threatened, loss of 
‘its temporal sovereignty—to be explained?’ His friends and 
hearers knew, and none better than himself knew, how fre- 
quently and how variously that sovereignty has been declared 
essential, not only to the prosperity, but to the very existence, of 
the Catholic Church. From the boldest of the Popes down to 
to the most abject of their followers, there have come the 
strongest and most unmeasured declarations on this subject. 
For the temporal power Popes have levied armies and fulmi- 
nated anathemas. Kings have warred for it, and cardinals have 
published countless manifestoes. Bishops and priests, mendicant 
friars and world-famed saints have preached and suffered, and 
(they say) wrought miracles for it. And for this Temporal 
Power the leading spirit of the London Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri—an Englishman from whom everything English seems to 
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have been well-nigh eviscerated, and whose eloquence were 
surely worthier of the tripod than the tiara—has declared him- 
self thus :—‘ What is done to the Pope, for him or against him, 
‘is done to Jesus himself. All that is kingly, all that is priestly, 
‘in our dearest Lord, is gathered up in the person of his Vicar, 
‘to receive our homage and our veneration. . . . Weshould 
‘not allow ourselves in one dishonouring thought, in one 
‘cowardly suspicion, in one faint-hearted uncertainty about 
‘anything which concerns either his spiritual or his temporal 
‘sovereignty, for even his temporal kingship is part of our 
‘religion. We must not permit ourselves the irreverent disloyalty 
‘of distinguishing in him and in his office what we may consider 
‘human from what we may acknowledge as divine.* Declara- 
tions such as these—no less vehement and profane, not to say rabid 
—were familiar both to Dr. Dollinger and his auditors, and have 
been familiar to the whole Roman Catholic Church any time for 
centuries past. Impelled, therefore, alike by reason, by religion, 
and by facts, the lecturer resolved to look these declarations in 
the face, to investigate their grounds, and to invite his audience 
to follow his example. The result was a conclusion for which 
his forty years’ studies m Church history had already prepared 
him, and a counter-declaration of which, in the author's own 
words, this was the substance :—‘ Let no one lose faith in the 
‘Church, if the temporal principality of the Papacy should dis- 
‘appear, whether it be for a season, or for ever. It is not 
‘essence, but accident; not end, but means ; it began late ; it 
‘was formerly something quite different from what it is now. It 
‘now justly appears to us to be indispensable ; and so long as the 
‘existing order lasts in Europe, it must, at all cost, be main- 
‘tained ; or, if it is violently interrupted, it must be restored. 
‘But it is possible to suppose a condition of Europe in which 
‘it would be superfluous, and then it would be only a clogging 
‘burden.’ 

Every part of this declaration is of consequence ; its conditions 
and reservations not least so. But even with these, it will not 
be wondered at that Dr. Dollinger’s audience was somewhat 
startled as well as deeply interested. The daily and other 


journals circulated condensed reports of the lectures by tens and 


hundreds of thousands. Many of these reports contained serious 

blunders, and all of them showed what, te the lecturer, appeared 

important omissions. Munich had eclipsed itself. It had become 

in a moment the centre of Germany, the observed of all Europe, 

the most notable city in Christendom. Catholics and non- 

Cathelics were almost equally excited. Here was a Daniel 
* Devotion to the Pope. By Frederick William Faber, D.D. London: 1860. 
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come to judgment whom his fellow-religionists rejected, and 
whom their opponents were unable to claim. No position 
could for a time have been more thoroughly unenviable. Mis- 
taken eulogists were neutralized by equally mistaken cavillers, 
The Romanist was scandalized, and the Protestant but half 
satisfied, though greatly pleased. Panegyric and reprobation 
were almost balanced ; but at length the latter got the best 
of it, and, after a while, though with different feelings, and 
for different reasons, both sides came to a sort of agreement, 
saying in effect, 

Non fali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget. 


Meanwhile, Dr. Dollinger quietly withdrew from the arena in 
which his lectures had produced so violent a strife. He made no 
reply, returned no railing, gave no contradiction either to honest 
ignorance or to wilful falsehood, but after six laborious and 
arduous months of preparation, he has answered by this book. 
How far its. effect will correspond to his wishes, it is at present 
too early to foresee. 

But while Dr. Déllinger admits, and appears to admit with- 
out reserve, that the temporal power is not absolutely necessary 
to the Papacy, he still maintains it to be everything short of 
this. He msists that there once was a period when that power 
was positively essential to the Church, was one of the conditions 
—an indispensable condition—of her activity and life. He 
anticipates convulsion and calamity as a consequence of the 
impending loss of it. He will not say, indeed, that heaven 
and earth shall pass away sooner than the States of the Church 
shall pass from the Pope—which has been said by some of his 
co-religionists—but he will maintain at all hazards that, ‘the 
‘temporal power of the Popeis required [néthig] by the Church, 
and affirms that that is ‘obvious to everybody, at least out of 
‘Italy. How far the author is self-consistent herein, it is not 
at present our intention to inquire. We find, however, that 
while he yields to the reasons which oblige him to consider the 
alienation of the States of the Church as a not improbable 
event, he regards the event with profound apprehension and 
alarm. And in anticipation of it, while he declares at one 
moment that it would be profane to limit Divine Providence 
to an alternative, he affirms in the next that there can be no 
harm whatever in shutting it up to a supposed exhaustive 
trilemma. 

‘God’s knowledge and power,’ he writes, ‘reach further than 
ours, and we must not presume to set bounds to the Divine Wisdom 
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and Omnipotence, and cry out to it, ‘‘ This way and not otherwise.” 
Should, however, the event which now threatens to occur actually 
take place, and the Pope be despoiled © eames wird | of his landed 
possessions, one of three eventualities will assuredly come to pass :— 
Either the loss of the Papal States is only temporary, and the terri- 
tory will revert, after some intervening casualties, in its entirety or 
in part, to its rightful sovereign; or Providence will bring about, 
by ways unknown to us, and combinations which we canngt divine, 
a state of things in which the object—namely, the independence and 
free action of the Papal See—shall be secured without those means 
which have hitherto sufficed for it; or, lastly, we are approaching 
great catastrophes in Europe—a collapse of the whole edifice of 
existing social order—events of which the downfall of the Papal 
States is only the precursor, or, as it may be said, the first Job’s- 
messenger.’* 

Of these eventualities, the author regards the first as the most 
probable ; the second he retains as a possibility, a counterpoise 
to some opposite and over-confident assertions ; and the third 
he places midway between the most probable and the barely 
possible, as an eventuality which will summon the Church to a 
work in which she has already had practice, namely, to active 
co-operation in ‘the reconstruction of social order out of the 
‘ruins. Thus sombre are the author’s views of a state of things 
which a large part of Europe regards, not, to be sure, without 
anxiety, but with a mightily preponderant hope and joy. As 
soon would he expect to see a paragon of youthful manhood 
emerge from the cauldron into which his daughters flung the 
torn limbs of Pelias, as to see evoked from the chaotic dis- 
memberment and disorganization of Italian dukedoms and of 
Papal States, a complete and living Italy, crowned with the 
Alps, the Mediterranean at her feet, Venice restored to her, 
Rome in her right hand, and taking that place among the 
nations to which her ancient fame and her splendid though 
neglected powers entitle her to aspire. For Dr. Déllinger 
heaven itself grows dark, through what to other men seems 
brightness. Long centuries of brutal tyranny and weary 
ignorance can be followed by a better time, he tells us, only 
at the risk of general collapse. The degrading tutelage of 
ignorance and fear which, in instances that God has counted 
by the thousand, ‘hath slain an immortality rather than a 
‘life, can be dispensed with only under the probable penalty 
of another inroad of universal barbarism! And he is but a 
heretic or an infidel, has read history upside down, has learned 

* Even in this last case, the Papacy is still to retain its predominance ; and 
so profane a lemma as that which would assume the possibility of Providence 


being able, if very hard put to it, to dispense with the Papal See altogether, 
appears never to have entered Dr. Déllinger’s head. 
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without coming to a knowledge of the truth, who would hope 
soon to write of an Italy that has scarcely escaped the birth- 
throes, what Milton wrote of an England struggling into a 
regenerate life: — ‘Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
‘puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
‘and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see her as an 
‘eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
‘eyes at the full midday beam ; purging and unsealing her long- 
‘abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while 
‘the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
‘that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
‘and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects 
‘and schisms.’ 

In the further development of his views we find Dr. Dollinger 
less logical and exact than we had expected. He has introduced 
into his work a large mass of materials which are in great part 
irrelevant, and has found it comport with his plan elaborately 
to glorify The Church at the expense of The Churches, 

II. Dr. Déllinger’s exposition of the mission and perfections 
of the Papacy, we must openly confess to have read with 
astonishment and pain. We have not now, indeed, to com- 
mence our acquaintance with the literature of the Church he 
defends ; but statements so extraordinary, assumptions so mon- 
strous, ignore-ance (not ignorance) so unblushing, and apparently 
so ingenuous, we confess to having been scarcely prepared for. 
The study of this phenomenon is most interesting, intensely so. 
What can be the meaning of it? Dr. Dollinger is a man of 
the highest repute. He has eloquence and learning and high 
courage, and a zeal for the Papacy, which we have not the 
smallest doubt in the world is as pure and well-intentioned 
as it is fervent. We should have less hesitation in question- 
ing our own religion than in questioning his. All which, 
however, only makes so much the more difficult any explanation 
of this most notable method of championship. How comes it 
at once to know so much and to omit so much? to see, as 
swiftly and minutely as a hawk sees, every flaw and crevice 
and joint and hinge in the mail of its opponent, while in its own 
armour—gaping with a hundred unseamed wounds—it_per- 
ceives not an eyelet-hole big enough to thrust a needle’s 

int through, and can complacently declare that the Church 
it panoplies is invulnerable as Achilles, and would be more 
invulnerable still only for its heel—the condition of the States 
of the Church ?* 


* Gegenwartig und schon seit 40 Jahren ist der Zustand des Kirchenstaates 
die Achillesferse. der Katholischen Kirche. Not the possession of the States, 
observe, but their accidental condition. 
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Pascal has said that you may in such fashion assure a man 
he is a fool, that he will by and by believe it, and will 
conduct himself accordingly. Since his time, the possibility 
of honest and utter self-deception, of intellectual self-abnega- 
tion, has grown into a popular and familiar doctriné, and is 
an important element in that knowledge of human nature of 
which none have better known how to avail themselves than 
the clergy of the Romish Church. Not im all respects dissimilar 
from Pascal’s is another observation we would place side by 
side with it. We gather it from a little-known but living 
book that abounds with things of equal value :—‘ All the 
‘power of the moral nature is often enlisted on behalf of merely 
‘intellectual opinions which are in themselves most antagonistic 
‘to religious principles ; but to which those principles have been 
‘more or less laboriously reconciled. Often, also, the more 
‘opposed to the spirit of religion a particular epinion is, the 
‘more intimately it appears to be involved with our religious 
‘convictions ; for the very reason that a larger amount of toil 
‘and thought has been bestowed upon the task of bringing 
‘them into even an appearance of agreement.’* Aided by these 
guides, we think we have discovered the probable rationale 
of what we must describe as Dr. Dollinger’s misrepresentations 
and enormous suppressions of truth. He has pictured to himself 
a noble and magnificent ideal of the Papacy so frequently, so 
religiously and intensely, that he has at length come to per- 
suade himself that the reality is not egregiously out of harmony 
with it. The enormous abuses of the Papal power, and the 
incredible corruptions which have now for many centuries been 
inseparable from its exercise, he has affirmed to his own 
eyes, which saw them and wept over them, to be nothing 
more than the monstrosities of occular illusion. Into the 
vast and hateful gulf which divides what has been from what 
might have been, he hurls the equally huge mountain of 
Tertullian’s unreason, Credo quia vmpossibile est (I believe 
because it is impossible), and then declares the homogeneous- 
ness and connection of the whole, finds the extremes meet, 
and resolves them both into one category. Somewhat in 
this fashion has the beautiful dream in which Dr. Dollinger’s 
imagination luxuriated, and which his intellectual opinions 
no less than his piety desiderated, become identified with 
all he either loves or believes, and is vindicated accordingly. 
By toil and thought and reiteration, he has produced 
what he deems harmony. It has been to him according to 
his faith, and the phantasmagoria of a most excellent and 

* Man and his Dwelling Place. London: 1859. 
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well-intentioned fancy have become in effect a part of his 
religion. 

According to our author, the whole continuance and stability 
of the Church—not of any section of it, be it observed, but of 
the Church absolutely—is both now and for the future ‘insepa- 
‘rably bound up with the existence of the Papal authority, and 
‘with its free exercise. It is manifest, then, that the Papal 
authority has specific and most exalted functions to perform. 
The author shall describe them in his own words. We quote the 
passage, neither omitting nor transposing a word,—an assurance 
the more needful, as Dr. Dollinger is not describing by contrasts, 
and not intentionally eloquent by irony :— 


‘The Catholic Church is a most opulent and, at the same time, a 
most multifarious organism. Its mission is nothing less than to be 
a teacher, and moulder { Bildnerin] of all nations; and, however 
much it may find itself hampered in this task, however limited may 
be the sphere of action allowed to it by this or that government, its 
task always remains the same, and the Church requires and possesses 
an abundance of power [eine Fiille von Kraften| to attain its purpose: 
it has a great number of various institutions, all directed to the 
same end; and with these it is continually creating new. All these 
powers, these institutions, these spiritual communities, stand in 
need of a supreme guidance, with a firm and strong hand, in order 
that they may work harmoniously together; that they may not 
degenerate, and may not lose sight of their destination; that they 
may not suicidally [selbstmérderisch| turn their capabilities one 
against the other, or against the unity and welfare of the Church. 
It is only an ecclesiastical primacy can fulfil this mission—it is the 
Papacy alone that is in a position to keep every member in its own 
sphere, and to pacify every disturbance that may arise. 

‘Besides this, there is another task, just as difficult as it is 
important, which it lies upon the Papal See to fulfil. 

* ‘Tt is the duty, namely, of the Pope to represent and to defend 
the rights of individual Churches [ 7hei/kirchen] against the domi- 
nation of States and Monarchs; to watch that the Church be not 
altered in its character, nor crippled in its power, by becoming 
interwoven with the State. For this purpose, with the voice and 
action of the Church immediately concerned, the intervention of the 
Supreme Church-authority becomes indispensable. Because it 
stands above and outside the conflicts which at one time or other 
org arise between any one Church and the State—stands in its 
igh, inaccessible, and tranquil position, and in possession of the 
richest experience, gained through centuries of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment—it, and it alone, is able to specify accurately the claims of 
both parties, and to serve as a stay and support to the weaker—to 
that one which must otherwise inevitably succumb to the manifold 
means of compulsion and seduction which lie at the command of 
modern States.’ 
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Now, there are many fine words and professions here, we must 
at once admit; but the misfortune is they do not mean, and 
never have meant, correspondingly fine things. We shall not 
stay to examine the passage in detail, nor to discuss it with a 
fulness proportioned to the pretensions it puts forward. But 
one or two remarks on it we cannot omit. 

To the currier who was nothing but a currier, there was 
nothing like leather. To the mason who was nothing but a 
mason, nothing seemed so strong as one of his own stone walls. 
With men absolutely dominated by a very limited number of 
ideas, it has always been so. <A few years since there were 
thousands of persons in England who had no doubt in the world 
that teetotalism was the most effective agency that had ever 
been discovered for the regeneration of mankind. There are a 
few persons now—certainly in London, and possibly elsewhere— 
who are religiously and most fervently persuaded that the 
greatest curse of England is tobacco. A certain class of evils is 
dwelt upon till all other evils become dwarfed in comparison, 
and something supposed to be a remedy for such evils is imme- 
diately and naturally exalted to a rank of virtue and efficacy, 
compared with which all other remedies seem unimportant and 
almost contemptible. We have seen the same thing elsewhere. 
Like the intemperate teetotaller, and the high priest of the 
anti-tobacco society, the political economist, the professor of 
social science, the advocate of women’s rights, the sworn foe of 
legitimacy and kingship, each has his gospel, and preaches it 
mildly or con furore, well or absurdly, according to the compass 
of his mind and the character of his temperament. Occasionally, 
and perhaps not very rarely, we have the like phenomenon in 
the preacher of a religious sect. He forgets that his sect is not, 
and never will be, the one and catholic church ; that his distin- 
guishing tenets are by no means exactly commensurate with the 
whole truth of God. When he preaches Christianity per se— 
Christianity as we shall one day gather it from the New 
Testament, and from its history in the world it is transforming— 
he will have valid grounds for his pretensions and a Divine com- 
mission for his exclusiveness. He may boldly and everywhere 
affirm that he is not only in possession of the means, but of the 
one and only means, for the conversion and consecration of the 
world. But such man we have not yet found. Yet, if he were 
truly wanted, we doubt not he would soon present himself. God 
works, however, not by one but many agencies. They differ 
widely in rank and consequence, but are all, on some account, 
needful. Yet, in all their wide diversity, they have this in 
common, that they tend in some way to the perfecting of man— 
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of man in the race, one body in Christ—of man individually, as 
a perfect member of the perfect whole. In respect of this 
matter, we find that Dr. Déllinger ranks himself with the 
common herd of fanatics, and broadly denies it. He says, ‘WE 
‘are the people, and wisdom will die with us.’ He insists, in 
effect, that God works out his purposes through the agency of a 
single sect—which refuses the name, indeed, but which is a sect 
notwithstanding. It is Dr. Déllinger’s church, and that church 
alone, which is, which always has been, which always will be, 
‘the teacher and moulder of the nations.’ In this economy 
science has no office, commerce is ignored, philosophy is without 
a function, political liberty is of none effect. Yet these, we 
have always imagined, had a real and vital part to play in 
subordination to the designs of the Redeemer of the world. 
And no less than these, we fancy there are other agencies which 
are not left out of God’s account, though they are ignored at 
Rome. It is possible there may be divisions of the Christian 
Church whose office is no less important in the fulfilment of 
God’s great world-plan than is that of the division to which Dr. 
Dollinger belongs. ‘The Churches’ are not only subordinate to, 
but are contributory to, the Church Universal, in another than 
the Papal sense of that expression. Rome admits the canonicity, 
and consequent authority, of the Pauline Epistles; she should, 
therefore, not need to be reminded that, although there are 
‘ differences of administrations, it is ‘the same Lord. And 
‘there are diversities of operations ; but it is the same God which 
‘worketh all in all.’ With regard, then, to these bold claims to 
the exclusive honours of his Church as the one, evidently to Dr. 
Dollinger as to all the more consistent Roman Catholics, the one 
‘teacher and moulder of the nations,’ it is time he were reminded 
that ‘the eye cannot well say to the hand, I have no need of 
‘thee; nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of 
‘you; and that even these members of the body—the body 
of Christ, note—‘which seem to be more feeble, are still 
‘necessary.’ 

But, dismissing this part of the author’s exaltation of the 
Papacy, when we hear him gravely maintaining that the several 
institutions by which The Church is endeavouring to fulfil its 
mission, imperatively demand an ecclesiastical primacy to prevent 
them from degenerating, from losing sight of their destination, 
from turning upon each other in order to destroy each other, we 
cannot resist the temptation to inquire how the primacy itself is 
to be kept from degenerating? Quis custodiet custodem? But 
“the primacy’ is in this instance only a plausible abstraction. 
The thing itself is concrete, being resolved by an uninterrupted 
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metempsychosis into the persons of successive Popes. ‘0 that, 
in effect, these sublimest and most exalted functions vest, from 
time to time, in men of almost all shades of character and 
measures of ability. The ‘firm and strong hand,’ guiding and 
preserving in purity of action and in integrity of aim the various 
institutions by which Roman Catholicism proposes to fulfil its 
mission, is at one time the hand of Gregory VIL. vigorous, mag- 
nificent, and unscrupulous ; and at another time it is the hand of 
an Alexander VI, whose least crimes were robbery and murder. 
At one time it is the hand of a Clement VIIL, wise, politic, and 
learned ; and at another time it is the hand of a Leo X., who 
weighs out pardons by the pound, and sells indulgences as a 
‘sharebroker sells scrip. At one time it is the hand of a Pope 
who elects himself, as did John XXII. ; and at another, it is the 
hand of a Pope elected by corruption and bribery more scan- 
dalous than any that have disgraced our disfranchised boroughs. 
At one time it is the hand of an adulterer, and a liar, and an 
infidel ; at another time it is the hand of a sincere, and noble, and 
great-hearted saint ; and at present it is the hand of well-inten- 
tioned weakness, and of an ignorance and fatuity which disqualify 
the possessor for learning, and at the same time deny him the 
happiness of forgetting. We should, however, waste two things 
of which we have reason to take care—our own space and 
our readers’ time—were we to spend any words or argument 
upon our assertion that ‘the firm and strong hand’ required has 
never been possessed by any Pope in Christendom, and that the 
simplest and most conclusive refutation of all pretence of the 
contrary is the history of the Popes themselves. 

But the whole claim is the claim of audacity and unreason. 
When Dr. Dollinger tells us that one of the most important 
duties of a Pope is to prevent any particular section of the 
Catholic Church from becoming interwoven with the State, and 
so being altered in character and crippled in power, we have to 
stop and wonder whether we are not dreaming. Can it be that 
any human being soberly and consciously makes such a state- 
ment and means it? Why, what has been the whole history of 
the Papacy but the history of the control of sections of the 
Church, by first gaining over the political rulers of the country 
in which such sections were found? When legitimacy has been 
in the dust, the Popes have played into the hands of the 
revolutionists ; and when democracy has been unknown or 
abased, the monarchs or the oligarchs have been caressed, and 
cajoled, and flattered, all of them alike, and equally for the same 
reason and end. No man who knows even the rudiments and 
outlines of European history can help feeling that but for this 
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relation of the Vatican to the several European powers, and the 
relation of those powers to the religious beliefs of their subjects, 
the Roman Catholic Church would long since have become 
divided into a number of independent churches, greatly to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

As to the treasure of ‘richest experiences,’ which the Papacy 
is said to have acquired, we can only think it is a thousand pities 
that the Papacy does not make better use of them. Those 
experiences are either wholly fictitious, or they were never richer 
than they are now. Yet no period since the first establishment 
of the Papal power has given more convincing proof of absolute 
incapacity to govern by anything but corruption and brute force, 
than has been given by the Papacy during the last sixty years. 
Then, forsooth, we have, as a climax to the whole, that most 
precious and chosen glory of being at once the sufficient and 
perfectly impartial arbiter between contending powers, or 
between a monarch and his subjects at variance, and ‘the stay 
‘and support of the weaker.’ No enemy Rome has had could 
have spoken in bitterer, though unconscious, satire. What a 
comment on such a pretence is in the archives of every Catholic 
power in Europe, and especially in those of the Vatican. We 
shall content ourselves with two cases in point. They are in no 
degree exceptional or extraordinary, and they are all the answer 
to this beatissimum mendacium we care to make. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century Rome showed signs of 
decided recovery from the assaults of Luther and the Reformers. 
The Jesuits had succeeded in repelling her assailants, and were 
carrying the war into the opposite camp. Of all the monarchies 
which then befriended Rome, none served her so well as that 
which had already served her best by giving birth to Ignatius 
Loyola. ‘The Popes attached themselves to Spain with perfect 
‘confidence and without any reservations,’ says Ranke, ‘ fully 
‘returning the devotion evinced by that kingdom to the Roman 
‘Church.’ Thus strengthened, the Popes speedily exchanged the 
defensive for the aggressive position. The alliance was a 
bargain—a bargain of quid pro quo—such as it were an insult 
to one’s understanding for any spivitual power to pretend it had 
any right to make. ‘Log rolling, metaphorically at least, is 
evidently a thing which is not confined to America, and is any- 
thing but a new invention. Philip was secure against even a 
murmur from the subjects he ruled with such absolute despotism, 
because to all the terrors of the law were added all the terrors 
of religious superstition, and of a spiritual police, whose head- 
quarters were the Inquisition. He domineered over all Europe, 
too, in great part because so efficiently assisted by the Popes. 
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Meanwhile there were those accursed Reformation principles 
still powerful in the Netherlands. Philip was king there. Let 
him show himself grateful, then, by maintaining ‘the Church.’ 
He sent the Duke of Alva accordingly, and an army of his best 
soldiers. What followed we need not recapitulate. But merci- 
less slaughter and a terrible despotism were found to be so 
admirably adapted to the maintenance of the Catholic religion 
in the Netherlands, that they gained the approbation of Rome 
itself. ‘‘* Monsignore,” said a.member of Philip’s council to the 
‘Papal Nuncio, “are you now satisfied with the proceedings of 
‘“the King?” “ Perfectly satisfied,” replied the Nuncio, with a 
‘smile.* Thus does Rome arbitrate between aggrieved subjects 
and their despotic masters, and serve ‘as a stay and support to 
‘the weaker.’ 

But aided by those centuries of richest experiences, which 
she has so successfully hoarded up, it will be said, perhaps, that 
what took place in the sixteenth century is no criterion as to what 
might happen in the nineteenth. Let us see how far such a plea 
may be deemed just. The year 1831 belongs to our own times. 
It was the year after a French Revolution and with an English 
Revolution pending. These passing events alone, it might be 
supposed —to say nothing of these experiences — should have 
made the Popes wise and faithful, if anything could have made 
them so. How do we find the facts? We find them thus, and 
we present them just as they are given by M. Eugéne Forcade, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes of August 15th, 1861. ‘In 
‘1831, insurrectionary movements had taken place in the 
‘Romagna and the Marshes. Poland had at the same time 
‘risen against Russia, and the struggle had become doubtful. 
‘Austria desired to interfere in the States of the Church to 
‘suppress the insurrection; but restrained by the non-inter- 
‘vention principle proclaimed by the France of 1830, she 
‘wished before undertaking anything decisive, and so exposing 
‘herself to a war with France, to be assured of the active 
‘concurrence of Russia. The Czar Nicholas did, in fact, give 
‘this guarantee to Austria; but who paid the price of the 
‘alliance which thus permitted Austria to interfere on behalf 
‘of the Pope—of the Pope as a political Sovereign? It was 
‘the Pope who paid it—but the Pope as the chief of religion. 
‘ We all remember the famous allocution of Gregory XVI. against 
‘all modern liberties, and hisunhappy encyclical letter tothe Popish 
‘ bishops—a letter in which the nationality of a Catholic people, 
‘its patriotism, its courage, its heroic misfortunes, were sacrificed 
‘to the Czar Nicholas, to the chief of the oriental schism, to the 

* Ranke, i. 436. London: 1850. 
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‘fanatical persecutor of Catholics.’ The Polish bishops, it is 
needless to say, were obliged to obey their spiritual guide and 
chief; the inferior clergy had no choice but to obey their bishops; 
and what would be the effect upon a nation of Catholics of this 
vast moral and religious agency, thoroughly disciplined and 
organized, and directed by the absolute will of the Pope, may 
perhaps be by some of our readers not very inadequately con- 
ceived. But the result was attained. The insurrectionary 
movements in the Romagna and the Marshes were put down, 
and Catholic Poland was ground under the heel of Nicholas, 
the prince of the heretical Greek Church. Thus again, within 
our own memory, does the Vicar of Christ in whose person, 
according to Mr. Faber, ‘is gathered up all that is kingly, all 
‘that is priestly in our dearest Lord’—thus does the possessor 
of the keys, all whose {decisions are ratified in heaven and 
binding on Jehovah, arbitrate between dissentients, prevent 
religiously injurious action of a State upon a Church, and 
afford protection to the weaker—‘to that one which,’ as Dr. 
Dollinger exquisitely assures us, ‘must otherwise inevitably 
‘succumb before the manifold means of compulsion and seduc- 
‘tion which lie at the command of modern States.’ 

We shall imitate the forbearance of M. Forcade, and shall 
not at present inquire into the stewardship of Pius IX. But 
we too, like him, cannot but remember the France of 1848 
to 1852, and who was the efficient ally of reaction and one of 
the selfish abettors of an absolutism which, by the very poetry 
of justice, has at this moment strength to dash the temporal 
power into fragments which can never be re-pieced. So much 
for these specious splendours and most fictitious and mendacious 
functions. We reject them with loathing, and can do no other. 
‘To all Popes and Popes’ advocates, expostulating, lamenting, 
‘and accusing,’ writes one, ‘the answer of the world is, once 
‘for all, your Popehood has become untrue. No matter how 
‘good it was, how good you say it is, we cannot believe it ; the 
‘light of our own mind given to us to walk by from heaven 
‘above, finds it henceforth a thing unbelievable. We will not 
‘believe it, we will not try to believe it—we dare not! The 
‘thing is wntrue; we were traitors against the Giver of all 
‘Truth, if we durst pretend to think it true. Away with it; 
‘let. whatever likes come in the place of it, with i¢ we can 
‘have no further trade ! 

But not content with this unmeasured exaltation of his own 
Church, Dr. Déllinger must needs contrast with it the alleged 
weakness, defects, and faults of other churches. Whether this 
argues any misgiving in his own mind—is designed from motives 
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of effect and of prudence to throw the principal figures into 
brighter and bolder relief by the darkness and shadows of an 
exaggerated background—we need not stay to inquire. We 
shall give ourselves not the smallest trouble to decide on the 
worth of such a comparison and contrast; but shall only ask 
how far some part of it is presented sufficiently and truthfully ? 
Omitting altogether what has no direct concernment with our 
own country, we think that without doubt one of the author’s 
strongest points is his exposition of State-Churchism in England. 
It contains one or two considerable mistakes which the English 
translator has reproduced without either note or correction. 
For example :—‘ The clergy of the Episcopal Church them- 
‘selves proceed from the higher classes, and are by relationship 
‘or marriage intimately connected with them ; it is only very 
‘seldom that clergymen of the Church have sprung from the 
‘lower orders, and whoever does not belong by birth and con- 
‘nection to the privileged classes, generally finds the door of 
‘ecclesiastical preferment closed against him. . . . . The 
‘son of a family of the lower order might perhaps attain to 
‘the position of a curate. . . ” There is some truth in 
this, and to a German, who is also a Catholic, it may seem, 
notwithstanding his great knowledge of England and of 
English institutions, to be literally true. We cannot for a 
moment pretend that there are not in Germany far greater 
facilities for the education of the families of the lower order 
than with us; nor can we deny that, ceteris paribus, the son 
of obscure parents would have a better chance of preferment 
in the Romish Church than in the English. It is also true, 
no doubt, that many of the clergy are connected with the 
higher classes; but it is not true, and not in the least true, 
that ‘only very seldom have clergymen of the Church of 
‘England sprung from the lower orders.’ 

In the main, however, and substantially, Dr. Dollinger’s 
exposition of Anglicanism is just. There are faults of detail, 
but the effect of the whole is a picture which is only too faith- 
fully and powerfully drawa. 


‘The Church of England,’ he says, ‘cannot properly be called 
a National Church, since at least the half—in fact, a much larger 
number—of the population do not belong to the Anglican Church. 
The Catholics of England (without reckoning Scotland and Ireland) 
amount to a million and a half; the Dissenters of various de- 
nominations are much more numerous, and there is a mass of the 
poor population, factory workers, and others, who are, for the 
most part, attached to no church at all, and about whom the 
Anglican Church does not trouble itself, and partly for this reason, 
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that in its stiff and narrow organization, and all want of pastoral 
elasticity, it feels itself powerless against the masses; whilst they, 
on their side, never think of reckoning themselves members of the 
Church, or asking from it any assistance. . The patronage 
is mostly i in the hands of the nobility and gentry, who regard the 

urch as a means of provision for their younger sons, sons-in-law, 
and cousins. . 

‘Nowhere else is the chasm between the rich and the poor so 
great—nowhere else so little intercourse between these _— so 
little community of thought and feeling asin England. . . 

‘There is no church that is so completely and thoroughly as the 
Anglican the product and expression of the wants and wishes, the 
modes of thought and cast of character, not of a certain nationality, 
but of a fragment of a nation, namely, the rich, fashionable, and 
cultivated classes. It is the religion of deportment, of gentility, of 
clerical reserve. Religion and the Church are then required to be 
above all things, not troublesome, not intrusive, not presuming, not 
importunate. What specially recommends it is its freedom from 
pretension—that it claims no high authority, is no inconvenient 
disturber of the conscience, but keeps within the bounds of general 
morality, and whilst retaining some Christian doctrines, seldom 
wounds the hearts of the hearers by an application of them. As 
to what it once possessed of positive ecclesiastical tenets, it has 
gradually allowed them to become obsolete. . . . The con- 
fession of sins, fasting, everything that falls within the limits of 
the ascetic, the average Englishman reckons as superstition 
idea that is for him a very comprehensive one.’ 


The author then goes on to comment on the peculiar and 
excessive nationality and insularity of the English Church. 
‘The Englishman, especially of the higher ranks,’ he assures us, 
‘finds it quite in the proper order of things that he should have 
‘a church exclusively to himself, in which no other nation has 

‘any share.” He states that though the fact of this exclusiveness 
may be known, its extent and intensity are, to Catholic Europe, 
neither supposed possible nor are at all comprehended. 

Among the things in the English Church which appear to 
Dr. Dollinger anything but what they should be, he fixes 
especially upon its divisions, its irreconcilable Liturgy and 
Articles, its government, and the utter logical untenableness 
of its whole position. His description of the several parties in 
the Church is somewhat amusing and satirical, though suffi- 
ciently correct. Taking first the Evangelical school, he refers to 
the circumstances in which it took its rise, and adds — 


‘Its favourite doctrine and most effective instrument is the 
dogma of ‘ Justification by Imputation,”* which is so popular in 


* More fully stated a little later as ‘ Justification by Imputed Righteousness.’ 
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England and America, and, when proclaimed with fluent oratory, 
fills both chapels and churches. This party is mostly deficient 
in university culture, and there is no question of theological science 
among its adherents; their literature consists almost wholly of 
sermons and writings “for edification ;”? they also occupy them- 
selves and their hearers much with Apocalyptic and muillenarian 
theories and prophecies; with ‘the approaching fall of the Man of 
Sin,” and “the Beast,” or with ‘the discovery of the ten 
lost tribes,” and so forth. A narrow understanding, a defective 
education, and unacquaintance with the world are, according to 
Arnold’s definition, the signs of an Evangelical.’ 


Dr. Déllinger then informs his readers that, internally, the 
Evangelicals stand in nearer relationship to the Dissenters— 
Methodists, Congregationalists and Baptists—than to the High 
Church party or the Tractarians, whom they ‘fervently hate.’ 

We next find a description of the High Churchmen. We 
acknowledge its power because we recognise its truth; and 
we fully endorse the conclusion, which the author may rest 
assured appears to others besides himself in every way mon- 
strous. 


‘ The true Anglicans, or High Churchmen, take a middle position 
between the Evangelicals and Tractarians. They reject, as a rule, 
the Protestant doctrine of Justification [by faith alone], and the 
Calvinistic degradation of baptism to a ceremony. They value the 
professed Apostolic succession of the Anglican Episcopacy; they 
maintain the existence of a Church endowed with doctrinal 
authority ; but they defend themselves against every logical conclu- 
sion that must be drawn from such premises. . . . They are really 
the best sons and truest representatives of this Church, and are most 
content with its existing state; and since, also, they are by no 
means exacting in their claims on the Christian lives of their 
congregations, they are much in favour with those classes who give 
the tone to society. . . . As these Anglicans formerly found the 
continual profanation of the Lord’s Supper, in consequence of 
the Test Act, to be quite a matter of course, so they now feel 
no repugnance at the Burial Service; and the clergy of the 
Established Church, Evangelicals and High Churchmen, are cer- 
tainly the only clergy in the world who ‘give every deceased 
person to the grave,” let him have lived how he may—let him 
be even a Catholic or a Dissenter—in the ‘‘sure and certain hope of a 
blessed resurrection.”’ There can hardly be a more distinct declara- 
tion that, after all, belonging to the Church, taking part in her 
services, and using her means of salvation, can be a matter of 
no consequence.’ 


Of the Tractarians the author does not say much, except, and 
most truly, that their legitimate resting-place is not within the 
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e of the Anglican, but in reconciliation to the Catholic Church. 

e Broad Church is characterized briefly, but with unusual 
felicitousness. We could sympathize with the Broad Churchman’s 
vindication of the right to free inquiry—however strongly 
we might reclaim against the results to which such inquiry has 
hitherto conducted—only for the egregious inconsistency (eccle- 
siastically and morally) of the inquirers themselves. We doubt 
whether they have ever been more neatly or truthfully limned 
than by Dr. Dollinger. After saying that they have in common 
‘nothing positive,’ he writes :— 


‘Their entity is in negation; they can only be described by 
saying, they are not Anglicans, they are not Evangelicals, and 
so on. They are all under the influence of German literature 
and theology; they are opponents of a fixed form of doctrine; and 
they endeavour to make the contradictions of the Anglican Church 
formularies more tolerable, by assigning to dogma in general only 
a relative and temporary value, and declare a sort of general 
Christianity, levelled and smoothed on rationalistic principles, to 
be all that is essential; though they are well content with the 
Established Church, as being a decorous institution, the best 
embodiment of the national will in matters ecclesiastical, and 
well adapted to the real state of things.’ 


Such are the author’s sketches of the several sections of 
the English Church by law established. They give occasion to 
some forcible and very natural reflections, and appear to him 
to contrast very unfavourably with the Church to which he 
is himself attached. 

Far worse, however, than the divisions in the Established 
Church is the condition of its theology. Indeed the condition 
of theology will go a long way towards accounting for and 
extenuating the divisions. Its Confessions of Faith contain 
‘the germ of discord and of ecclesiastical dissolution.’ There is 
‘inextricable contradiction’ between the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which are essentially Calvinistic, and the Liturgy, which is 
no less strongly Catholic. Indeed, the English Church, says the 
author, is only ‘a collection of heterogeneous theological 
‘ propositions, tied together by the Act of Uniformity; pro- 
‘ positions which, in a logical mind, cannot exist by the side 
‘ of one another ; and whose effect upon the English Churchman 
‘is, that he finds himself involved in continual contradic- 
‘tions and disingenuousness, and can only escape the painful 
‘ consciousness of it by sophistical reasoning.’ 

The administration and government of the Church are the 
climax to Dr. Déllinger’s argument, maintaining the utter 
logical untenableness of its whole position. He sees its bishops 
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‘powerless concerning doctrine and discipline,’ and asserts, what 
assuredly they cannot gainsay, that, ‘for fear of a long and 
‘expensive lawsuit, they seldom venture to proceed against a 
‘beneficed clergyman, even when he is guilty of a scandalous 
life. He adverts to the nepotism of the Church, quotes sundry 
statistics in support of his assertions, and continues :— 


‘Thus, according to the confession of serious and conscientious 
men in the English Church, it is an intensely worldly institution. 
The ecclesiastical offices have been, for 150 years, disposed of by the 
civil power, chiefly according to political views, and regarded and 
treated according to their lucrative value. The bishoprics, and 
other rich preferments, have been employed to procure for the 
Ministry the support of influential families. At present they are 
chiefly bestowed on men of the Evangelical party, as these are most 
agreeable to powerful Dissenters, and to great numbers of similarly 
disposed Anglicans of the middle class. The designation of a Church 
benefice as a living is very characteristic. It is regarded entirely as 
a piece of private property—as a mere ware, that may be bought, 
and sold, and bargained for, as one pleases. ‘The most open simony 
is an every-day occurrence in England, and meets with no remon- 
strance on the part of the bishops. It creates no surprise when the 
next presentation to a living is publicly offered for sale; and it is 
quite usual for a father to buy for one of his sons a commission in 
the army, and for the other the next presentation to a church 
living. And yet every clergyman, upon entering on his living, has 
to take an oath that he has not obtained it through simony! 


* * * 


‘In a country like England one would suppose that nothing would 
be more intolerable to the freeborn Briton, usually so great a 
stickler for his rights, than the state of so many congregations—the 
being obliged to allow themselves to be sold to the first purchaser 


' who may present himself. ‘‘There is nothing,” said the Times 


lately, ‘‘to prevent any one from going into the market, and buying 
a living for any silly, fanatical, extravagant, or incapable booby of 
a son, and installing him forthwith as the spiritual mediator between 
the Almighty and one or two thousand of his creatures.” And yet 
there has never yet been, as far as I know, any agitation against this 
enormous abuse, which can hardly be equalled out of Turkey.’ 


Dr. Déllinger is mistaken, indeed, in supposing there has 
been no agitation against this abuse; but the abuse itself he 
neither mistakes nor exaggerates. Argumentation such as this, 
it ought to be difficult to withstand. Still stronger, more con- 
densed, and irresistible is the conclusion. We present the most 
important part of it, and are thankful to contribute, even if by 
nothing but quotation, to the dissemination of truths which are 
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only too often left in abeyance, and which the doubtful morality 
of our proprieties and courtesies has only too frequently ignored 
or mis-stated. 


‘The Church of England declares pure doctrine, the right use of 
the Sacraments, and the maintenance of discipline, to be the three 
signs of a true Church. The Church itself, however, has no fixed 
doctrine ; its formulas contradict each other; and what one part of 
its servants teach is rejected by the other as a soul-destroying error. 
It is also dumb and incapable of making known, in any form, its 
true sentiments, even when it has them. Concerning the proper 
administration of the Sacraments, there exist within its bosom the 
same contradictions as with respect to doctrine’; and as to discipline, 
it has lost even the semblance of unity.’ 


We have dwelt at some length upon the author’s account of 
the Church of England for reasons which have appeared to us 
sufficient and more than sufficient. We shall now take some 
notice of his description of ‘The English Dissenting Sects,’ but 
more briefly, because, while we find but comparatively little to 
object against, the author has himself discussed them in less 
than a third of the space devoted to the Establishment. He 
says that the Protestant sects of the country appear flourishing 
and vigorous, that they enjoy the most perfect freedom, and 
manage their own affairs as seems good to themselves. He 
animadverts with considerabl vigour on the tendency of strongly 
Calvinistic doctrine to develop into Antinomianism, and refers, 
with evident knowledge of their opinions, to the statements on 
this subject of Baxter, Williams, Bull, and Robert Hall. With 
Fuller, and the invaluable service he did in meeting Anti- 
nomianism and overcoming it almost single-handed, he appears 
to have no acquaintance except such as is to be gained from 
the Life of him by Morris. He mentions the exaggerated 
importance which Dissenters are accustomed to attach to the 
sermon as a part of religious service, and speaks very strongly 
on the want of perfect independence on the part of our pastors 
in their relations with the Churches. 

Having described the several characteristics of the Methodists, 
and mentioned their divisions, Dr. Dollinger says that, next to 
them, ‘the sect of Congregationalists, or Independents, is the 
‘most influential in its numbers and the opulence of its 
‘members. He mentions that our Confession of Faith is not 
made binding by signature upon the ministers who preach it, 
and then adds, what ought in no case to be true, and which we 
are sure is in almost all cases untrue :—‘The preachers are, 
‘therefore, free to preach this or that doctrine at their pleasure ; 
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‘or, rather, they have to accommodate their preaching to the 
‘views and expectations of their congregations, and especially of 
‘the more opulent and influential members. In order to main- 
‘tain their position they must continually keep their finger on 
‘the mental pulse of their hearers, and see that their lectures 
‘are in harmony with it’ We dare not say that this has never 
heen done, and should be ashamed to avail ourselves in answer 
to it of the tw quoque evasion; but we do say, and say most 
emphatically, that the general impression which such a state- 
ment is calculated to convey is, on the whole, completely unjust 
and contrary to the facts. This, however, is happily not a 
matter upon which we have any occasion to dwell. The answer 
is no less obvious to our readers than it is to ourselves. 

In his observations on the Baptists the author is still briefer, 
and we observe with pleasure that he does them the somewhat 
unusual justice of saying, and saying explicitly, that they ‘never 
‘formed any connection with the Mennonites of Holland and 
‘Germany.’ He notes that in 1851, the date of the last Census 
available for his purposes, the Particular Baptists, who are 
‘the chief party,’ numbered 1,947 congregations. 

Other Dissenting sects described by Dr. Déllinger are the 
Quakers, the Moravians, the Irvingites, and the Plymouth 
Brethren. He writes more fully of the Church of Scotland, 
and comments on various parts of it which it is not uncommon 
in England to regard as its defects, and especially on the poverty 
of its ritual. 

Other Churches included in the author's survey are the 
Church of the Patriarchite of Constantinople, the Russian 
Church, the Churches in Holland, the Protestant Churches in 
France and Switzerland, the Protestant Denominations (not 
Churches) in the United States, the Lutheran Church in Scan- 
dinavian countries, and the Protestant Churches in Germany. 
Tn all these sketches Dr. Déllinger appears to himself to make 
strong points in favour of Catholicism. There occur in the 
course of his observations several things which he has, in one 
way or other, represented in a manner to which we should 
object, but which we are wholly without space to investigate or 
expose. We shall not even criticise his failure in endeavouring 
to make use of the assumed, and seemingly proved, unfavourable 
effects of the Reformation upon civil freedom ; but shall say 
that, in the whole of this panoramic survey, there are every- 
where present sundry fundamental misconceptions vitiating the 
whole. They are briefly these :—1. That it is an injury to 
Christianity and to mankind not to have one visible, universal 
Church, instead of a variety of Churches ; and 2. That Roman 
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Catholicism possesses, and alone possesses, all the essentials of 
such a visible and universal Church, and ought, therefore, to 
become universal in fact as well as in theory. 

We believe that both these assumptions are utterly un- 
grounded. We may rest assured that, the constitution of man 
and the Divine government of the world remaining as they are, 
one visible, wunwersal Church (in any such sense as that in 
which Churchmen use the expression) is not attainable, and 
cannot, therefore, be safely pronounced desirable. But were it 
otherwise, we should still demur most strongly to Dr. Déllinger’s 
second assumption. To us it appears that his own Church is 
quite as obnoxious as is any other Church to the charge of not 
teaching ‘pure doctrine, of not making a ‘right use of the 
‘Sacraments,’ and of not ‘maintaining discipline. The value 
of these as signs and criteria of a ‘ true Church’ it is no business 
of ours at present to discuss. Their value is almost universally 
assumed, and granting, for the sake of argument, that the 
assumption is just, we say that even by this test the Roman 
Catholic Church is found wanting. We know that the criterion 
upon which she chiefly relies, and of which she most frequently 
boasts, is not included in this test ; but judged even by her 
claims to a direct Apostolical succession, the verdict on her 
pretensions remains unchanged. She can stand by the last test 
no better than by the first, for succession alone is no establish- 
ment of title. 

We have read Dr. Dollinger’s most elaborate and very 
eloquent and able book with conscientious attention and care, 
and having done so, we find one question which we are forced 
to ask again and again. It is this: What is the real object of 
the work considered as a whole? Its primary object, as we 
have already stated, was explanation of misunderstood opinions, 
and self-vindication. This, however, might easily enough have 
been attained in a tenth part of the space, and may on various 
accounts be declared without hesitation not to be the author’s 
whole aim. He ctiticises the Reformation and the Protestant reli- 
gion, and places in strong and glowing contrast to the latter the 
assumed perfections of Catholicism. He takes an almost exhaus- 
tive survey of the Churches, and speaks with rare candour on the 
abuses which have obtained in the government of the Papal 
States. A considerable portion of the work is occupied with a 
review of the condition of those States as it was in the happier 
times of the Papacy, and as it has been since. We have also a 
defence of the Protest against the Peace of Westphalia, and 
repeated discussions on Justification by Faith. It is obvious, 
then, that there are several parts of the work which have no 
necessary connection with each other, which cannot even be 
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pronounced manifestly homogeneous, and which must have some 
bond of connection, something uniting them (if not in their 
native similarity, then in their common subservience to some- 
thing apart from and beyond them), if they are not to be called 
clearly heterogeneous. What we want to know is, what this 
bond of connection can be? what is the design according to 
which this diversity of materials has been piled up? Is there, 
in fact, any such design at all? What is the unity of the book ? 
What its formative and governing idea ? 

If it be answered that the author’s object was to exhibit the 
relation of the Temporal Power, as a part of the Papacy, to the 
Papacy as a whole, our difficulty remains where it was, because 
we cannot in any way see what the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith has to do with such object, while we shall be more in the 
dark than ever as to the elaborate disquisitions on Anglicanism 
in particular, and on Protestantism in general. If, on the other 
hand, Dr. Dollinger’s aim was simply to show how much more 
nearly the ideal of a true Church is approached by Catholicism 
than by Protestantism, why does he burden himself with the 
peace of Westphalia and the incorrigible mal-administration of 
the Papal States? Try as we may, we cannot reconcile into 
unity the several parts of the author’s performance. They are 
radically inconsistent with each other, are a merely local associa- 
tion of things which have nothing else in common. We do not 
wish, however, to comment with much severity on this absence 
of a single and specific aim, because it is just possible that 
something may be due to the comparative and unavoidable haste 
with which the work has been prepared. Yet, it still appears 
to us that the circumstance is truly notable, and for this reason,— 
that Dr. Dollinger, as an able logician, a close and most vigorous 
thinker, could not possibly have fallen into this mistake (even 
had he prepared his answer in only as many hours as months), 
but for there being in his mind a constant, an unsuspected, and 
most radical confusion of thought on the whole subject. The 
Papacy, be it observed, is a total of which the two components 
are the Temporal Power and the Spiritual. Dr. Déllinger set 
out to investigate the relation of the former of these to the 
Papacy as a whole, and that, mirabile dictu, apparently without 
its having once occurred to him to investigate the relations of 
the two parts to each other, that is of the Temporal Power to 
the Spiritual. He has assumed the status quo—indefinite and 
complicated as it has now become—to be all that it should be, to 
need no investigation, to challenge no questions, to call for rio 
inquiry. Hence the invincible errors of the book considered as 
an argumentative whole, hence its confusion and inextricable 
inconsistencies. 
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Intimately connected with this—if not, indeed, but another 
aspect of the same confusion—is the author’s misconception of 
what really constitutes a Church. He appears unable to do 
other than confound what is essential to it with what is only 
accidental, and this not from any innate incapacity or wrong- 
headedness, but simply in consequence of life-long habit. To 
him there can be no Church without visible corporeity and 
palpable corporate action. It would be only too easy to show 
the untenableness of such assumptions, the many contradictions 
and monstrosities they involve. But, very respectfully commend- 
ing to the learned author an inquiry into the theoretical parts of 
these questions, we are still obliged to think it strange that such 
inquiry should not long since have been forced on him by his 
own studies, by his knowledge of the facts which have so 
strikingly illustrated the relation of Temporal Power to the 
Spiritual during the last eight centuries of Papal history. Putting 
aside the earliest period, of which our knowledge is so question- 
able, and on which we cannot balance the authorities, because 
they are all on one side, and are all of them interested, we find 
there is one observation uniformly true, and which, as being 
generalized from the whole of the instances, may be described as 
the law of the relation between the Temporal and the Spiritual 
Powers. It is this:—Whenever the Temporal Power has been 
least, or least exerted, or least cared for and cultivated, the 
Spiritual Power has been greatest, and vice versd. 

‘Wonders never cease. True; but that by no means dimi- 
nishes our own wonder that it should not long since have been 
seen by the Romish Church that the Temporal Power was its 
greatest curse—the one root of evil which has never ceased 
most potently to trouble it. That power was amassed and 
consolidated by crooked and dishonourable means; but the 
prayer of the Popes was answered when they gained it, and 
their souls have been lean ever since. It was Catholicism in its 
temporal relations which did so much to prepare the way for 
the French infidelity of the eighteenth century, and, by conse- 
quence, for the Revolution under which it ultimately and com- 
pletely perished. And it is this same Temporal Power which 
has done more than prepare the way for the Italian infidelity of 
to-day. The men who believe in Garibaldi and swear fealty to 
Victor Emmanuel, are men who are willing enough to listen to 
exposures of the abuses of the Church, but who become unwill- 
ing hearers the moment you make what should be presumed an 
easy and natural transition from the Church to religion. They 
want none of it; they have had enough of it; they have 
seen it outside and inside ; and they turn away incredulous, self- 
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complacent, and smiling. As it is to-day so was it yesterday, so 
has it always been, so will it continue to be. We cannot bring 
into harmony things which are in their nature so essentially 
dissonant. It is impossible to serve at the same time God and 
Mammon, Christ and Belial. 

But if Dr. Dollinger has no consistent aim in his work, and 
though it is easy to us to see whence the confusion of his treatise 
has arisen, he still has a wish. What, then, would he have? 
This ; that we should abandon the errors of Dissent, the divisions 
incidental to the freedom of the Protestant Religion, and choose 
the better part of the Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
To obviate some of our objections, we are assured that the power 
of the Pope is limited to moral agency, and can only be exerted in 
accordance with the decisions of councils and the canons of the 
Church. Heaven forgive us that we can think of nothing but 
wolves in sheep’s clothing when we hear such discourse, especially 
when we hear a Pope Leo the Great so unctuously and benignantly 
assuring us, in the very face of the facts which a thousand times 
deny it, ‘‘’he mildness of the Church contents itself with the 
‘sacerdotal judgment, and desires no blood-stained vengeance.’ 
We confess it is beyond us to write about such things. The 
Popes renounce every power they have ever claimed. Pius the 
Ninth assures us that he has no concernment with our civil laws, 
and has no desire to abridge the political liberty we enjoy. We 
are glad to hear it. He will have one source of disquietude 
the less, for assuredly he will never have the chance to meddle. 
Nay, to all these overtures of peace, these invitations to return, 
these warnings against schism, these assurances of the supreme 
and abiding glories of Catholicism, we count it a sufficient 
answer to remember thejrather hard-mouthed wisdom :—‘ We 
‘trusted you once, and you most cruelly deceived us ; the fault 
‘was yours. If we trust you again, the fault will be ours. No 
doubt some of these most specious promises would be kept— 
kept after the fashion which has so long been known to the Vicars 
of Christ—kept, as Paul Sarpi’s dagger-wound was given, more 
Romano. What that fashion has been, that it is. Potentates 
who can quote The Prince and the Gospels with equal facility 
must excuse us for not trusting them. A Church which blesses 
a Borgia, and curses a Savonarola, must not wonder that we 
prefer our own so-called schism to its so-called union. And an 
advocate who has an eloquent explanation and a voluminous 
excuse for such like things, should not think it unreasonable if 
we respect the logic of facts even more than the logic of his own 
glowing rhetoric. He is a better man than his cause, little as he 
is willing to think so. We shall not say outright that we dis- 
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believe his assurances, that we fear his friends would not feel 
bound by his promises, and might play us false ; but shall quote 
for him a paragraph from a history with which we cannot sup- 

e him to be unfamiliar. It will need no oracle to read our 
riddle. When that exemplary Vicar of Christ, Sixtus the Fourth, 
was wreaking his private vengeance on the Colonnas, and was at 
the same time plundering them of their estates, there happened 
this incident :—‘He seized on their domain of Marino, and 
‘causing the prothonotary Colonna to be attacked in his own 
‘house, took him prisoner, and put him to death. The mother 
‘of Colonna came to St. Celso, in Banchi, where the corpse lay, 
‘and lifting the severed head by its hair, she exclaimed, 
‘« Behold the head of my son! Such is the truth of the Pope. 
‘« He promised that my son should be set at liberty if Marino 
‘“ were delivered into his hands. He is possessed of Marino, 
‘“and, behold, we have my son—but dead. Thus does the Pope 
‘“ keep his word.”” 

We willingly add as a postscript, that Mr. MacCabe’s trans- 
lation of Dr. Déllinger’s work is admirably done. It reads well, 
and is thoroughly trustworthy, though here and there is a word 
or a phrase which might advantageously be altered. He should 
certainly have used rather more freedom in correcting his 
author’s few errors, and should quite as certainly not have re- 
ferred English readers to pirated or otherwise dishonest editions 
of English works. 


June 19th—The Japanese martyrs are canonized. 
Manibus. The Consistory has been assembled ; the Pope has 
pronounced his allocution; and Europe is once more, and by 
supreme authority, admonished of atheism, revolution, and 
general collapse and conflagration. But of all this superlatively 
shrill and shrieking oration what is the manifest lesson? That 
the temporal power is regarded by the Pope and his advisers as 
indispensable ; that it is dear as the apple of the eye, is some- 
thing like the heart’s blood of the whole system ; that to this 
venerable and priestly conclave the ideal of civil society is that of 
a theocracy in which Pius the Ninth and his successors should be 
the theocrats! Wherefore we quote to ourselves a well-known 
Horatian ode, Justum.ac tenacem, and follow it with the re- 
flection, Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat. Who is 
the Quem his Holiness may decide at pleasure. 
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Arr. VIII.—The Turkish Empire in its Relations with Christianity 
and Civilization. By Ricuarp Roperrt Mappen, Fel. R.C.S8. 
Eng., M.R.I.A., Author of ‘Travels in Turkey,’ ‘ Infirmities 
‘of Genius,’ &c. London: Newby. 1862. 


Tr is distressing to see an author wandering through literary life 
with intellectual aspirations above his intellectual condition. It 
has been Mr. Madden’s aim, in most of his works, to soar into 
the lofty regions of philosophical inquiry. Unfortunately, he 
has never learnt where his forte lies, and where his weakness lies. 
He would make a fair statistician, at least, if he subjected his 
facts to a somewhat more careful scrutiny. But of philosophical 
induction he has not the faintest notion. He sets himself a 
thesis with so obscure a perception of its purport, that he ob- 
viously knows not, from first to last, what he is himself aiming 
to establish. He drifts through his subject like a mariner on the 
ocean, who has a chart indeed before him, but no compass, and, 
after innumerable involutions of navigation, finds himself to his 
surprise on the very shore from which he had originally set sail. 
Thus, in Mr. Madden’s last chapter we see no appreciable advance 
from the positions taken up in his first ; although we pass in the 
interval through a long array of irrelevant facts and inappro- 
priate statistics, which tell us (whenever they are accurate) just 
what we knew before, but certainly fail to expound the relations 
of the Turkish Empire with either civilization or Christianity. 

It is clear, however, what Mr. Madden’s opinions are, and 
what he would wish to show if he could. He considers civili- 
zation, as he understands the term, incompatible with Turkish 
rule and Mahometan institutions ; and he looks on the Ottoman 
Empire as doomed to a speedy fall, which the intervention of 
the Western Powers can but temporarily arrest. This conclusion 
may be perfectly just ; but it expresses, to a certain extent, an 
opinion so widely entertained that it hardly reflects much origi- 
nality on Mr. Madden. We shall here take up this subject as a 
political rather than as a philosophical one. We start accordingly 
with the practical question, ‘ What is to be done with Turkey ?’ 
with which our author finishes his lengthy discussion. It is quite 
unnecessary to follow him through the dreary annals of Turkish 
oppression and misrule in past ages, which form the bulk of his 
volumes, and from which he is no more logically entitled to 
determine the character and capacities of the Turkish 
Empire now, than a Mahometan would be justified in deducing 
the character of Christianity in the present century from the 
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horrors of the Albigensian crusades. To determine, therefore, 
‘what is to be done with Turkey?’ we must study, for the most 
part, at least, Turkey as it is. 

Mr. Madden announces his practical aim to be that of con- 
futing those who have asserted the new birth of the Turkish 
Empire, and its capacity to return, under European reforms, to 
its former prosperity. This is an equally interesting and 
momentous question. But, unhappily, Mr. Madden has no 
notion who and what his adversaries on this question are. The 
champions of Turkish renascence are really represented by 
statesmen of experience, such as Lord Palmerston, and by enter- 
prizing travellers like Mr. Layard. But Mr. Madden thinks 
he finds them among latitudinarians, free-thinkers, and broad 
churchmen! III as we have always augured of this movement 
in the Church, we certainly never apprehended that Maho- 
metanism was a natural development of the scepticism of 
nominal Christians. Yet the persons whom Mr. Madden puts 
forward as ‘advanced thinkers’ on Christianity and Turkish 
politics indiscriminately, are ‘Herbert Spencer, Buckle, Baden 
‘Powell, Theodore Parker, G. N. Lewis, Mr. Martineau, Gregg, 
‘the Hennells, and last, though not least in intellect, Francis 
‘Newman.’ It is needless to ask why Mr. Martineau is the only 
one of these alleged apostles of Turkish restoration who receives 
the prefix which ordinary courtesy expects for the living, and 
why the names of Sir G. C. Lewis and Mr. Greg are misspelt. 
It is more apposite to notice Mr. Madden’s remark, that ‘What 
‘is truly marvellous in these tendencies is that Christians, be- 
‘lieving in their religion, read eulogiums on the character of 
‘Mohammed, apologies for, and even panegyrics on the Koran, 
‘without ever suspecting that the authors of these works are 
‘ practical infidels professing Christianity, whose real objects are 
“indirectly to disparage Christianity, and directly to accredit its 
‘impugners.—(Vol. i. p. 3.) We take leave to say that we know 
of no panegyrist of Mahometanism or the Koran, either in 
politics or literature, but Mr. Monckton Milnes; and we believe 
that even he has long ago sown those wild oats of religious or 
poetical free thinking. 

Mr. Madden, therefore, must descend to humbler ground, and 
abandon the illusion that the Turkish politics of this country in 
1862 bear the remotest antithesis to our national belief in the 
truths of Christianity. His next position then, is, that the 
Turkish Empire and the Mahometan religion are essentially 
‘barbarous,’ and totally opposed to the ‘civilization of Christian 
‘Europe. That no people under the Mahometan religion are 
susceptible of the development of a people whe recognise 
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Christianity, needs not to be asserted. But Mr. Madden’s mis- 
take here lies in a confusion between such abstract terms as 
‘barbarism’ and ‘civilization. He assumes the universal 
existence of a sharp contradistinction between barbarism and 
civilization, exactly coinciding with the boundaries of Christianity. 
But surely Christian States may be barbarous as well as civilized, 
the only invariable distinction being that Christianity, as we 
have said, is susceptible of a social development, of which Maho- 
metanism is not. It would be hard to maintain that at this 
moment the Russians are a more civilized people than the Turks, 
or that they enjoy more personal liberty, or more spiritual 
freedom, or that they are better acquainted with the arts and 
sciences, which form so many tests or attributes-of civilized life. 
Yet Mr. Madden would wish to see Turkey, as a Mahometan State, 
surrendered to Russia, as a Christian State, although Russia is at 
least as barbarous as Turkey. 

A writer who aspires to be a practical politician must take 
the world as he finds it. The Turkish Empire stands before us 
a vast institution, whether vigorous or decayed, stretching into 
three continents, and comprehending some 38,000,000. of human 
beings. By the common consent of Christendom, it has been 
admitted into the comity of nations. It is a great fact that an. 
immense horde of Asiatic Mahometans inhabit this empire. It is: 
a fact also that, if we were to drive those Asiatics whe inhabit 
Turkey in Europe into their original continent, we should not 
weaken but should rather strengthen them im Asia, It'is a fact 
that we could not exterminate them even if we would ; that 
even if their country were to become a desert, we could not re- 
people it ; and that if we were to drive them out of Europe into 
Asia, we should create difficulties in Europe which no Christian 
Government pretends at this moment to be able to solve. We 
may believe that Mahometan Turkey will eventually decline and 
expire, but it surely demands no ‘ free-thinking’ on the part of 
Christian statesmen to lead them to make the best of that which, 
for the present, is obviously inevitable. 

If we take those chapters apart which aim to deal with the 
political question of the day, we find that Mr. Madden totally 
misconceives the reasons for which the Turkish Empire has been 
maintained by Western Europe. He is astonished that the first 
Protestant Power and the first Catholic Power should have com- 
bined to support a Mahometan rule, ascribes the combination to 
their infidelity, and characterizes it as a repudiation of their pro- 
fessed religion! But we utterly deny that this country (what- 
ever may have been the views of public men in power at the 
time) went to war, in 1854, with a view of supporting the 
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Ottoman rule. That Europe ever entered into a compact with 
the Porte was, if a fault, the fault of our grandsires. But the 
terms then made with the successors of Mahomet, when they 
were too strong to be conquered by Europe, obviously consulted 
the interest of those Christian races whom the Turks had sub- 
dued and included in their empire, and whom Europe then be- 
came in a position to protect. From those political relations 
fresh political relations have descended to our own day. Our 
antecedents, indeed, did not involve us in any direct obligation 
to take up arms against Russia in support of Turkey. But they 
enabled us to make use of the Porte, as the instrument by which 
we could obtain the greatest practicable amount of independence 
for the Christians of European Turkey, and by which also we 
could best secure our interests in the Levant and our empire in 
India. 

The ‘thinking men,’ whom Mr. Madden denounces as anti- 
Christian supporters of Mahometan institutions in the abstract, 
probably look upon the Turkish Empire as little more than a 
cover for the independence of the Christians in the south- 
eastern corner of Kurepe, until they are strong enough to main- 
tain themselves against all opponents. Mr. Madden, indeed, 
commences his work with a flourish of trumpets concerning his 
‘ personal knewledge ’ of the Turkish Empire. We may venture, 
— to set our own personal knowledge of that empire against 

is‘; and to -tell him that, although he classes all Christians as 
crvilized and all Mahometans as barbarous, the-Christian races of 
Turkey are, excepting the Hellenic, much less civilized and 
less capable-ef self-defence than the Turks, and that they are at 
me incapable of standing alone. As Mr. Madden professes 

imself also a friend of liberty, we may ask him whether he 
imagines that Russia, under whom those Christians must other- 
wise fall, would tolerate the .Skouptchina and the free press of 
the Servians, or the Moldo-Wallachian Parliament, that Turkish 
suzerainéé now serves .to protect:? He will see, then, that the 
Turkish Empire in Europe 1s supported by us at this day because 
it is:the only present alternative to a partition or an exclusive 
Russian -oceupation, and because it serves as a cover to those 
liberties which we hope in ‘the meantime so to cherish and 
—, that they may ‘be able to hold their own when the 

urkish Empire falls, against their mighty neighbours. 

Having thus briefly disposed ef the positions which Mr. 
Madden has so erroneously taken up, we propose to glance anew 
at the question of the relations of the Turkish Empire with 
Christianity and civilization, which he has propounded, but has 
not, as we think, resolved. Scarcely any other question is at 
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this day more important ; but our space will oblige us to content 
ourselves with stating a few of the leading considerations on this 
subject. Mr. Madden’s inquiry, ‘What is to be done with 
‘Turkey ?’ is practical and pertinent. In order to answer it, we 
must consider, Ist, of what the Turkish Empire really consists ; 
and 2nd, in what degree its institutions are susceptible of re- 
formation and its territory of improvement. We shall then be 
in a position to determine what we are to do with Turkey. 

The Turkish Empire, then, nominally extends from the coast 
of the Adriatic to the frontiers of Algeria, compassing one-half 
of the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. From this, however, we 
must strip off its African possessions, on the one side, and in 
Europe the Servian and Moldo-Wallachian principalities on the 
other, as well as those Christian principalities south of the 
Caucasus which are still Turkish, and the Christian districts of 
the Lebanon. In all these the Porte is merely suzerain, the 
Pashas of Egypt, Nubia, and Sennaar, and the Deys of Tunis 
and Tripoli, being as independent of the Sultan in their domestic 
government as the Christian Princes of Servia, on the Danube, 
or of Imeritia, in the district called Transcaucasia. With such 
exceptions, the authority of the Porte may be said to be absolute 
in law, and (except in its remoter pashalics) to be generally pre- 
served as a matter of fact. The Sultan is thus the actual ruler 
of some thirty millions ; and what we have chiefly to consider is, 
the probable destiny of this vast number of human beings. The 
subject is rendered the more complex by the fact that no two 
classifications of these subjects of the Porte happen to coincide. 
It is the fashion to talk of ‘Turks and Christians,’ ‘ Europeans 
‘and Mahometans,’ as though they were directly antithetical 
terms. The Mahometans are taken to be exclusively Turks, or 
some other race, at all events, of Asiatic origin; and when 
crusaders of the nineteenth century talk of ‘kicking the Turks 
‘out of Europe, they think they have dealt with all the 
Mahometans. The question, what we are then to do with those 
Sclavonians, who are more bigoted Mussulmans than the 
Ottomans of European Turkey, rarely presents itself. An 
inquiry into it evinces that the extinction of Mahometanism 
in Europe is a more formidable affair than the public are apt 
to imagine ; and in this fact we have probably a main reason of 
the Turkish Empire in Europe not having been yet overthrown. 

Let us take first, then, the population of Turkey in Europe. 
This is reckoned by Ubicini at 15,500,000. He is one of the 
best authorities, although he is believed by many to have some- 
what underrated the total population of the empire where he 
fixes it at 35,350,000, instead of the 38,000,000 at which we 
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have stated it in deference to other calculations. The Almanach 
de Gotha for 1861, a more recent authority, computes the present 
population of European Turkey at 16,075,000, and we will 
follow this as the nearest authoritative statement. This European 
Turkey is divided into fifteen ‘ Eyealets,’ nine in the north and 
six in the south. We will begin with the distinctions of religion 
in these political divisions of the empire ; and we find them as 
follows :— 


_, |TOTAL: ROUND 
EYEALETS. MAHOMETANS. | CHRISTIANS. 
North. 
Adrianople ........ 453,732 996,268 1,459,000 
Nissa 477,172 678,828 | 1,156,000 
Uskup ............ 356,228 342,772 699,000 
Roumelia .......... 647,604 761,996 1,409,000 
errr 253,328 674,672 928,000 
Archipelago ........ 114,300 305,640 420,000 
Stamboul .......... 619,000 619,000 
South. 

be 508,645 596,356 1,100,000 
Silistria ............ 181,320 | 1,018,680 | 1,200,000 
Wallachia.......... 1,800,000 | 1,800,000 
Moldavia .......... 1,200,000 | 1,200,000 
5,297,193 | 10,773,904 | 16,075,000 


We prefer these to Mr. Madden’s figures, which abound in 
monstrous arithmetical contradictions. It will be seen that 
nearly one-third of the population of European Turkey is 
Mahometan, and that two-thirds are Christian. If, however, we 
subtract from this total the semi-independent principalities of 
Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, which represent an exclusively 
Christian population of 4,100,000, we shall find but 6,673,000 
Christians to 5,297,000 Mahometans under the direct rule of the 
Porte. When we consider that the greater proportion of these 
Christians are Sclavonians, and that the Turks are intellectually 
as superior to them as they are inferior to the Greeks, we shall 
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hardly wonder that the Porte has contrived so long to pre- 
serve its authority over its Christian subjects. 

But the hold of the Ottoman over these subject races has been 
derived not only from conquest and the tradition of a distinctive 
national superiority. It is curious to perceive that the Mussul- 
man religion has made its way among a no inconsiderable part 
of the Sclavonic nation to the south of the Danube. It will 
have been seen in the foregoing table that the greater portion of 
the nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants of Bosnia, who are Sclavonians 
by the consent of all ethnologists, profess the Mahometan religion. 
The same may be said of the half-million Mahometans of Nissa, 
and of the half-million of Widdin. Nor is this conversion of a 
race traditionally Christian to the Mussulman faith confined to 
the Sclavonic people. The Albanians of Turkey, who are 
chiefly of Hellenic origin, are partly Mahometan and partly 
Christian. It will be seen that, the Ottomans, or Turks, in 
Europe do not exceed 2,100,000, even according to the estimate 
of Ubicini, who has furnished the highest computation of them. 
We must thus allow for 3,000,000 descendants of perverts from 
the Christian religion. If our desire to witness the restoration 
of Christian rule in the east of Europe were to lead us to over- 
look so important a fact as this, we should be liable to fall into 
very erroneous conclusions. There can be no doubt that the 
invading Ottomans contrived to make the religion which their 
conquest introduced applicable to the provinces they overran, 
in a degree which could never have been surmised beforehand, 
and which is certainly overlooked now. It is still more singular 
that these Sclavonic Mahometans of Bosnia are the most in- 
veterate bigots in the European part of the empire. The 
genuine Ottomans of Roumelia and Adrianople have rarely 
interrupted the reforming policy which the Christian Powers 
have dictated to the Turkish Government during the last two 
reigns. The opposition, on the contrary, which the Porte has 
had to encounter, has chiefly arisen from the fanatical Ottomans 
of Asia Minor, and from the Mussulman Sclavonians and Alba- 
nians in Europe. 

The following figures describe the ethnological divisions of 
the whole empire in the three continents : these happen to be 
correctly quoted by Mr. Madden from Ubicini :—* 


* Both in these and the previous figures, we cannot attempt precise accuracy. 
Other computations exist, and we can only state the most probable. But we 
especially warn our readers against the monstrous blunders of Mr. Bright in his 
speech on Turkey, in the House of Commons, on the 2¢th of June. 
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RACES. EUROPE. ASIA AFRICA. TOTAL. 
Ottomans 2,100,000 |10,700,000 12,800,000 
Greeks........ 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 2,000,000 
Armenians 400,000 | 2,000,000 2,400,000 
eee 70,000 80,000 150,000 
Roumans...... 4,000,000 “ 4,000,000 
Albanians 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Tartars ...... 16,000} 20,000 36,000 
Arabs ........ ii 900,000 | 3,800,000 | 4,700,000 
Syrians and 

Chaldcons.. ae 235,000 235,000 
Sclavonians....} 6,200,000 en 6,200,000 
Druses........ 30,000 30,000 
Kurds ........ 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Turcomans a 85,000 85,000 

15,500,000 |16,050,000 | 3,800,000 |35,350,000 


The opponents of Turkey frequently allege that the Turks 
are ‘encamped’ in Europe, while her advocates assert that they 
are as firmly rooted to the soil as any Christian population. 
It must be acknowledged, from the considerations already 
entertained, that the ‘encampment’ theory is not to be sup- 
ported. No one can pretend that the Turks are encamped in 
the south-eastern corner of Europe, as the Austrians are en- 
camped in Hungary. The Austrian dominion in Hungary is 
the most superficial in existence. It exists in virtue of soldiers 
and bureaucrats alone. Sweep these away, and every trace of 


Austria in Hungary would vanish. But in Turkey, we find | 


that a considerable portion of the conquered race have moulded 
themselves into the same religion, and adopted the same pre- 
judices, as their conquerors. We find also that, both among 
the Ottomans, and Sclavonic and Hellenic Mussulmans, the 
conditions of national existence are complete. It is not only 
that the soldiers and civil servants of the Government are 
Mahometans; so also is every peasant and every townsman. 
It is, therefore, in the districts exclusively Christian alone that 
the Turks can be said to be encamped. We should, thus, 
not get rid of Mahometanism from Europe by driving out the 
Turks, and we should still less get rid of the Turks by abolishing 
their Government. 

So much for the main conditions on which the Turkish 
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Empire in Europe reposes. Turn next to the empire in Asia. 
Although this dominion may seem to be made up of hetero- 
geneous races, it will have been seen that more than two-thirds 
of them, or 10,700,000, are Ottomans. Most of the minor races 
are mere anomalous varieties. There are 2,000,000 Armenians ; 
of Greeks, Kurds, and Arabs, about 1,000,000 each; and the 
remainder consist of insignificant divisions. There is no doubt 
that the foundation of the strength of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe is to be found in its Asiatic provinces. There the 
immense majority of the population is Mahometan; and the 
whole Ottoman race are united as Sunnites. While the Turkish 
rule in Asia supports the Turkish rule in Europe, the former 
must alwzys exist on distinct grounds. We can readily imagine 
the Christian population of the latter rising to assert their 
independence when they are capable of self-government, and 
able to resist the ambition of their neighbours. The public 
opinion of Europe would probably support such a movement. 
But in Asia, where there is little but an Ottoman people, there 
must still be an Ottoman Government. Nor would there be 
even the pretext for a Russian acquisition in Asiatic Turkey 
that exists in the case of European Turkey. There would be 
no reason why Ottomans should not continue to govern them- 
selves. The practical obstacle to the improvement of Western 
Asia would be, not so much in the existence of an Ottoman 
Government, as in the habitation of that vast territory by 
Ottoman and other Mahometan races. Publie opinion would 
probably be slow, therefore, to tolerate a conquest in Asia, 
which, even if practicable, would confer no appreciable advan- 
tage on the territory itself. We may imagine the extinction 
of the Turkish rule in Europe, but we can hardly conceive its 
extinction in Asia. 

If, once more, we divide the Ottoman Empire according te 
its principal religious distinctions, we shall gain a further view 
of the basis of the Government. According to the computation 
of Ubicini, the numbers stand thus :— 


Mahometans (in the three continents). ... 21,000,000 


Christians—Greek and Armenian ...... 13,000,000 
Christians—Roman Catholic............ 900,000 
Jews (in Europe and Asia) ............ 150,000 
Anomalous sects, chiefly in Syria........ 300,000 

35,350,000 


Taking, therefore, the empire as a whole, the dominant 
religion is the religion of the majority. This circumstance, in 
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former times, was of the utmost service to the Porte in its 
hostilities with foreign powers, and it remains of great import- 
ance in the maintenance of its domestic authority. And if we 
subtract from M. Ubicini’s figures, the Mussulmans practically 
free of the Porte in Africa, on the one hand, and the Christians 
practically free in Europe, on the other, we shall find a similar 
result. There will then be more than 17,000,000 Mussulmans 
against less than 10,000,000 Christians of all denominations. 

It will probably be acknowledged, therefore, that if the 
Turks and other Mahometans in the empire were capable 
of becoming a great people, and their Government of becoming 
a good Government, the races and religions would be so 
balanced as to impart strength and security to the whole fabric. 
What we may term political architecture, is much better 
observed in the Turkish Empire than in some great Christian 
monarchies. We see Prussia, half Catholic and half Lutheran, 
ruled by a Lutheran Government, on the basis of a concession of 
corresponding rights to both classes. In the little State of 
Saxony, we see a Catholic Court ruling an almost exclusively 
Lutheran people, with their ready acquiescence. In Austria, in 
which the prevalent antipathies are national and not religious, 
we find the dominant race in an insignificant minority ; yet it 
is generally acknowledged that, if the Austrian Government 
had been administered with moderate discretion, the moral 
union of the empire would have been preserved. Turkey 
has no sort of pretension to be the homogeneous empire that 
France is, or that Italy promises to be. But she is certainly 
better constituted in this respect than some European empires 
that scarcely appear to have been less despotically governed. 

An empire undeniably weak and tottering, with all these 
fundamental conditions of strength in its favour, becomes 
therefore a phenomenon. Speculative inquirers have been led 
accordingly to reflect upon the causes of this result, and to 
inquire whether there is anything incurably vicious in Maho- 
metan institutions, or whether the Turkish mind is in itself 
radically sterile. Practical politicians have, not less naturally, 
been led to hope that the internal ‘balance of power’ in 
the Ottoman Empire would impart to it a strength that would 
render it susceptible at any rate of temporary renovation. The 
question for the future is, whether its present condition springs 
from what may be termed superficial misgovernment, or from an 
essential antagonism to Western progress in the character 
and religion of the dominant people ? 

To determine how far civilization is dependent on Christianity 
is a very large inquiry. We cannot forget, indeed, that the 
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greatest monuments of art and literature which the world, after 
eighteen centuries of Christianity, has produced, sprang from 
Greeks, of whom the masses believed a superstition woven 
by the poets, and of whom the intellectual few wandered in 
amaze of their own creating. The greatest government that 
the world has ever seen in colonization, perhaps, as well as 
in war, was that of heathen Rome. On the other hand, the 
Arab Mahometans were the most elegant architects and the 
acutest mathematicians during many Christian centuries. Three 
such examples make it hard to determine that civilization, 
even in a high state of development, cannot exist independently 
of Christianity. Much has been done without the aid of the 
Christian religion, and much has been done even by Mahome- 
tanism itself. It is clear, however, that at this day there is no 
great people which is not Christian, and that there is no 
Mahometan people which any longer makes the figure which 
Mahometanism once made. Let the cause rest where it may, it 
is clear enough that civilization under Christianity has mean- 
while advanced, and that civilization under Mahometanism has 
invariably declined. 

To take the problem ‘out of the mouths of the advocates 
of Turkish renovation—How is Turkey to become a great State, 
powerful in Europe in some proportion to its population? how 
is it to conciliate the hostility of its Christian subjects ? 

The scheme for this object embraces a double reformation—a 
reformation of the Government, and a reformation of the 
people ; and by implication, therefore, a reformation of Maho- 
metanism itself. The Government is to be made Christian 
in essence, though it is to remain Mahometan in name. ‘The 
people are to live as Christians live, but to go tv mosque if they 
choose, as Mahometans go, They are to put tueir religion into 
their pockets, and mind what the ambassadors say. If the 
European reformers of Turkey and the Turks can pursue this 
course until they have made both the State and people 
Christian alike, it is possible that they may succeed beyond 
their wildest aspirations. But the probable contingency to 
which we have to look is, that of their sticking halfway in this 
career. What then? 

Duriag the last thirty years a species of political reform has 
gone on, in one shape or other, at Constantinople and in the 
provinces. The army was conformed as much as possible to a 
European army ; but it did not appear during the last Russian 
war that the Turkish army grew the more efficient for the 
transformation. In the navy, the sailors were allowed to wear 
trousers and shoes instead of a Turkish dress and slippers (each 
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about equally unsuitable for going up aloft) ; but it is simply 
to our destruction of the Russian fleet that the present maritime 
superiority of the Turks over their enemies in Eastern waters 
is to be ascribed. In the administration of the provinces a 
great change has taken place, at the recommendation of the 
Western Powers. But the tendency of this is so dubious and 
conflicting, that no one is able to affirm that it has strengthened 
the empire. This alteration was effected in the interest of 
centralization. As the evil of Asiatic rule was to be corrected 
by the introduction of European rule—and as European rule 
could only be directed from Constantinople—it was necessary 
so to centralize the Government as to make the capital the 
immediate seat, as far as time and distance allowed, of all 
authority. Distant Pashas, who previously enjoyed great power, 
now became the immediate agents of the Porte with fixed 
salaries. This provision seemed calculated to free the people 
from oppression, and to facilitate the introduction of European 
improvements. Whether the fault really is that this Western 
intervention has stopped midway in what ought to have been 
its career, or that it proceeded on a mistaken principle from the 
outset, the practical result is that, in the remoter districts of the 
empire, the change has coincided with a decline in the agricul- 
tural condition of those Pashalics. Travellers in Mesopotamia 
and Assyria declare that they now find barren, and even covered 
with swamp and morass, large tracts of country which were 
thirty years ago drained and cultivated under the influence of 
the governors who preceded these reforms. We believe the 
explanation of this remarkable but important result to be very 
simple. Under the old system, the local governors being in 
greater authority and less temporary office, possessed a direct 
interest in the cultivation of the lands within their respective 
Pashalics. The lands yielded more ; the taxes, whether farmed 
out to local capitalists or directly collected by the Pasha’s 
officers, yielded more revenue ; the results exceeded the antici- 
pations, and consequently the demands, of the Porte ; and thus 


the Pasha. made a purse for himself. Now, however, while the] j 


government is more direct, the condition of the country is in 
many parts the worse for the administrative reform. Whether 
this defect is susceptible of rectification under the present 
system of government, is a great question. We do not pretend 
to say that it is not. But the evil is now one of long growth, and 
presents another instance that the celebrated ‘Mahmoud Reforms’ 
have done no certain benefit to the empire. 

These administrative or constitutional changes were, however, 
succeeded by a state of war ; and the state of war was followed 
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—probably also attended—by the most profligate extravagance 
on the part of Sultan Medjid, and a corresponding corruption on 
that of his ministers and superior officials. We must acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that the reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, from 
their commencement in 1830 to his death in 1840, have not in 
recent times had a fair trial. The expectations which he 
formed, under counsel of his European allies, were totally disap- 
pointed. He had transferred all authority to Constantinople. 
When this was the case, more depended than before on the 
character of the central Government. The deterioration of a 
centralized Government involved deterioration everywhere. 
When the central Government robbed, its robbery extended 
into every province. Stamboul (Constantinople proper) became 
the worst enemy of the Turkish Empire. It was preying upon 
its vitals far more than the Russians ever were, or than the 
Greek priests in the empire, acting under Russian instru- 
mentality. 

But while all these equivocal changes went on at Constan- 
tinople, and throughout the government of the empire, an 
alteration of a less mixed character, it ought to be acknow- 
ledged, gradually crept into Turkish society. And here we 
must censure Mr. Madden for presuming to write a book about 
Turkey (parading all the while his professed knowledge of his 
subject) while he is yet wholly ignorant of the social changes 
that have been gradually creeping in where Western influences 
are felt. We allude to the remarkable decline of polygamy, 
wherever there is much intercommunion with European nations. 
Yet he actually speaks of polygamy as an unabated evil! He 
quotes and adopts Mr. Macfarlane’s words, in those highly- 
coloured sketches which have long been forgotten, and were 
never of any authority. Thus, we read ‘that until this accursed 
‘harem system be abolished, of which there is at present not the 
‘slightest sign, there is not the shadow of a hope for that social 
‘regeneration, without which Turkey must perish, amid the 
‘scorn and contempt of the world.’ Now, it happens that it 
is in this very respect that the greatest social change on the part 
of the Turks was manifested, long before Sultan Aziz came to 
the throne. In the great seaports, and within their influence 
even in the interior, the better class of private Mahometan 
gentlemen have, in very many cases, abandoned polygamy. They 
have retained, indeed, the practice of secluding their wives, so 


’/that the harem building is retained; but, in many cases, it 


contains but a single lady, who is the wife ; and, in other cases, 
two or three other Turkish ladies, each as a sort of Sultana 
Validé, inhabit other portions of the building, in seclusion from 
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their nominal lord. When the latter die, they are not replaced 
by any fresh purchases. 

We are, of course, here speaking of exceptional instances, in 
exceptional localities ; but the rule certainly holds in respect of 
many who are understood to possess the wealth necessary for 
extensive harems. Those, also, who are thus far approaching 
Christian usage are commonly reckoned among the best educated, 
the most refined, and the most honourable of Mahometan gentle- 
men in their neighbourhood. ‘This is certainly a remarkable 
instance of the triumph of European influence in respect of that 
civilization which is distinctively Christian civilization. Of course, 
if we were able to fix the proportion between the Mahometan 
gentlemen in Europe, or on the Asiatic seaboard, who have 
adopted monogamy and those who have adhered to polygamy—a 
proportion which, we need not say, there are no means of 
assigning—we should find the movement at present very super- 
ficial. But the fact is already one to which none of those who 
seek to cast the horoscope of the social future of Turkey can be 
inattentive. 

Contemporaneously with this movement in the harems, it is 
undeniable that a mildness of external manners, and a mitigation, 
if not an extinction, of traditional ferocity of disposition, has 
come over those Turkish officials who have been thrown most 
into contact with us. This change offers some promise for their 
future treatment of those Christians who still remain unsecured 
by distinct privileges, and for their own progress. But, again, 
this change is at present but a superficial change, and can hardly 
be said to extend into the interior of the empire. 

In the midst of this gradual moderation of manners, and of 
that deplorable retrocession of the central Government into the 
worst profligacy and corruption, we have seen the throne ascended 
by a fresh Sultan, who certainly bids fair to become the apostle 
of a new generation. He is daily reforming the Government, 
and is attempting to reform the society and manners of Turkey. 
Nor can there be any doubt that he has addressed himself to this 
task with extraordinary advantages for a reforming prince. It is 
not saying too much to assert that the Sultan is at this day the 
only really absolute Sovereign of Europe. The apparently 
unqualified Christian monarchies of the Continent have their 
limits to their authority. In Russia we cannot term the Czar 
absolute. ‘L’Empereur vegne, la bureaucratie gouverne, says 
Prince Dolgoroukow, with much truth; and, although the 
Emperor can carry out a vast system of serf-emancipation in 
opposition to a majority of the nobles, he would be utterly 
powerless to check the bureaucratic corruption in his own 
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country which the present Sultan is believed to have arrested in 
Turkey. Nor can any one regard the Emperors of France or 
Austria as absolute sovereigns, in the present tendencies towards 
constitutional government in both States, and with the present 
hostile elements of power by which both in their respective terri- 
tories are assailed. But in the person of the Sultan the whole 
Asiatic notion of political authority is concentrated. And the 
Sunnite Mussulmans regard him as the successor of Mahomet 
and representative of the Deity. Beyond those characteristics 
of every Turkish Sultan who has the common energy to exert 
his own will, the centralizing policy of the preceding reigns of 
Mahmoud and Medjid has given him a more complete grasp over 
the whole Turkish administration throughout the empire than 
any previous Sultan had possessed. ‘To complete the advantages 
of the present sovereign, he is a man of a firm will, without 
being headstrong, of great mental and physical activity, of con- 
siderable information, and of a resolution to investigate for him- 
self almost every detail of his government. If he persevere in 
the course he has begun, he is at any rate likely to develop 
Turkey into whatever she is susceptible of becoming within the 
period of his reign. 

The external policy of the Sultan Abdul Aziz is clearly to 
assert for himself the position of a great and independent 
sovereign, to put an arbitrary stop to all foreign interference in 
the affairs of his own Government, and to assert for himself an 
equality with either Russia or France. He has just offered a 
remarkable instance of this resolution in his invasion of the 
Principality of Montenegro, which France and Russia had taken 
under their combined protection. The Christian Prince of Mon- 
tenegro, under cover of his privilege to regard the Sultan merely 
as a suzerain, fostered the civil war which the neighbouring 
Herzegovinians were waging with the Porte. These Herze- 
govinians were absolute and unconditional subjects of the Sultan, 
and, whenever they were beaten in their own territory, the Prince 
of Montenegro gave them shelter, while he pretended to be 
neutral in the conflict between them and the Turks. But the 
Sultan is understood to have personally given the recent order 
for the invasion of Montenegro, and for reducing the faithless 
Prince to submission. He knew that he was giving France 
and Russia a pretext for recalling their ambassadors; but he 
resolved to be sovereign in his own territory at all risks. The 
result is, that he has apparently suppressed the war, and that 
neither France nor Russia have ventured to resent the affront 
offered to their own self-assumed protectorate of Montenegro. A 
Turkish sovereign who will do this, and yet observe his obliga- 
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tions towards his Christian subjects in general, as Abdul Aziz 
appears to have done, certainly commands involuntary respect, 
even in Christian countries. 

Indeed, it is, we believe, the opinion of the most reliable and 
straightforward of the diplomatic representatives of Turkey that, 
now that she is in a fair way of having an honest Government, 
all that she wants is to be left alone. Turkey has hitherto run riot 
in every sort of excess, to be immediately afterwards twisted into 
supposititious recovery by every kind of galvanical contortion 
that the electric influence of foreign Governments can supply. 

The Sultan’s domestic policy is not less clearly marked. He 
wishes to make his Government solvent, prosperous, and honest. 
He desires to see his army and navy efficient, and his people 
wealthy enough to bear the necessary burdens without oppression. 
No doubt he is as fine a specimen of Mahometanism as Mahome- 
tanism can supply. He has dismissed nearly all his brother’s 
corrupt ministers, abolished the expenses of the harem, largely 
reduced those of the palace, and established such a supervision 
over the Government as, at any rate, very greatly to check cor- 
ruption in future. Thus much he has done at Constantinople. 

is the provinces he has abolished the farming of the interior 
revenues, and has thereby saved the State an immense sum, 
which went into the pockets of financial middle-men. He has 
also concluded a commercial treaty with’ France and England, 
which has given astimulus to trade. He has published a budget 
like a European Government ; and from this it really appears that 
Turkey is about to be the most solvent State in the world. As 
an earnest that credit is attached to these movements, it may be 
mentioned that the Turkish stocks have risen 20 per cent. since 
his accession to the throne, less than a year ago. 

The Sultan’s abandonment of polygamy will probably im 
great influence to the movement which we have already spoken 
of as having preceded his accession. In place of a pampered 
monster, the Turks now see an energetic and intellectual prince, 
personally the equal of any Christian sovereign. It may be 
worth mentioning, that we believe that when Lord Hobart and 
Mr. Foster—the gentlemen sent out by the Board of Trade to 
revise the Turkish finances—had their audience of the Sultan, a 
few menths ago, to explain to him the state of the country, and 
had themselves ‘crammed’ the details which they designed to 
inform him of, they were astonished to find the Sultan carrying 
them far out of their depth, entering upon details with which 
they were wholly unacquainted, propounding views of reform 
which amazed them, and, in a word, taking the very bread out 
of their mouths. 
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It is hard to say where this great change may stop; but in 
the enlightened and expansive age in which we live, there can 
be no vigorous empire that is not formed of a great people, as 
well as of a good Government. Even if the Turkish people have 
not declined—or even if they can be brought back to the position 
which they held in former times—that singly is not enough. 
The rest of Europe has immeasurably advanced with every 
decade of our history ; and if Turkey is to be a really great 
nation, as a result of all these interventions and reforms, the 
people themselves must first be great. We are not much appre- 
hensive for the Christians of European Turkey. The liberties of 
at least half of them are effectually secured. In regard to the 
other half, complaints are rarely made ; and we may be sure 
that if they could be sustained, they would soon be proclaimed 
by Greek priests and French secret envoys in the West of 
Europe. Did the necessity arise, it would be very possible to 
obtain some such constitutional safeguards for the Christians of 
Bulgaria as already exist in Servia. Russian influence and the 
Greek priests are now the worst enemies of the Porte. The 
former adverse influence may possibly be overrated ; for, although 
Russia is generally described as intriguing in Christian Turkey 
through the Greek priesthood, there is no doubt that these 
priests require no incentive from Russia in order to intrigue 
against Turkey. We should not, indeed, be surprised some day 
to see the present Sultan laying his hand on the revenues of the 
Greek Church, and so administering them as to keep the priest- 
hood in the pay of the State. That expedient would be a master 
stroke of Ottoman policy, and not dissimilar from Pitt’s famous 
project in regard to Ireland. 

But why is it that the Turks are not generally a well educated 
class of men? Why is it that they are generally incapable of 
discharging the duties of Government? Why are nearly all 
their public men Greeks? This surely bespeaks gross national 
incompetence. It may be said that it has long been the same 
in Russia ; and that though you speak of Russia as a rising 
State, and of Turkey as a falling State, nevertheless Russia is a 
much older State than Turkey ; that Russia besieged the Byzan- 
tines before the Turks had been heard of on the borders of 
Europe ; and that which is confessedly no argument as applied 
to an older State than Turkey, can d@ fortiora be no argument 
as applied to Turkey herself. Russian statesmen have long been 
foreigners by birth, and for the last century they have been 
chiefly either Germans, Frenchmen, Poles, or even Greeks and 
Corsicans—witness Capodistria and Pozzo di Borgo. But Russia 
is now rising out of this lethargy. A marked preference is being 
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now shown for Russian-born statesmen; and there are not 
wanting those among them who justify the choice of the Czar. 
It is, perhaps, too early to ascertain whether the new Sultan will 
adopt the same course. But at present there is no appearance 
of a school of Turkish-born statesmen; and if the Greeks were 
to be discarded at this moment from the administration of the 
Porte, it is hard to perceive how the Turkish Government could 
be carried on. 

But, supposing this difficulty to be either surmounted or 
waived, are the Turks themselves likely to be renovated as 
much as their Government is being reformed? The age in 
which we live is one in which, from many circumstances, the 
importance or dominance of a nation is determined by its wealth. 
It must, at any rate, possess extraordinary qualifications of other 
kinds to continue at this day both poor and dominant. The 
characteristics of the Turks, whether moral or religious, do not 
serve to facilitate their competing with other nations in the race 
of productive or mercantile prosperity. We believe that they 
are, as a people, honest, and that they thus far put to shame 
most of the Christian nations around them. But indolence and 
apathy are as much a national characteristic of the Turk as 
activity and intrigue are a characteristic of the commonly dis- 
honest Greek. What is a still more effectual bar to their 
standing on an equal footing with their rivals than their 
phlegmatic turn of mind is, their religious repugnance to embark 
in mercantile pursuits, or in any avocations of a usurious nature. 
Here the Koran is again their curse. Thus the Greeks and the 
Armenians, who flock into the great cities of the East, will pro- 
bably continue to take the wind out of their sails. French, 
English, and Italian merchants have also settled at the great 
seaports in increasing numbers, under the stringent provisions 
which have been made, during the last forty years, for the 
security of European life. The greatest capitalists of the East 
are now to be found among the Greek and Armenian bankers. 
The result of all this impolicy in the dictates of a false religion 
is to make the Turks a poor people. 

It is very probable, indeed, that the precepts of the Koran 
are the foundation of the whole evil in the character of the 
Turk. His national indolence may be no more than the acquired 
and hereditary result of his exclusion from professions and enter- 
prises which form a perpetual stimulus to the energy of the 
Greek, the Armenian, and the Frank. In our own country the 
Jew has pursued sordid and mercenary avocations, probably 
because our laws and our prejudices have long closed more 
honourable paths in life against him. So it, no doubt, is with 
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the Turk ; subject to this exception, indeed, that the Turk has 
been restricted from the opportunities of his Christian rivals by 
laws and prejudices of his own creating, or, at least, of his own 
deliberate acceptance. 

The greatest evil, in our judgment, with which Turkish 
reformers have to contend is, that the Turks, like the ancient 
Jews, are living in what may be termed a theocratical common- 
wealth. As a false religion may be clung to as implicitly as 
true religion, so the laws of the Koran are generally as indefeasible 
in the mind of the Turk as the Mosaic dispensation was to the 
Jew. The Mosaic dispensation, however, was directed to what- 
ever precepts were good for the Jews individually, and ‘advan- 
tageous for them as a people. But the mock inspiration of 
Mahomet was less far-seeing. Laws which are at once bad and 
immutable form the most terrible bondage under which it is 
conceivable for any people to lie. To be the dominant nation, 
in point of political authority, and yet to be tied down by a 
superstition from which it is impossible to rise, and from which 
the subject nations are exempt, is but a mockery of superiority. 

The practical question for politicians at this point is, can such 
a superstition in behalf of doctrines laid down in the Koran be 
overcome? Can latitudinarianism be stretched further than it 
is already? Can the fanaticism of the muftis, and of the other 
religious fraternities of a Mahometan people, be so far overcome 
and subdued as to enable at once the Government and indi- 
viduals to set aside the injunctions of the Koran, wherever they 
are plainly irreconcilable with the interests of the Turkish 
nation? Or can some sacerdotal neologist among them be in- 
duced to publish a ‘New and Improved Version’ of the Koran 
—somewhat after the fashion of a similar attempt nearer home 
—carefully eradicating all those laws which do not chime in with 
the views of the European reformers, and plausibly showing them 
to be the corrupt interpolations of the later caliphs ? 

What we have already said, as to the gradual conversion of 
the Turks who dwell coastwise to certain European customs, 
serves to indicate that any progress that can be made in this 
liberation of the public mind from the bondage of traditionary 
superstitions must be extremely slow. Even the Christian usage 
of monogamy has not penetrated in Turkey beyond, as geolo- 
gists would say, the crust of the earth’s surface. The muftis 
and the lay population are nearly equally fanatical, except, as we 
have said, where European intercourse has worked its influence. 

On the other hand, the tendency of the Christian races is dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably to rise in civilization, intelligence, and 
wealth. The work may be, and almost certainly will be, very 
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slow. But it seems clear that unless the Turk can surmount the 
inherent disadvantages of his religion, the superiority of the 
Christian over him must at some day be so decided as to over- 
throw the Ottoman Empire in Europe. We believe that day to 
be distant ; and as we have already expressed our view that 
Turkish institutions, modified as they have been under Western 
influence, serve meanwhile as the best practical cover for these 
slowly-rising Christian nationalities of the East. 

We are inclined to think that the Government of the Porte 
would, partially at any rate, set aside the Koran if it dared. To 
suppose the Government to be infidels towards their own 
religion, would not be to commence with a postulate hard of 
concession. In plain truth, after what the Sultan has done— 
even after abolishing the harem, the most inherent of all the 
practical attributes of Mussulman life—it is hard to see what 
next he is to do but to declare himself a Christian. His ministers, 
like the ministers of his predecessors for a long period of time, 
are chiefly Christians by original profession; they are for the 
most part either Europeans who have embraced Mahometanism 
for the sake of office, or Europeans still professing Christianity. 
The reforms, therefore, which they have introduced at the 
instance of foreign powers, may, at all events, be presumed not 
to have cost them any great religious scruples. This view may, 
perhaps, be extended towards all the Turks inhabiting the neigh- 
bourhood of Stamboul and the seaports of the Aigean. We 
believe them to be what may be termed latitudinarians in Mus- 
sulmanism. To a certain extent, the muftis and the regular 
orders (so to dignify them) keep the Turkish laity in those quarters 
within a decent observance of Mahometan usages; and perhaps 
even the Porte finds itself between two fires when desired 
by a Christian ambassador to make one concession, and at the 
same time denounced by the Chief Mufti for proposing to 
concede it. 

But the greatest difficulty of the Porte, no doubt, rests in the 
stubborn fanaticism of the Sclavonic Mahometans of Europe, and 
the Ottoman Mahometans of Asia Minor. It is among the 
Bosnians, the Sclavonian descendants of conquered Christians, as 
we have said, that Mussulmanism flourishes in all its original 
bigotry and blindness. Broussa itself, which is to the Turkish 
Mussulmans a second Mecca, could hardly be more fanatical. 
In this manner, whenever the Porte makes a new concession in the 
direction of what may be termed Christian Government, it has 
always to consider how such and such changes will be received by 
the orthodox of Bosnia and Asia Minor, even when it isfully assured 
that the Turks of Roumelia will acquiesce in them. But to mould 
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all the Mahometans of Turkey into a race of homogencous re- 
formers seems utterly impossible. The practical difficulty serves 
for a tangible illustration of the truth that Mussulmanism is a 
faith and practice in its nature stubborn and unyielding; and 
that nearly every reform that is effected in compliance with, or 
in imitation of, Western Europe, is, so far as it extends, an 
infraction upon Mussulmanism itself. 

But what, if the Turks around the capital, the centre of the 
empire, were gradually to turn Christians? We have certainly 
witnessed more startling conversions even than this would be. 
European usage and European education are doing much already 
towards such an end. The Turks most exposed to these two 
influences have already lost half their bigotry, and perhaps all 
their fanaticism. We have seen how the life of an Englishman 
or a Frenchman has already become a subject of imitation with 
them. It certainly does not appear at all more improbable that 
the Mahometans under the daily contact of Christian customs 
and manners—and under daily opportunity of examining into 
the causes that have made Europe the great and highly civilized 
community of nations that it is—should at length become con- 
verts to Christianity, than that the descendants of Sclavonians, 
overrun by the Turks, should have become a nation of perma- 
nently fanatical Mussulmans. It was, let it be remembered, 
under no general system of forcible conversion that the Turkish 
Empire in Europe was originally consolidated. The bulk of the 
European subjects of the Porte have always continued Christians ; 
the Turks, content with demolishing their political independence, 
have commonly respected their religious independence. The 
presence of the Christian patriarch at Constantinople for four 
centuries may be taken, in fact, for an apt symbol of Turkish 
religious tolerance, even amidst the worst political intolerance. 
Those very Mussulmans who have been the most fanatical where 
any encroachment on their own religion was concerned, have 
commonly tolerated Christian worship, through a hearty satis- 
faction at the event which they anticipated, ‘that in another 
‘world those dogs of Christians would be damned.’ 

To pass from true religion to false religion, under the influence 
of a conquering nation, would surely be not less surprising than the 
passage would be from false to true religion, under the influence 
of the great Christian nations trading with and settling in the 
East. Indeed, there is already some evidence that education 
and European ideas and manners are working a similar influence 
on the Turk with that which they are working in India. 
Hindoos frequenting our colleges are found more often to close 
their curriculum with Hinduism entirely eliminated from their 
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minds. The perhaps fastidious apprehension with which our 
Indian Government restrains proselytism in those colleges has 
been apt to leave these Hindoos total atheists, without a religion 
either inherited or acquired. The evil influence of this state of 
things has happily led us to place Christian instruction in their 
path, without, however, leading them so directly to it as to 
awaken the jealousies and susceptibilities of the Hindoo nation. 
But we believe that where this Christian instruction has been 
accepted by those who have thus been weaned from their 
original religion, it has commonly yielded the fruit of conversion. 

The circumstances in which the Turks in and around Stam- 
boul, and along the coasts of the Levant, are now placed, are not 
essentially dissimilar from those of our Hindoo students in India. 
One reservation, indeed, ought to be made. The Mahometan is 
certainly not so palpably irational a religion as the Hindu, 
- which is connected with the wildest geographical blunders, that 
a course of collegial education is very apt to bring into ridicule. 
Mahometanism is not to be tried by quite such tangible and 
conclusive tests as this. The process of conversion would be 
certainly less demonstrative. 

It must be remembered, however, that the influence of which 
we are speaking is one which is at present applying—and even 
that but slowly—to a numerically insignificant proportion of the 
Turkish people. It is true that it is at work in the most influ- 
ential quarter of the empire, and amongst the most influential 
classes in that quarter; because it is among Turkish gentlemen 
of property and education that it is chiefly observable. Yet so 
gradual is the change that we may wait to the end of this century 
for any considerable result. 

We notice a radical distinction between the prospects of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe and those of the Turkish Empire in 
Asia. The latter dominion is essentially inert, and strong in its 
very inertness. We have seen that two-thirds of its population, 
or 10,700,000 to 16,000,000, are of one race as well as of one 
religion. Those Mahometans also who are not Ottomans by 
extraction, coincide enough with the Ottomans in general cha- 
racter to be willingly ruled by them. The other religions are 
extremely insignificant in the numbers of their devotees. We 
have lately had the Druses and Maronites brought before us in 
great disproportion to their numerical importance in the Ottoman 
Empire. The Druses are at once a distinct race, and adopt a 
religion of their own. It is supposed to have had its origin 
in Mahometanism. But the original has long been lost in the 
worship of animals, and other tenets entirely opposed to the 
pa character of the Mussulman faith, The Yezidis, or 
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Devil worshippers, and other such sects or races, are too small to 
form a part of any general political considerations on the 
Ottoman rule in Asia. The same might almost be said of a 
Asiatic Christians themselves, if they were not objects of su 
by the European Powers. For these Christians are divided mato into 
rival Churches, with distinctness of faith, ritual, and polity, too 
numerous here to detail, and often too obscure to interest the 
general reader. Their only common characteristic appears to be 
that of hating each other with a mortal antipathy, which at 
once destroys their collective influence as opponents of the Porte. 
The interests of these Christian communities in Asiatic Turkey 
will, no doubt, long be made the pretext of interferences both by 
Russia and France. But we greatly doubt either French or 
Russian intervention ever growing into extensive territorial 
acquisitions by either Power. Asiatic Turkey is not only two- 
thirds Turkish, and nearly all Mahometan ; but almost all these 
Mahometans, whether Turkish in origin or not, coincide in pro- 
fessing Sunnism, that is to say, in holding the Sultan to be the 
religious chief of the orthodox world ; in ‘Opposition to the Shiite 
Mahometans, who confer this spiritual title on the Shah of 
Persia. Asiatic Turkey, then, is as nearly united as such a 
district can be. The extent of territory is immense, the distance 
of the bulk of it from the sea is great; colonization is nearly 
everywhere impracticable ; and these and other circumstances 
point to its permanent independence from Europe as a thing 
apparently certain and inevitable. Whenever, therefore, the 
fall of the Mahometan Power in Europe shall take place, it will 
not be surprising to see two distinct empires established—a 
Christian empire on the western shore of the Bosphorus, and a 
Mahometan on the eastern. On the other hand, the increasing 
latitudinarianism of the Turks of the capital, and of a great part 
of Roumelia, as well as of the Europeanized districts which lie 
coastwise—added to the increasing settlements of Europeans 
around Constantinople—may possibly so merge, by slow degrees, 
the dominant race and religion, as to pave the way for the 
eventual formation of a Christian Government without the inter- 
vention of foreign conquest, or even of violent domestic revo- 
lution. Such an event would, it is true, still probably leave 
untouched the strongholds of Mahometanism is Bosnia and 
Albania ; but it would reduce the Crescent there, in its turn, to 
the rank of a subject or tolerated religion ; and perhaps such a 
contingency is less improbable than many others that have been 
held in view for the solution of the Eastern question. 
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Arr. IX.—(1.) Synopsis of the Contents of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. By Rozsert Hunt, F.R.S., F.8.8. Published with 
the authority. of Her Majesty’s Commissioners. Stanford. 
1862. 

(2.) Routledge’s Guide to the International Exhibition. Routledge, 
Warne, & Routledge. 1862. 

(3.) Official Catalogue of the Industrial Department. By authority of 
er Majesty’s Commissioners. Truscott & Co. 1862. 

(4). Zhe Popular Guide to the International Exhibition of 1862. By 
Ep. McDermott, Esq. W. H. Smith & Son. 


THERE is nothing new in the idea of an Exhibition of the 
Products of Industry, unless in its application internationally; 
and for this larger extension of an old practice in the domestic 
history of civilized States, Great Britain is wholly indebted to 
the loved and lamented Prince whose loss we still continue to 
mourn. There was something cosmopolitan and very catholic, 
in its best sense, in the nature and training of the late Prince 
Consort, to whom we are indebted for the first Exhibition. His 
best sympathies and affections were undoubtedly with England, 
his adopted country; a land which he wished to raise still higher 
in moral and material power, and international grandeur and 
mightiness. But Prince Albert was sufficient of a philosopher 
and a citizen of the world to regard other countries without 
jealousy or ill-will, and to know that it was impossible that this 
great nation could keep her position, or advance in progress in 
the elegant and industrious arts, in an age of immensely-increased 
intercommunication, unless she should periodically compare her 
artistical, textile, and manufacturing products and fabrics, her 
raw materials, machinery, and agricultural implements, with 
those of other nations. The deceased Prince was sufficiently of 
an antiquarian and an historian to know that the ancient and 
medizval fair had been long for every European kingdom a 
species of domestic exhibition; while for some countries, and 
more especially for Germany and France, it had been an 
exhibition which exercised an influence not only advantageous 
to those, but on bordering states and kingdoms. For instance, 
at the earlier fairs of St. Denis, held more than seven centuries 
ago, the Saxons exhibited for sale their lead and their iron; the 
foreign Jews, jewellery and perfumery, articles which they then 
largely dealt in ; the Bretons, honey and madder ; the Spaniards, 
oil, wine, and tallow; and the Italians, the productions of their 
own favoured country and of some portions of the East, with 
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which they had then a nearly exclusive trade. At the fair of 
Beaucaire, for which a patent was granted by Raymond, Count 
of Toulouse, so far back as 1217, it is recorded that Italians, 
Turks, and Armenians, exposed for sale to the value of six 
millions of merchandize, most of which subsequently found a 
ready retail vent on the banks of the Rhine, the Sadne, and the 
Garonne, among the lively and versatile Gauls. In Germany 
and Holland, the Jahrmarkts, the Messe, and the Kermesse, all 
of which were great exhibitional fairs, played an important part 
in commerce and civilization; and the Jahrmarkts of Leipsic, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Brunswick, and Nuremberg, were, in the 
middle ages, attended by the most considerable merchant princes 
of Italy and of Holland. The fair of Leipsic, indeed, still adds 
to the wealth and literary repute of Fatherland ; for not merely 
do the booksellers and publishers of all Germany there congre- 
gate, to make purchases of books in every language and to settle 
accounts, but the gathering is also attended by the leading firms 
of the book trade of Europe and America, who come to purchase 
anything novel or marketable. Nothing has done more to 
increase the commerce and promote the prosperity and civiliza- 
tion of semi-civilized Russia than her Exhibitional Fairs, and fore- 
most among them the fair of Nishni Novogorod, which may be 
called the Great Exhibition of hyperborean Russia. The bazaars 
erected for the accommodation of those who attend this fair, 
form, according to Dr. Lyall, the finest establishment of the kind 
in the world. The sales of iron and iron articles made at this 
gathering to natives and strangers usually amount to 10,000,000 
roubles, and the sales of furs to 36,000,000 roubles. Captain 
Cochrane tells us that the value of the gross business done at 
Nishni is represented by so large a figure as 200,000,000 roubles ; 
while a still later authority states that commodities are parted 
with representing the value of five millions sterling of 6ur money. 
When the First Consul, subsequently the Emperor Napoleon, 
had shut out France, by a system of universal war, from the 
commerce of Europe, and thus excluded his country from a 
knowledge and inspection of foreign commodities and manufac- 
tures, he still saw the policy and vast importance of exhibitions 
of domestic industry ; and first in 1801, subsequently in 1806, 
counselled by Chaptal, his Minister of Commerce, and others, 
gathered together in the Louvre the rich and varied products of 
all France. It was at the Exhibition of 1806 that the shawls of 
Ternaux, the muslins of Tarare, and the painted porcelain of 
Dithl, acquired such a repute that, in process of time, notwith- 
standing the prevalence of war, they became famous and world- 
renowned. 
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The Bourbons, of the elder and the junior branch, continued 
these exhibitions of French industry, and down till the memo- 
rable year of 1848, the artistical and manufacturing genius and 
industry of France were improving under this process of 
exposure and criticism, in a building open, like our own 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, on a money payment, to French- 
men and to strangers. These facts were well known to the 
studious, reflective, and philosophic Prince who, till recently, 
stood in the highest place in our own country; and the late 
Prince Consort improved on them by a conception of his own, 
which had all the merit of an enlightened patriotism and a happy 
originality. In devising the Exhibition of 185], Prince Albert 
gave to it a wholly cosmopolitan character. Aware of the 
energy, enterprize, and patient and persevering spirit of English- 
men, he invited the co-operation of all the nations of the earth 
at the original Exhibition, inaugurated eleven years ago. Our 
countrymen did not then shrink from rivalry and competition 
with Europe and the world. Though excellent in many things, 
Prince Albert well knew that the British manufacturer and 
handicraftsman was not perfect in all. In details of design, of 
form, of colour, of taste, and of proportion, there was still great 
progress to make, and it needed that this truth should be drilled 
into the minds and memories of our employers and workmen to 
guide and stimulate them. The result has been very apparent. 
In no decade of our history has general improvement in 
matters in which the British workman was admittedly 
deficient been so apparent as in the epoch from 1851 to 1861. 
Within twelve months after the first International Fair, 
this effect was so apparent, that the French Emperor and 
Government resolved to follow in the wake of England, and to 
inaugurate an International Exhibition at Paris, in 1855. It 
will be remembered that our Queen and her lamented Consort 
journeyed over to France to be present on this occasion, and their 
— was recorded in a previous article of this journal, pub- 

ished seven years ago.* There can be no doubt that the French 
Exhibition of 1855 effected in its way nearly as much benefit for 
France as that of 1851 for England. Since the period we speak 
of, the French have applied themselves more and more to the 
arts that are most useful and necessary to man, in which they 
were formerly deficient, and have made sensible improvements 
in machinery, cutlery, cottons, pottery, hardware, carriages, and 
railway plant ; while we, long excelling in these handicrafts, have 
applied ourselves successfully during the last eleven years to the 
production of articles combining taste, form, colour, and intellect, 


* See British Quarterly Review, No. xliv. October, 1855. 
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thus proving that the ideas and conception of the original 
founder of the scheme of 1851 were excellent and practicable. 
Yet Prince Albert had to encounter great difficulties in organizing 
the first Exhibition, and considerable ones in organizing the 
second, of which we are speaking. There were not wanting 
those who, eleven years ago, talked of the unpracticalness of the 
scheme ; and even after success had been assured to it, the 
great mass of London tradesmen did not very clearly see how 
the trades or staples of England were to be benefited by an 
Exhibition which was open to the whole world. Nor among the 
great masses of London retail tradesmen did the idea of the 
present Exhibition find much more favour or countenance. But, 
sustained by the enlightened opinions of the educated classes, the 
originator persevered in his wise and beneficent course, and the 
result is that there has risen up, as if by magic, a building 
on a much larger scale than that of 1851. The site on 
which it is erected, our country readers should be told, adjoins 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens at South Kensington. The 
ground on which the building stands belongs to the commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, and was purchased by them out of 
the surplus funds arising from the proceeds realized by the first 
Exhibition. The designer and architect is Captain Fowke, of 
the Royal Engineers, and though his work has been criticised in 
a captious and censorious spirit by many of the organs of public 
opinion, yet we do not conceive that the architect is justly ob- 
noxious to several of the objections which have been raised 
against the structure. When it is considered that the architect 
had to provide within a year, and a limit in point of expenditure, 
solid structures for picture galleries, securing the valuable works 
of art from all accidents of weather ; that large spaces were 
necessary to be lighted in various ways for objects arranged in 
courts and galleries; that corridors, platforms, vestibules, and 
passage of intercommunication were also indispensable ; that 
roomy spaces were required for machinery, and ample and con- 
venient refectories and luncheon bars for refection, the difficulties 
imposed on the constructor will appear considerably more than 
ordinary. It should also be remembered that there was a limit 
as to ground space, as well as to cost, for the area of the build- 
ing is enclosed within 16} acres, exclusive of the two annexes. 
The structure is rectangular in plan, having its largest facade 
facing the Cromwell Road. What an immense amount of room 
is afforded for exhibitional purposes, will be apparent when we 
state that the building, exclusive of the annexes, is 1,150 long 
by 500 wide, and 50 feet in height above the ground level. At 
the external appearance of the building, and more especially of 
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the domes, much bitter sarcasm and some pleasant banter have | 10 
heen levelled, both by English and French critics. But when it} P! 
is considered that the main object of the founder of the Ex-§ at 
hibition was to secure a safe repository for the wares and ob-§ H 
jects of art and industry of the whole world—in other words, a J of 
solid, spacious, commodious, and lightsome building, not to say a fhe 
great international warehouse—most reflecting persons will, we § 5) 
think, agree that Captain Fowke has accomplished the purpose J 
which the late Prince Consort and the commissioners had in| 1 
view. That was a purpose with which architecture had little to th 
do, except in relation to convenience and security. Why, wef 4 
may inquire, should money be expended in adorning a structure J W 
intended to be used as an international bazaar or repertory J 2 
merely? The contents accumulated within the building from § b« 
every country and clime were really intended to be its chief, its] f0 
only, and best decorations. The Kensington domes, however, sof *# 
much cavilled at by the Parisian penny-a-liners, and by somef 
cockney critics, of more smartness of style than soundness off 4 
judgment, and which shed an abundant light over the building, fa 
are, it should be stated, of larger diameter than any similar ones} St 
previously erected in Europe. The building of 1851 occupied{ 
nineteen acres, that of 1862 occupies more than twenty-six. > 
The flooring space in 1851 was 989,784 square feet. In thef 
present building there are 1,140,000 square feet; but as the} © 
machinery and agricultural implements are exhibited in wings} t 
built for the purpose, there are really 450,000 feet of flooring} > 
more in 1862 than in 1851. The greatest height of the building} ™ 
of 1851 was the centre transept 108 feet. The main nave} 
running from end to end was 66 feet high by 72 wide. The] 4 
total length of the first Exhibition building was 1,841 feet by} @ 
456 feet wide. The dimensions of the present are 1,152 long} > 
by 692 feet broad, exclusive of the annexes. The price paid] 1£ 
the contractors in 1851 was £80,000, if the materials were] 2 
returned, or £150,000 if the building were retained. In 1862] tl 
the contractors are to be paid in the first instance, £200,000,] 
and £100,000 additional if the gross profits exceed £500,000} t 
the figure reached in 1851. The decoration of the building was} 1 
confided at the last moment to Mr. Crace, and considering the th 
shortness of the time allowed him, the execution is creditable] % 
to his taste. The prevailing tint cf the roof is lavender, which 
has a lively and agreeable effect. The projections of the pillars 
are painted in bright blue and red colours, which, placed in 
juxtaposition in a small building, would be garish and glaring| _ 
In this immense building, however, the effect is lightsome with-} © 
out being gaudy. Standing under either of the domes and| 
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looking down the nave, the view of the immense vista is 
picturesque and beautiful. There is wanting undoubtedly the 
atmospheric effects of colour produced by the glass building in 
Hyde Park ; but if we have not the varying «nd delicate tints 
of 1851, we are, on the other hand, relieved from the stifling and 
hot-house air of a glass palace whether in Hyde Park or at 
Sydenham. The present building is, moreover, well ventilated, 
and its temperature agreeable. From the Ist of May to this the 
16th day of June, when we are writing, there have not been 
three genial spring, not to say summer days, with a pure sky 
and balmy breezes; but having been in the building in all 
weathers that have visited us during the last six weeks, we can 
aver that we never felt within the walls the extremes either of 
heat or of cold. It is true we have not flowers, foliage, and 
fountains in such abundance as in 1851; we have not large 
trees included within the building itself, nor those sparkles of 
colour produced by the prismatic glass ; but we have undoubtedly 
a building unsurpassed for abundant space, lightsomeness, and 
facile means of intercommunication with all its parts. The 
structure is solid, and therefore serviceable; it is convenient 
and spacious, and therefore appropriate ; and hereafter if there 
be a large surplus it may be decorated and made more classical 
by the aid of architectural embellishment and the most elaborate 
ornamentation. Be it remembered that the building raised in 
the Avenue Montaigne in 1855 was like this—an undecorated 
building, erected for the special occasion, irrespective of all the 
rules and all the orders of architecture. The Parisian hyper- 
critics do not know, or do not care to remember this. All, they 
desire in their objurgatory remarks is to be smart and to produce 
a stinging sensation. They condemn the building not so much 
because it is good or bad (for of its goodness or badness from 
ignorance they are incapable of judging), but because they have 
never seen anything of the like before. It is new to them; 
there is nothing like it in the Boulevards or Champs Elysées, 
and they therefore cry fie on it. The lines of Horace will occur 
to the reader, and might be quoted to the Assolants and Edmond 
Texiers, if one could furnish a French translation, for few of 
these persons know any language but their own, and their own 
somewhat imperfectly :— 


“‘Tndignor quid quam reprehende nonquia crasse, 
Compositum, illepidere putetur sed quia nuper.” 


We have said that the building is larger than the Crystal Palace 


of 1851, and so it ought to be. There has been an addition of 
four millions to the population of these isles within the last 
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eleven years, and an addition of half a million to the population 
of London. Then the rest of the world has been also increasing 
and multiplying, though not in the same ratio, so that there 
was need for more room than in the oldentime. Let it be taken 
into consideration also, that our trade and manufactures have tl 
greatly increased, that we have more to show than in the preceding C 
decade in glass, in porcelain, in iron, in domestic furniture, in S 
fire arms, and rifled and Armstrong guns, in jewellery and precious E 
stones, in cutlery and sword blades, in ribbons, silks, and broad F 
cloths. There has not been the rush to the building in Crom- 
well-road that there was to the building in Hyde Park, for then 


the idea was novel; but there have been a far greater number we 
of strangers to look at the second World’s Show than ever travelled 0“ 
to view the first. The reason is not far to seek. The whole of 
the Continent is now reticulated with railways, and journeys may 7. 
be made with much more of speed and economy than in 1851. * 


The renown, too, of the first Exhibtion has whetted the appetite 
of thousands of foreigners who missed the opportunity of bi 
seeing it, and who are resolved not to be disappointed this 


time, in seeing the second. In 1851 a gentleman proceeding | ™ 
from Piccadilly to the Bank, or from what was formerly called 
Tyburn Turnpike to the Temple, was encountered by a stream d 
of people rolling against him like a spring tide flowing on a o 
shallow strand or an opposing shore. These were bustling fr 


citizens or provincials wending their way to the glass house as it K 
was then disparagingly, or the glass palace as it was magnilo- 
uently called. But there were few or no foreigners among 1 
them. Now there are no such surging streams of natives . 


rising high against the breast of the banker or barrister wending |“ 
his way to Throgmorton-street, or to Tanfield-court, or Twisden- i 
buildings, but there are thousands of short, squat, swarthy 1 
Frenchmen with small hats, like the ancient sauce-boats of five- 4 
and-thirty years ago, some of them accompanied by women as : 
small and swarthy as themselves, and all of them jabbering and 
chattering with the volubility of magpies. There are also to be ns 


seen a plentiful sprinkling of worthy, dreamy, and credulous 
Germans, scores of pale-faced, thoughtful, intellectual-looking C 
Italians, some Spaniards and Portuguese, very many Belgians, 
and a few Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. Many of these, f 
especially the French and Germans, have maps and guide books “ 
under their arms ; some of them hold dictionaries, phrase books, 
and opera glasses in hand ; while others have note books, pencils, | “1 
and ink-horns, ready to record and perpetuate their first im- 
pressions. As they proceed westward from the city or the 4 
neighbourhood of what the Gallic portion of the sight-seekers 
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call ‘ Leycesther Squaarr,’ as they shoot out of Panton-street, Spur- 
street, Cranbourne-street, Lisle-street, Castle-street, Hemmings- 
row, St. Martin’s-lane, May’s-buildings, Queen-street, and Golden- 
square, and the purlieus of Soho, where most of them are lodged, 
they hail "busses going to St. John’s Wood, to Bayswater, to 
Clapton, Kingsland, and Ball’s Pond, to Hornsey and the Seven 
Sisters-road, to everywhere in truth but to Prince Albert’s-road, 
Exhibition-road, and Cromwell-road. Not onein ahundred of these 
Frenchmen speaks a word of English, and when this exceptional 
individual, who is to interpret for his fellows, appears, he can only 
utter a few words so mispronounced and travestied that it is impos- 
sible to understand him. Omnibus conductors and drivers who are 
not linguists are necessarily sorely puzzled at such inquiries as. 
‘You go for de Exposition hein?’ ‘You go for de Palais of de 
‘Industry?’ Occasionally these interrogatories were varied 
with an inquiry for ‘de Jardin of de Horticulture. To say that 
cads and coachmen didn’t sometimes laugh would be untrue : 
but they certainly did not laugh half as much by any means as 
might be expected under the circumstances. The wiser and 
more experienced of our French visitors and friends, however, 
instead of hailing ’busses in the street, entered at their points of 
departure vehicles on which were printed in large letters, ‘Great 
‘ Exhibition, and thus proceeded trom the Elephant and Castle, 
from Clapham, from the Bank, from Kingsland-road, or from 
Kennington, Islington, or Hornsey, to their destination. Early 
in the month of May fifteen new “busses were launched, each 
horsed by three horses, and containing forty passengers inside 
and on the outside. These started and still start every five or 
six minutes from the Bank, Kennington-gate, Kingsland, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, and Charing Cross. They are spacious, 
clean, and well-conducted, and have been greatly patronized by 
the French dwelling in the small streets off the Strand from 
Charing Cross to Temple Bar. There have been few squabbles 
about fares in these vehicles, though our Gallic neighbours are 
very thrifty and mistrustful.. It is, however, the Hammersmith 
omnibuses passing through Kensington from the Bank, Charing 
Cross, Piccadilly, and the Haymarket, that have done the most 
roaring trade during the last two months. Nine out of every 
four-and-twenty persons they carry are unmistakable French- 
men, alert, nimble, and garrulous, very quick, intelligent, and 
apprehensive, but very shallow and ignorant in everything 
relating to England. Few of these wayfarers speak our lan- 
guage, and it is to them a matter of as much wonder as to M. 
Assolant that they hear English spoken all day long. They 
enter shops to purchase trifling articles, and if they do not find 
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shopmen and shopwomen understanding all they say, they are at 
once surprised and chagrined. Most of them find our metropolis 
ugly and made of brick, which is true, and dirty, which London cer- 
tainly is not, but few of them go so far as M. Assolant in the 
Courrier du Dimanche in roundly asserting that London ‘has 
‘no shops, no display of goods.’ We venture to affirm that 
there are no such shops in Paris as Howell and James’s, Swan 
and Edgar’s, Todd, Morrison, and Co.’s, Lewis and Allenby’s, 
Marshal and Snelgrove’s, and hundreds of others we could name. 
It is a well-known fact, indeed, that three houses in the silk 
trade in this metropolis purchase as much silk goods at Lyons as 
all the Parisian houses together, and we may here remark that 
five of the British jewellers exhibiting in 1862, namely, 
Garrard, Hunt and Roskell, Hancock, Lambert, and Emmanuel, 
display more articles of priceless value and cost at the exhibition 
of which we are speaking, than the jewellers of all the countries 
admitted to compete and to display their wares. There are, we 
may observe in passing, small shops in the City of London in 
all the fancy trades in which the French excel, whose firms could 
purchase out-and-out all the principal dealers in what are called 
articles de Paris in the modern Lutetia. A great din has 
been raised by the French journalists because the reporters and 
penny-a-liners sent hither had to pay for tickets as all others 
pay in entering. But why should not this be so? The repre- 
sentatives of the British press pay for their tickets, and such 
correspondents of the English press as proceeded to Paris in 1855 
paid on entering the building in the Elysian Fields like natives 
and strangers. For more than ten years it has been the habit 
of our leading journals to pay for the entrance of reporters and 
dramatic critics to theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment. For ourselves we confess we do not envy the feelings of 
those foreign writers who allowed themselves to indulge in 
spiteful, unfriendly, and wholly unjust observations, because they 
found themselves obliged to disburse one guinea, three, or five 
guineas, as the case might be. This was an unworthy feeling on 
the part of the representatives of the press of agreat and enlightened 
nation. But the press is not now in France what it was in the days 
of constitutional and monarchical government. The era of the 
Chateaubriands, of the Bertins, of the De Sacys, the Etiennes, the 
Mignets, the Michauds, the Armand Carrels, has passed away, 
and instead of being officered by scholars, orators, and men of prin- 
ciple, it is now officered for the most part by the laquais of 
imperialism, by editors and writers without genius or learning, 
named by the Minister of the Interior at the recommendation of 
some successful speculator or some jobber on the Exchange, I 
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is fortunate, however, that one of the older and better class of 
journalists and littérateurs, Theophile Gautier, was present at 
the opening of the Exhibition, and he has done justice to our 
artistic, manufacturing, and social progress, unlike those adven- 
turers of journalism, those writers of ‘sensation’ paragraphs, 
who regard more effect and excitement than truth. Probably 
we have laid too much stress on the reports and letters of these 
small scribblers, who, to use the words of Voltaire, are— 


‘Malin gourmand saltimbanque indocile.’ 


But when one of them pronounces us ‘a nation of savages,’ we 
are not surprised at the indignation of the daily and weekly 
press, and of the monthly periodicals, at the disreputable 
diatribes. 

Probably the best way for the visitor who cannot afford many 
days to the Exhibition, as is suggested in the Guide of 
Mr. Routledge, will be to start from the east dome, and to walk 
right through the British nave, paying a visit to the various 
courts in the British half of the building. It will then be 
advisable to proceed through the Foreign half, and to conclude 
with the galleries. The machinery annexes may next be 
visited, and then the picture and fine art galleries, treated of in a 
special article in this number of the BRITISH QUARTERLY. 

The first thing that engages the attention in the eastern 
dome and nave, is the fountain in majolica ware, made by 
Messrs. Minton, from designs by Mr. Thomas. This, from its 
play of perfumed waters, greatly pleased the female visitors that 
thronged on the first shillimg days. But on Whit Monday, and 
during the Whitsun week, when the number of visitors averaged, 
to speak in round numbers, to near upon fifty-two thousand daily, 
the great centres of attraction for both sexes were the courts 
containing the civil, military, and naval engineering and 
appliances. Nothing excited so much attention as the Arm- 
strong and Whitworth one-hundred-pounder, Blakeley’s five- 
hundred-pounder, and the Mersey Steel Company’s six-hundred- 
pounders. These Whitworth guns, whether we consider the 
metal or the carriages, are the finest specimens of engineering 
handicraft, mechanical and artistic skill, the world has yet 
seen. As specimens of forging, polish, smoothness, strength, 
these death-dealing implements are quite perfect. So bright and 
clean are they in every part, whether in the wood or iron, 
so shining and lustrous, that they might be placed in a lady’s 
boudoir or drawing-room. It was curious to see how hundreds of 
women, young, old, and middle-aged, the wives, daughters, 
and sisters of engineers, machinists, armourers, accompanied 
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by their male friends, lingered over the tree of Armstrong 
ordnance and these wonderful Armstrong guns, between Monday, 
the 9th, and Thursday, the 12th, of June. Their familiar conver- 
sation with each other wouldhave given Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
a new revelation as to the opinions of the people of England. 
It might be erroneously supposed that the strong feelings 
of this intelligent class of upper artificers and handicraftsmen 
is not shared by persons of higher rank, but any one who was 
present in the building on Saturday, the 14th of June, when the 
élite of the fashion of the West End was there present, 
would have observed that the proper and patriotic feeling 
embodied in the motto of the Volunteers, ‘Defence, but not 
‘defiance, was quite as deep, though not so demonstrative, in the 
upper as among the middle and lower classes. What in truth 
has called for this effort for the production of such perfect 
weapons, but a conviction of the pre-eminent necessity of being 
prepared to defend our hearths and homes at any hour? We 
were not the first among the nations to make a move in 
fabricating what are called arms of precision, but when others 
started in the race we could not remain, as a nation that 
has always been foremost, in the rear rank. Nor are the 
Whitworth guns less wonderful than the Armstrong. The tubes 
of the Whitworth are forged together as smoothly as though 
they had been cast and gauged with a Whitworth gauge, which 
can discern the one-thousandth part of an inch of difference 
in any part. It is evident that the best engineering and 
mechanical skill, and the most fruitful invention, are now 
directed to everything that can contribute to the defence of the 
country. As part of the War Office trophy, there will be found 
a most interesting series of specimens of tools employed in the 
manufacture of the Armstrong guns, gauges, and drawings 
of machinery. The Royal Carriage Department exhibits every 
description of gun-carriage, forge-wagon, rocket-carriage, and 
ambulance, used in both services. Swords and sabres for 
real service are exhibited, which have been submitted to a 
test more severe than ever was applied,to the far-famed Toledo. 
Each blade is fixed in a machine moved by strong elliptical 
springs, which are drawn together by a lever and chain. By 
detaching the chain suddenly, the sword blade is struck flatways 
with the force of four men on an iron table. This test is 
applied to both sides of the blade, after which it is similarly 
struck edgeways on to a block of wood. There are among the 
models of the fortifications from the War Office, one of London, 
by Colonel Shafto Adair, showing how the metropolis may be 
defended by forts, redoubts, and continuous lines, measuring 
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50 miles and 430 yards. The estimated cost of this work 
is £4,136,125. 

The Lords of the Admiralty are large exhibitors, and show 
models representing the old and modern methods of launching 
ships. There is also a series of sixteen models representing the 
progress of naval architecture, from the first ship of the royal 
navy, 1488, to the present time. There are models of the 
Queen’s yacht, a beautifully finished model of the Warvior, 
exhibiting in their minutest details all her graceful lines, her 
rigging and equipments. Were we to dwell on all that is inter- 
esting in the military and naval appliances and engineering, 
a whole volume of the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW would not 
suffice to enter into the details. 

We cannot, however, forbear directing the reader’s attention 
to a life-boat made of canvas, with inclosed india-rubber 
inflatable cylinders, by Mr. Halkett. The inclosed curved 
cylinders when distended become the sides and ends of the 
boat. The model can be rolled up like a spare sail, can be 
inflated in ten minutes, and safely carry 100 persons, with 
fourteen days’ provisions and water. A Macintosh boat cloak 
weighing seven pounds, for crossing rivers in exploring expe- 
ditions, of the same construction, is also exhibited. 

In civil engineering and building contrivances, which com- 
prise bridges, viaducts, tunnels, canals, piers, lighthouses, docks, 
harbours, coffer-dams, water-works, England it is plain surpasses 
all the world. The models which specially attract the visitor, as 
the models of the Saltash and Chepstow bridges, and the bridge 
over the Tamar, sufficiently prove this. There are in this 
department contrivances of all sorts for dealing with ships 
in harbours. Mr. Edwin Clark shows a model of his hydraulic 
lift, as erected at the Victoria Docks, by which a vessel is 
altogether raised out of the water, and cradled on a shallow 
pontoon, upon which it is floated. There are also models of 
zinc roofs, gutters, cisterns, sash bars, casements, speaking pipes, 
church and cottage windows, ete. 

For agricultural implements, also, England bears off the 
bell, and can only in some respects be approached by America. 
Nearly 150 agricultural implement makers have taken the 
opportunities here afforded for the display of their goods. There 
are barrows, bone-mills, chaff-cutters, drawing and drilling ma- 
chines, hauling implements, machines for tillage, weeding, and 
harvesting all kinds of crops. 

To any one who has regularly visited the shows of the 
Agricultural Society, and the shows of the Smithfield Club, 
nothing very new will appear in the principle, but many 
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minor improvements have been introduced which cause these 
implements to work with greater economy and efficiency. The 
making of agricultural implements must be a great source of 
wealth to England, for there is scarcely a European country that 
has not purchased these mechanical inventions in large quanti- 
ties. They have been exported to Egypt, to Turkey, to Hun- 
gary, to Germany, and to France. 

In nothing, perhaps, has England made greater progress since 
1851, than in furniture and decoration. In the solidity and sound- 
ness of our sideboards, tables, chairs, sofas, and ottomans, we 
have for more than a century transcended all competitors. But 
within the last twenty years we have made immense progress in 
the more attractive, delicate, and classic features of the upholsterer’s 
and cabinet-maker’s art. Our designers, our carvers, our gilders, 
our inlayers, our wood-stainers and polishers, have all, during the 
last decade, sedulously studied classic models, and have deeply 
pondered on the effects of colour, form, shape, and delicate 
shading. So early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
there was in France an irresistible and premature tendency 
in the nation to luxurious industry ; but this tendency with us 
has been of late growth. Our neighbours have been more sen- 
sual and self-indulgent than we have been. ‘The nation in 
which the manufacture of tapestry preceded that of broad cloth, 
exceeded us so far back as the days of Henry IV. in the 
manufacture of fine earthenware, porcelain, Venetian glass, and 
the finer linens and cambrics ; but in all these things, except the 
last, we now transcend them, and even in cambrics we can 
equal them. In the solidity, the comfort, and the durability of 
our domestic furniture, we have for more than a century sur- 
passed the French ; in the decoration of luxurious furniture, and 
in the knicknackeries of the boudoir, they were our masters. 
But this superiority now no Jonger continues. The sideboard of 
Jackson and Graham, their wardrobe, their ebony cabinet, 
their decoration for the end of a room in the style of Louis 
XVI, as well as the noble sideboard, tables, and cabinets of 
Gillow, Morant, Wertheimer, and Trollope, prove that in what 
may be called tasteful, luxurious, and ornamental industry, 
we now exceed the French. The inventive powers of the 
French, while we were employing our ingenuity in the improve- 
ment of flint glass, so necessary to science, to navigation, and 
to astronomy, and to the perfection of achromatic telescopes, were 
turned in the direction of luxury—to mirrors, millinery, beds and 
tapestry. In millinery and tapestry, indeed, the French hold 
their superiority ; but in the last thirteen or fourteen years, more 


especially in the last eleven years, we have distanced them 
in ornamental furniture. 
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In the toy and trinket portions of jewellery, in chiseling 
silver, or twisting gold thread into filigrams,—in that portion 
of jewellery which the French learned and imitated from the 
Venetians, they gained a superiority which we did not care 
to rival; but since the taste for fighter articles has been 
in vogue, it is found that British workmen can execute the 
lightest and most filaceous work in the precious metals, just as 
well and as tastefully as the French. In solid jewellery, 
whether for workmanship or design, no Continental nation can 
approach the specimens exhibited in the British nave by 
Garrard, Hancock, Hunt and Roskell, Lambert,, Howell and 
James, and Elkington. To specify all that is admirable and 
tasteful in the articles displayed by these six firms, would 
require a volume. In passing from this subject, we may 
observe, that while some of the productions of Emanuel are 
tasteful, we cannot justly apply this epithet to his combination 
of jewellery in ivory and gold. 

There can be no doubt that thirty, or even five-and-twenty | 
years ago, the French surpassed us in the finer sorts of porcelain, 
whether we regard form or colour, and that in the painting of 
porcelain they had attained a still more decided superiority. 
This has now passed away. Unaided by Government grants and 
subsidies, as in the case of Sevres and Dresden, and other impe- 
rial and royal establishments, the British manufacturer has shot 
a-head of all competitors, and distanced every rival nation. 
Copeland and Minton, Kerr and Binns, Sir James Duke and 
Nephews, have succeeded in producing breakfast, dinner, and tea 
and coffee services, which, for design, colour, and fineness, and 
delicacy of tint in the painting, are perfect gems. The déetiner 
service, in the mauve tint, in the opinion of many surpasses the 
best of the Sevres works. The drawing of the figures in the 
enamels shown in these cases is admirable. Some of the French 
hypercritics urge that these improvements in jewellery and 
porcelain are owing to the labour and taste of French workmen, 
who were driven here by the events of February, 1848. But to 
these critics Messrs. Hancock, Messrs. Daniel, and Messrs. Rose, 
of Coalport, Shropshire, reply in the Times that they have no 
French in their employment; and from all that we can learn 
from other sources, there are but two French workmen, of a high 
degree of merit, in the jewellery and porcelain arts, and these 
excellent workmen are equalled by scores of Englishmen in the 
same crafts. It is impossible, of course, in the bird’s-eye glance 
taken in a single sheet of a review, to give an idea of the stupen- 
dous commercial, manufacturing, and artistical resources of our 
country ; but this is manifest to any unprejudiced observer, that 
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no people has invented so much that is useful and necessary to 
man as the British race. Within these walls are her raw mate- 
rials, her substances used for food, her animal and vegetable 
substances used in manufactures, her railway plant, her manu- 
facturing machines and tools, her clocks and watches (in which 
the greatest improvements have been made), her mathematical 
instruments, her achromatic telescopes, her cottons, her cutlery, 
and her silks, equalling in beauty of design and colour, and 
surpassing in cheapness, the silks of France. Nor is it only 
these little islands that appear to advantage in this Exhibition. 
The British colonies, from the Bahamas to Western Australia, 
show to the greatest advantage. The show of wines from 
Western Australia is very extensive. Some of the Albany wine 
grown in this colony was recently sent to the district of the 
Rhine, where the Hocheimer is produced, and forty gentlemen 
assembled to test its merits. Of these three were reverend 
fathers of the Church, and thirty-seven wine-merchants, and the 
. unanimous opinion was that the Australian was superior to any 
of the Rhine wines. The Kurrawan wine in Australia is also 
very fine. Jamaica displays her Jamboline liqueur, equal to 
Maraschino—and Victoria a tall pyramid, intended to represent 
the bulk of gold exported to Europe, amounting to more than 
800 tons. 

Restricted in space, we must now address ourselves to the 
foreign courts, and first in point of variety and interest is unques- 
tionably France. There are no less than 5,495 exhibitors from 
France, Algeria, and her colonies ; and it must be admitted that, 
in the natural productions of her soil, our nearest Continental 
neighbour takes a very high place indeed. Her wines from 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, Champagne, and the banks of the Rhone ; 
her figs, her grapes, her olives and pomegranates, her flax, her 
hemp, her madder and tobacco, her mineral ores, her chemical 
substances, her various grains, seeds, and vegetable productions, 
prove her to be one of the richest and most favoured lands on 
the face of the habitable globe. Yet, notwithstanding the rare 
superiority of the French soil, the agricultural and horticultural 
skill of England have enabled us to confront and overcome our 
disadvantages of climate, and by natural and artificial means to 
produce 20 per cent. more in quantity from an equal surface of 
ground than a more favoured soil. Our superiority in all that 
is solidly and extensively useful in manufactures is apparent in 
this Exhibition. It may be admitted that the French exceed us 
in bronzes, in the manufacture of bedsteads, in perfumed essences 
and extracts, in dried fruits, in vinegar, in wines, in conserves, in 
men and women’s gloves, in cosmetics, shaving soaps, and 
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sauces, and in most things that minister to personal luxury and 
sensuous gratification; but in the simple, the solid, and the 
useful, England has done more for the real wants of her people, 
and for the necessities of the world, we are proud to think, than 
any one among the nations of the earth. The French are accus- 
tomed, since the days of Napoleon, to call us a nation of shop- 
keepers ; but to any one who observes the arrangement of the 
French court, it will be apparent that the French are, in all their 
little arrangements of packing and stowing, much more of a 
nation of shopkeepers than the English. Observe how neatly 
their gloves and ladies’ shoes are sorted, how artistically their 
fans, fancy jewellery, and filagree work are disposed ; how clas- 
sically their shawls are draped and folded on dummies, and how 
dexterously the cards and makers’ names of the articles are 
affixed. If ever there was a nation boutiquiere on earth it is, 
par excellence, the French. We are a great trading nation, a 
nation of merchants; but the French are, in every sense, a 
nation of shopkeepers, and of small shopkeepers. There is no 
language spoken in ‘their’ court but French, at which, unlike 
M. Assolant, we express no surprise. Every educated person in 
England understands French, tant bien que mal; but few, 
indeed, are the French who understand English, and still fewer 
those who speak it. Our Gallic exhibitors, with whom on every 
occasion we conversed, are, for the most part, a good-humoured 
and good-natured set, gay and galliard, bearing philosophically 
their momentary expatriation from their brilliant wetropolis ; 
but their refrain always is, like the character in Les Précieuses 
of Moliere, regret for their beloved Paris. ‘C’est wn admirable 
liew que Paris; il s’y passe cent choses tous les jowrs, qu'on 
ignore & Londres, quelque spirituelle quon puisse étre 
Every one of the 5,495 French exhibitors would say, in the words 
of Mascarille, ‘ Pour moi je tiens que hors Paris, il n’y a point 
de salut pour les honnétes gens. 

Next to the French court in interest undoubtedly comes the 
Austrian. It invites attention by the excellence and the variety 
of its products. There are about 1,500 exhibitors. The strength 
of the Austrian court lies chiefly in the multiplicity of raw pro- 
ducts. The display of wines is an important feature, as the 
annual produce of Austria reaches 412,000,000 of imperial 
gallons. Austria also comes out well in crystal candelabra, of 
which a magnificent pair is placed on the steps of the court, and 
at the entrance is a superb collection of silver-frosted glass from 
Bohemia. The paintings on the Austrian porcelain are well 
deserving of notice for their tone and colour, and the beauty of 
the drawing. There are also some admirably made gold chains, 
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some fine specimens of artistic bookbinding, some beautifully cut 
glass, and one of the finest collections of maps and charts. The 
musical instruments, too, are very fine, particularly the monster 
brass instruments. 

In the Zollverein our countrymen will chiefly be arrested by 
the Dresden china, which five-and-thirty or forty years ago was 
considered unique. Now our British workmen surpass it. There 
are in the Saxon court some fine looking-glasses, with china 
frames, and a set of drawers with china doors, ornamented with 
small paintings. 

Russia does not come out so well in this Exhibition as might 
be expected. One of the finest works in the nave is the ebony 
cabinet, sent by the Empress of Russia. Near is a small table, 
the top of which is of lapis-lazuli, and an immense candelabra in 
jasper, which it took ten years to work up and polish. In a 
glass case on the right is the golden’Bible from the Izak Church, 
printed in old Sclavonic. It is bound in the precious metals, 
and studded over with turquoises, amethysts, and diamonds. In 
the Italian court there is abundant evidence of art and taste. 
Some of the mosaics are very admirable. 

The Roman court is separate from that of Italy, and it has 
been daily crowded by fervent Romanists and supporters of the 
Pope’s temporal authority from every part of the three kingdoms. 
At the entrance is a bust, presenting the coarse and vulgar 
features of Cardinal Wiseman, somewhat toned down by the 
flattering gnd too favourable sculptor. There is also a breviary, 
with its ebony case, which also forms a reading desk, a present 
from the Pope to the Cardinal. Mr. Storey, an American 
sculptor, has sent two fine groups from his studio at Rome, one 
a Cleopatra, the other a Sibyl. In the Classical temple, deco- 
tated by Mr. Owen Jones, in the Roman department, there are 
shown some tinted works of sculpture. Into the vexata questio 
of colouring statues we have not here space to enter; but not- 
withstanding the beauty of Mr. Gibson’s Venus, our own bias, 
and all the traditions of art, incline us to prefer untinted marble. 
In taking leave of the Roman court we may, in passing, remark 
that there seems no very cordial feeling, which is not to be 
wondered at, between the exhibitors in the general Italian 
department and the 50 exhibitors in the Roman court. The 

urely Italian court, as contradistinguished from the Roman, is 

ked on with a fond and sympathising partiality, because 
we identify it with the unity and independence of Italy. Here 
may be found busts of Victor Emmanuel, of Garibaldi, of Cavour, 
of Cialdini, and of other patriots and national soldiers. Over 
these all classes of our countrymen and countrywomen fondly 
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linger. The courts of Spain and Portugal scarcely represent the 
productive power of these lands; but, on the other hand, there 
is much to see in the courts of Holland, Switzerland, and 
Denmark, and something even to observe in the court devoted 
to Turkey. It is now necessary that we should say a few words 
as to what the correspondent of the Patrie, M. Busquet, calls 
‘the Refreschment Roums’ The English room is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Morrish. In this we ventured on a ham 
sandwich and a glass of what was by complaisance called sherry. 
The sandwich, a single one, appeared to have been cut for 
twenty-four hours. The bread was tough and dough-baked, and 
the ham hard, salt, and coriaceous. As to the so-called sherry it 
was the vilest of compounds, somewhat resembling methy- 
lated spirits of wine. For this miserable fare 9d. was charged. 
In the refreshment-room of M. Viellard there is more pretension. 
He is a Frenchman, who obtains his vegetables daily from Paris, 
his filets de beuf from Frankfort, and his wines from the 
Continent. It is said in the guide-books that hot soup and a 
cold dinner are supplied at half-a-crown a head at this, the 
French department. The fact is not so. The writer of these 
lines, accompanied by a friend, applied for such a dinner on the 
17th of June, but was informed that nothing hot was served, 
and that he could only dine by the carte. A galantine de 
volaille was then ordered for two, which was so dry and 
flavourless, that, after tasting a mouthful, the writer’s friend 
could not proceed further. Chicken and ham were ordered 
instead, which were tolerable, and ultimately a mayonnaise 
of lobster, which was passable. The charge for this lunch 
was 8s. 8d. 3s. of which were for a bottle of ordinary 
Burgundy, which was not placed on the table for a quarter of 
an hour after the cold meat, though ordered at the same time. 
The attendance was indifferent, and there was a scarcity of knives, 
forks, and plates. 

And now, having given this bird’s-eye view of the building, 
and some of its principal contents, we cannot choose but come 
to the conclusion that all the nations will, at the close of 1862, 
have learned something from each other, and each will have 
gained more or less by this second World’s Show, where the 
whole circle of the habitable globe is represented. One thing 
is clear, that in the industry of utility the pre-eminence of 
England is undoubted, whilst in the industry of luxury and 
taste, and of the highest art, our country also occupies the 
highest place. For the demonstration of this truth we are 
indebted to one whose removal from our midst we all mourn! 
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Ovr American cousins are sinking deeper in debt and deeper in 
trouble. Long since, bitter peace—the peace that comes from con- 
quest—was said to be at hand. But though many thousand families 
have put on mourning, and property to be reckoned by millions 
has been given to the sea or the flames, the prospect still seems 
to be, that more blood will be shed, and more property will be 
destroyed. 

So is it, and so will it ever be, where material prosperity is accepted 
as the most certain index of social elevation. It is a decree more 
stable than the laws which govern the heavens or the earth, that 
the power which brings happiness to nations shall be at its base a 
moral and religious power. The strength which is not that kind 
of strength may flourish for a while, but there is a Nemesis that 
will surely be upon its track. To such communities Providence has 
given much, and much is expected from them. Wisely to use their 
gifts would be truly wise. To misuse them is to contract a signal 
guilt, and to ensure a signal retribution. ‘True—all nations are 
at fault in this respect. But it is from this cause that so few 
nations have rest. We do not judge our kinsmen. But we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that the temper which has originated, and 
which still sustains this conflict, is not a temper compatible with 
tranquillity. While it continues, no domestic, no foreign relation, 
can be safe. 

The United States have not only been known as Christian States, 
but their Christianity has been largely of the Puritan type. Recent 
events, however, have shown that other elements have found their 
home and place of rule among the American people. The vine was 
a goodly vine when planted there, but the soil about it has changed 
greatly since that day. 

Such, at least, are our unwelcome impressions. Most earnestly, 
for the sake of liberty, humanity, and religion, do we long to see 
an end to this war, in which the very language spoken should 
suffice to suspend hostilities, by reminding the combatants of their 
common stock and brotherhood. Let them not suppose that the 
civilised world is bestowing any admiration on their achievements. 
It is not doing anything of the sort. To all right-minded men it 
is a spectacle which is simply painful. 


From this topic we pass to one of less gravity. Cambridge has 
just been distinguishing herself, but, like many other folk who get 
upon a stump to blow their own trumpet, not in very honourable 
fashion. The Bishop of Chester, the preacher in connection with 
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the installation of the said Chancellor, after descanting at length 
upon the wonderful fitness of the said Chancellor, turned the atten- 
tion of his auditory to the no less marvellous liberality of the 
University itself, in admitting, by its late reforms, all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects to compete for honours, without reference to creed. 
Now, the Bishop of Chester, as the late head of Christ’s, ought to 
know that the recent reforms have not made an atom of difference 
in this respect. ‘Twenty years ago, aswell as now, both Jew and 
Dissenter could compete for these barren honours; and now, as well 
as twenty years ago, the unfortunate wight who has scrambled to 
the top of the pole is obliged to come down as empty-handed as 
when he went up, if he cannot declare himself a member of the 
Established Church. Of course he has the merit of being fairly 
entitled to the stakes; but what does that avail him, when he is 
passed over, and the stakes are conferred upon some inferior com- 
petitor who is not fit to tie his shoe-strings? These statements of 
the Bishop of Chester are provokingly cool at a time when two out 
of the last three senior wranglers have been excluded from fellow- 
ships and tutorships on the ground of religious conviction. Because 
one gentleman is a Baptist, and the other a member of the Scotch 
Church, the University withholds the usual rewards, and their 
colleges will not even assign them a place at the table of the men 
whom they are fit to teach. With what face, then, can it turn round 
in a place dedicated to the service of God, at a great public gathering, 
and declare itself the most liberal university in the world? The 
Bishop of Chester knows, as well as any one else, that beyond the 
mere degree, the Dissenting graduate has no more chance of suc- 
ceeding to any office of trust, power, or emolument in the University 
than he has of being appointed Queen’s Almoner, or Comptroller of 
Her Majesty’s Household. 

All this undue blowing of trumpets has, however, induced Mr. 
Bouverie to endeavour to keep the University to its word. He has 
given notice of his intention to move the admission of Dissenters to 
fellowships. Mr. Newdegate, by way of taking the ground from 
under his feet, answered in the old strain, ‘Dissenters cannot be 
‘fellows, because fellows govern colleges, and colleges are, for the 
‘most part, religious foundations connected with the Established 
‘Church.’ Now, fellows, by any rights they exercise as fellows, do 
not govern colleges. It is true the governing board is selected from 
their body; but each, upon his election, is obliged to qualify himself 
by declaring that he is in communion with the Establishment. Mr. 
Newdegate might have used the same argument to exclude Dissenters 
from degrees. ‘ Dissenters cannot be graduates, because graduates 
‘govern colleges.’ The plea is as monstrous as the intolerance it 
would defend. We hope Mr. Bouverie’s motion will have the effect 
of making the conduct of the University square with its professions. 
If so, the Bishop of Chester will not have preached his sermon in 
vain. 
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Secularia ; or Surveys on the Mainstream of History. By Samven 
Lucas, M.A., late of Queen’s College, Oxford. London: John 
Murray. 1862.—Mr. Lucas regards the phrase ‘ Stream of History,’ 
as being no mere figure of speech, but ‘the best expression of our 
‘modern consciousness that the -urrent of human affairs is con- 
‘tinuous, and that it moves in a certain definite direction.’ He has 
placed himself at different parts or stages of this stream, and has 
endeavoured to survey them with keen eyes and with large mind. 
He has, moreover, not merely examined sundry parts, but has 
endeavoured in the same spirit to survey the whole, and by so doing, 
to ascertain both the principal contributories to the stream and its 
gm outfall. Hence, ‘Secularia,’ or Studies of the Ages. His 

ook contains some other things, however, besides Secularia pro- 
perly so called; as, for example, the two studies, ‘The Revolution 
‘of 1688, and its Historian,’ and ‘The Hohenzollern Stage of Hero- 
‘worship.’ These are respectively criticisms on Lord Macaulay and 
Mr. Carlyle, rather than investigations of the epochs they have so 
fully discussed. All the other papers bear with manifest directness 
upon the author’s aim. We have first ‘A Comparison of Ancient 
‘and Modern Revolutions.’ It is wrought out with fulness of 
knowledge, with clear, penetrative, and vigorous thought, and in a 
spirit at once philosophical and scientific. We take it for the essay 
upon which Mr. Lucas has expended most labour, and which best 
exhibits his aims and convictions. It discusses and illustrates the 
two chief laws which govern revolutions, namely, the Law of Deve- 
lopment, and the Law of Equalization, and endeavours to anticipate 
in some part something of their future action. The essay entitled 
‘ Revivalists,’ shows the error of trying to adapt the institutions of 
past epochs to more recent circumstances. We have an instructive 
and glowing essay on ‘The Coming of the Armada,’ and very able 
papers on ‘The English Alternative of 1640-41—Old or New 
‘England,’ ‘The New England Theocracy,’ on ‘Some Prepara- 
‘tives of the American Revolt,’ and on ‘ Revolutions in Progress 
‘and Prospect—1862.’ A moment’s consideration of the wealth 
and diversity of the fields of the author’s inquiries, will at once 
justify our confession that we find it impossible to offer here any 
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adequate criticism of the work. We can only say of it, that it has 
afforded us pleasure and instruction in the reading, that it is highly 
thoughtful and suggestive, but is, perhaps, less effective as a whole 
through the wide diversities of the parts. The criticisms on Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle are candid, discriminating, and just. 
Mr. Lucas has exhibited singularly well the theory of the former on 
the manner in which history should be written, and the consequent 
defects of the history he has produced. The burlesque extravagance 
of Carlyle in that glorious monstrosity, ‘The History of Frederick 
‘the Great,’ is well drawn, and sufficiently laughed at. On the 
former work this is Mr. Lucas’s conclusion: ‘ What a triumph that, 
‘with all these blemishes, great and small, Lord Macaulay has 
‘given us a book which will not only live, but which threatens by 
‘its fascination ‘‘ to supersede history.”” What a grasp it evinces; 
‘what a light it sheds frequently on the obscurest data; what a 
‘welcome shock it gives to our torpid recollections. No one now 
‘living could have written five such volumes; and if we have 
‘remembered that we had to perform a critic’s duty, we must not 
‘forget that we have to record a nation’s gratitude. As a source 
‘of enjoyment it has been eagerly acknowledged; it is read, and it 
‘ will be re-read ; it will go down to posterity ; it will pass to distant 
‘nations and to foreign climes, and it will be a «riua és dei,—but 
‘it is not the History of England.’ 

In the Survey of the Present—‘ Revolutions in Progress’—we are 
happy to notice incidentally that so thoughtful and philosophical a 
writer and inquirer as Mr. Lucas, shares our incredulity as to the 
redintegration of the American Union, and that he anticipates 
eventual, but certain and vast advantages from the inevitable revi- 
sion of the European Treaties of 1815. 


A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall. 1862.—Mr. Bourne has produced a very 
watery, diffuse, and gossiping book on a very solid and noble sub- 
ject. He evidently does not subscribe to the dogma that circum- 
stances make men; yet he has expended much more space on Sir 
Philip Sidney’s circumstances than on Sir Philip himself. Admira- 
tion alone, however ardent, will not keep one going through better 
than five hundred pages ; there must be fuel as well as flame, unless 
the flame is to degenerate into flicker, and cease to be called fire. 
Sir Philip Sidney, Zwmen familie sue, was born at Penshurst, in 
Kent, in November, 1554. By both parents he was of distinguished 
descent, and was surrounded from the first with the best and hap- 
piest influences of home. He got through a creditable, but by no 
means a very brilliant schooling under Ashton, of Shrewsbury— 
Shrewsbury school ranking at that time as the first in England. In 
his fourteenth or fifteenth year we find him at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; that he was accounted an ‘apt and diligent scholar,’ though, 
like abundance of other ‘ apt and diligent scholars,’ he did not think 
it worth while to take a degree. Having left the University, he 
spent two or three years travelling in France, Germany, and Italy, 
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and formed, in the course of his tour, some friendships and many 
acquaintanceships among the most distinguished men of his time, 
especially with the Huguenot Languet. He was in Paris at the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and we find that everywhere he saw 
much, purposely laid himself out to gain the greatest possible 
experience during the time at his disposal, and returned to England 
and the court of Elizabeth, in his twenty-first year, a ripe scholar, 
a cultivated man of the world, an accomplished cavalier, a wary and 
sagacious but bold statesman. He had not been long here when 
he was despatched on an embassy to Rodolph, the new Emperor of 
Germany (1577), and acquitted himself so well as to gain praise 
from his august employer. Returned from this second visit to the 
Continent, he spent a good deal of unprofitable time at court, was 
alternately smiled on and frowned on according to Elizabeth’s good 
pleasure, engaged in a foolish flirtation, began to occupy himself 
with literary composition, and at the same time continued to be a 
close observer of European politics. In 1583 he was married to a 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, and when, some two years 
later, there broke out the long-pending storm in the Netherlands, 
Sir Philip Sidney acquitted himself so well that no man could have 
done better. After successfully defending Flushing (of which he 
had been made governor), and capturing Axel against great odds, 
he fought at Zutphen with such results as have alone redeemed that 
field from the common-place hewing and confusion of myriads of 
forgotten battles. 

Mr. Bourne has included in his memoir an account of Sir Philip’s 
writings, and has given considerable extracts from them, especially. 
from the ‘ Arcadia.’ He praises abundantly, but has so much to 
say ‘about and about’ them and their surroundings, their acci- 
dents, associations, and the like, that an appreciative and critical 
examination he has either not attempted or has been unable to find 
room for. We do not think that the time was inopportune for a 
biography of Sidney, and we are sorry not to give higher praise to 
the pages before us, than to say they contain at least the principal 
materials for it. 


American Dis- Union: Constitutional or Unconstitutional? A reply 
to Mr. James Spence. By Cuartzs Ep. Rawuirs, Jun. London: 
Hardwicke. 1862.—In his very able book, ‘The American Union,’ 
Mr. Spence has maintained that secession is a constitutional right. 
Mr. Rawlins entertains a precisely opposite conviction, and dis- 
charges his conscience by publishing this work to say so. In every 
way but one, it does him infinite credit. He is not a wholesale 
admirer of America, endeavours (and not unsuccessfully) to judge 
impartially, writes with great knowledge and mastery of the subject, 
and writes always clearly, vigorously, and well. In reading his 
pages one is irresistibly tempted into the impertinence of personali- 
ties. He compels us to be perfectly certain that he is generally to 
be found pretty wide awake, that he is never known to shirk the 
matutinal cold bath, that he must enjoy abundant health and a 
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strongly equable, if not occasionally exuberant, flow of animal 
spirits. In fact, he makes us sorry not to agree with him wholly, and 
reminds us, while we say so, of the feeling experienced by Tom Trou- 
bridge, when offered Frank Maberly’s ‘ratty hand ’—that it would be 
pleasanter to shake hands with him than to fight him.’ All which con- 
ciliation of good-will, however, does not convince us that Mr. Rawlins 
has been successful in his argument. Granting his premises to have 
the meaning he attaches to them, his conclusion is unassailable; but 
he has put into those premises, so far as we can judge (and they 
are far from new to us), more than most men will admit they 
contain. From his own standpoint he is right; from ours he is 
wrong. What Hamilton, and Madison, and Jay said is one thing ; 
and what was the construction really put upon their Constitution by 
the Federated States themselves, we certainly regard as a different 
thing. Indeed, notwithstanding all the advantages under which 
it was drawn up, that Constitution is an inherently inconsistent 
document. Nothing, we believe, would have made the several consent- 
ing States agree to that which Mr. Rawlins maintains that Hamilton 
meant; nor would anything but a change in his phraseology, which 
they would at once have repudiated, have made them at that time 
even see what he meant. But surely the time is either wholly gone 
by, or is not yet nearly come, for a discussion of the question which 
Mr. Rawlins has answered. Whether certain formulas of expression 
do or do not contain a given significance, has now come to matter 
but little. There is a higher law than even the Constitution of the 
Federated States, and to that the Secessionists have made their 
appeal. We doubt, indeed, whether Mr. Rawlins has not himself 
virtually given up his brief even in his first chapter, resolving the 
question, as he does in effect, into one of expediency. 

Essays ; ITistorical and “Biographical, Political and Social, Literary 
and Scientific. By Hucn Mitier. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1862.—This volume is a 
reprint of articles selected from the many hundreds of Hugh Miller’s 
editorial contributions to the Witness newspaper. ‘They are edited 
and prefaced by Mr. Peter Bayne, who seems to us to exaggerate 
their merits. They are concerned with as wide a variety of topics 
as one would expect from the circumstances of their production, and 
show powers of thought and expression such as the public has 
long been accustomed to associate with the name of their most 
lamented author. They resemble his more finished compositions, but 
do not equal them, though as newspaper articles they undoubtedly 
deserve high rank. 


Galileo Galilei ; sa Vie, son Procés, et ses Contemporains. D’apres 
des Documents Originaux. Par Puimarere Professeur 
au Collége de France. Paris: Poulet-Malassis. 1862.—Availing 
himself of the researches of Von Remusat and others, Professor 
Chasles has produced a succinct, graphic, and most interesting life 
of Galileo, such as we have long been in want of. He belongs, 
however, to what one may describe as the school of disenchanters. 
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He proves, and proves overwhelmingly, that the Galileo of that 
immortal EF pur st muove, is not the Galileo of history, but only of 
admiring fiction. Sorrowfully but sternly—compelled, as we are 
obliged to believe, simply by the exigencies of the ascertained facts 
—he exhibits the whole man; his inconsistencies; the absolute 
pusillanimity with which he shrank back from the glory he coveted 
because of the inconveniences, rather than the dangers, with which 
it was accompanied; the suppleness with which he sought to be all 
things to all men, deceiving few besides himself; the rashness he 
so frequently combined with fear; and the most deliberate and 
protracted dishonesty with which he denied the whole truth of the 
science he had been sent from God to teach. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, we still love and venerate Galileo. He rendered immense 
service to the world, though sometimes half in spite of himself. 
Professor Chasles will pain not a few by unveiling, as he has done, 
the other half of the statue. He is not blind to its glorious beauty 
any more than to its shame. He has done well; for he has not only 
sought to be faithful to irrefutable truth, but has compelled us once 
more to turn over that strange problem of human contradictions, 
that seeming enormity in God’s creation—a moral character most 
weak, and erratic, and cowardly, in combination with an intellect 
that towered immeasurably above the level of its age. 


The Works of Thomas De Quincey. Author’s Edition, with Ilus- 
trations. Vols. IV., V. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black. 1862.—There can be no question that he who would 
possess a really perfect edition of the works of De Quincey, should 
order the edition before us. In type, paper, size, finish, and 
elegance, it leaves nothing to be desired. The second volume, 
containing the ‘Recollections of the Lakes,’ is one for which 
we confess we have more predilection than for many of its fellows. 
No one so weil, or half so well as De Quincey, has told us what 
that Lake Society was, or has made us see so intimately the beauty 
and purity of the lives of the three poets—Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Southey—who gave it the name and place it so long retained 
wherever our literature was known. 

Among the lesser pieces, ‘Murder, as one of the Fine Arts,’ is 
terrible in its power, though it seems to gloat morbidly over the 
frightful crimes with which it is conversant. Happily, we are 
allowed to lose some of the effects of it in a long ride in the 
same volume on the box-seat of the Royal Mail, as it was in the 
days of four-in-hand glory. The ‘Memorials of the Last Days 
‘of Kant’ are full of minute details, which make known to us only a 
small part, and the poorest part, of the great thinker’s life. Besides 
the ‘Last Days of Kant,’ the third volume contains, the ‘Spanish 
Military Nun,’ ‘System of the Heavens, as Revealed by Lord 
‘Rosse’s Telescopes,’ ‘Joan of Arc,’ ‘Modern Superstition,’ and a 
paper as completely characteristic of the writer as any he ever wrote, 
‘The Casuistry of Roman Meals.’ It is full of De Quincey’s 
reiined and minute learning, of suggestion, of elegance that is not 
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without a pleasant familiarity, of strong sense and sound logic, all 
conveyed in his finished and powerful style. The fifth volume 
treats of Shelley, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Keats, Homer, Whig- 
gism, &c. 

The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus ; with his Autobiography. A 
New Translation, by the late,Rev. Roserr Tram, D.D., M.R.T.A. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by Isaac Taytor, Esq. Lllustrated by 
Seventy-five Engravings on Steel, from Drawings made in Palestine 
expressly for this work. London: Houlston & Wright. 1862. 
—We scarcely know in what fashion best to speak of this book, 
being assured that many of our readers will turn to the next page 
as soon as they have read but the first half of its title. Flavius 
Josephus is a name of power, just as morphea, laudanum, and 
the like, are drugs of power. You take down Whiston’s 
‘ Josephus,’ and read any — of it, chosen at random, to a restless 
patient addicted to wakefulness, and if such patient is just strong 
enough not to be driven distracted at hearing the sound thereof, you 
infalibly produce first the quiet of a man trying to find out a 
puzzle, then a perplexed stupor, and finally the profound sleep 
in which nature takes thankful refuge from Whiston and Josephus 
both alike. Gently spoken, Josephus, as known to most men, 
is a bore of the first magnitude. You can neither get rid of him 
nor tolerate him. He oppresses you insufferably. You cannot 
help wishing now and then that he had either never been born, or 
had perished with Livy’s lost ‘Decades.’ You are occasionally even 
touched with retrospective sympathy for what is not unnaturally 
supposed to have Tein the long-protracted martyrdom of the 
translator. And yet all this time it is not Josephus, but that same 
translator who should have been denounced as a bore and as 
something even worse. For, instead of translating that mag- 
nificent old Jew, he has only dug up a skeleton, and presented 
us with a calf-bound sarcophagus of bones. In fact, those who 
know Josephus only through Whiston’s version, may rest assured 
that they do not know him at all; that Josephus was not only 
not the overloaded writer, staggering under what his shrivelled, 

archment-covered, and ill-jointed limbs were never made to bear, 
ut, so far from this, was a strong man, full of life, and grace, and 
force, and motion. He not only possessed every accomplishment 
befitting the combination of priestly and princely rank, but en- 
grafted these upon a nature which, in everything but the highest 
qualities of earnest sincerity, was singularly affluent both in the 
variety of its endowments and in the extent to which they 
were possessed. He lived in times, and was the spectator and par- 
ticipator in actions and events, which might well have ‘created a 
‘soul under the ribs of death;’ yet to most of his English readers 
he has been made to appear little better than a high-tempered 
and harsh old man, labouring impotently under the burden of 
perplexing and most wearying speech. Of all who have reason to 
complain of this—and their name is legion—Josephus is surely 
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chief. As seen in the pages of the Rev. William Whiston, he 
is scarcely more like himself than is his own mummy like 
Sesostris the Great. Under these circumstances, if for no other 
reason than that they love justice and fair play, our readers 
will welcome the assurance that this wrong has begun to be 
righted. The most necessary step towards its complete recti- 
fication has now been taken; and what remains beyond will only be 
a question of time. Doubtless, the just prejudices of a century 
will not be overcome in a day, and the most able and by very far 
the most important and valuable of the non-canonical Jewish 
authors, will have to wait some time before he regains the rank he 
claims and deserves. What is called ‘The Testimony’ of Josephus, 
we have no hesitation in giving up as the dishonest interpolation of 
an annotator who thought, as many others have thought, that 
Christian truth might occasionally be served by falsehood. Thus 
victimized by others’ dishonesty, and proved incontestably to have 
had a rather full share of frailty of his own, Josephus has 
been peculiarly unfortunate, and has had dealt out to him unusually 
hard measure. Add to this the insuperably bad translation by 
Whiston, the value erroneously attributed to him as a witness 
to the historical truth of certain statements in the New Testament, 
the interest of a shallow, and the amusement and indifference of a 
more learned scepticism in endeavouring to discredit him altogether, 
and we cannot wonder that his name has become something like a 
synonym for antiquated Dryasdust, whose discoursings we rele- 
gate to the attic, and can scarcely ever be persuaded to hear. Be it 
known then, that in the edition before us we have a noble vindica- 
tion for Josephus, and that in his own words. His ‘Jewish 
‘War’ has been translated by Dr. Traill in such a manner that, 
while more literal than any preceding version, it glows with all the 
life and moves with all the ease and force of original narration. 
‘We expected much, but we have found more. The strength, 
the learning, the vivid earnestness and feeling of the author 
himself are seen in their entire freshness; and without the small- 
est exaggeration, incredible as it may seem, the translation 
arouses strong interest, enchains the attention, and deserves a 
thousand times over to supplant the version which has so long and 
so unhappily been in general use. The plates are new and au- 
thentic, are illustrations in every sense, and are admirably an- 
notated by Mr. Isaac Taylor. It is manifest that the work has been 
produced at a vast expense. It contains within itself everything 
which can give it value or facilitate its use. We may cordially 
commend it to our readers as one which is pre-eminently deserving 


of high success. 


The Book-Hunter, &. By Joun Hut Burton. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1862.—In his advertisement 
to this volume Mr. Burton tells us that it owes its existence to a 
concurrence of accidents. ‘The author had the honour of contri- 


*buting to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” some sketches of the ways of 
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‘book-collectors, scholars, literary investigators, desultory readers, 
‘and other persons whose pursuits revolve round books and litera- 
‘ture. Some friendly criticisms having induced him to reflect on 
‘what he had written, he saw, as will generally happen in such 
‘cases, that, were he to go over the ground again, he would find 
‘much that he would desire to alter, and many things that might be 
‘added.’ He resolved, accordingly, to re-cast and expand the whole 
of his materials, new and old, and the result is what to every lover 
of books, especially of old books, will be pronounced one of the 
most charming and almost priceless little volumes he ever read. 
Everything really interesting to the book-hunter here finds place. 
We have the choicest anecdotes, the most interesting information, 
the best descriptions, and not a page without its quaint humour or 
its fine and racy common sense. It is positively a book to make one 
feel Epicurean in its own department, but, still better, does at least 
something to satisfy the cravings it provokes. Our wealthier 
dilettanti should be grateful for the information that a very few 
copies of it have been printed on large paper for their especial 
behoof. ‘The artist to whom we are indebted for the head and tail- 
pieces and for the initial capitals, is surely one whose work we shall 
meet with again. 


Poems: The Legend of the Golden Ring, &. By W. Ketynack 
Date. Second Edition. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
1862.—The title of this too smartly got-up book is almost wholly a 
misnomer. We are not sure there is not one poem in it, but as- 
suredly there are not two; and even the one hovers so doubtfully 
between the distinctive regions of speech that we must be excused 
for the charitable indecision which leads us to assign to it no certain 
allocation. The pseudo-sublime and the truly ridiculous are fre- 
quently but different words for the same thing; e. g. :— 


‘Lord! what is man? a poor blind moth of time, 
A fading leaf, an animated clod ; 
A spirit dower’d with faculties sublime, 
A beam of Deity, a spark of God! 
A demon trembling on damnation’s brim ; 
A younger brother of the seraphim!’ 


Yet these ‘Poems’ have reached a second edition. De gustibus. 


Dreamland ; with other Poems. By W. Cuartes Kent, Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Longman & Co. 1862.—‘ Dreamland’ consists of a 
‘series of poems delineating the great masters of English song, each 
‘in the locality haunted by his memory and everlastingly associated 
‘with his fame.’ The other poems are miscellaneous. The author’s 
descriptive powers are superior, and most of his verses are pleasing 
and rhythmical. 


Lays and Poems on Italy. By Francts ALExanpER MAcKay, 
Author of ‘The Crook and the Sword,’ &e. London: Bell & 
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— hundred and sixty well-printed pages of verse such as 


‘Till Pomperant, a traitor 
To country and to King, 
Who join’d with faithless Bourbon 
His felon foe to bring, 
Repell’d the troops with falchion, 
With shield and haughty word, 
Then in the name of Bourbon 
Demands the royal sword.’ 


He who wishes more of the sort knows where to find it. 


Poems and Songs. By Davi Wincate. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1862.—We have read Mr. Wingate’s 
ms and songs with rare pleasure. Gentleness and love, broad 
humour and most healthful laughter, a fine observation of nature 
and the soul of a true poet, are what we find in them. We learn 
from his preface that he is a collier ; and while we very fully agree 
with him that ‘if the book has any merit, apart from whatever that 
‘ fact may suggest, it may live, and that if not, it deserves to die,’ 
we are heartily glad to recognise in every page of it qualities which, 
if anything can, will guarantee for it both life and honour. 


William and Rachel Russell : a Tragedy in Five Acts. By AnpREAs 
Moncu. Translated from the Norwegian by Jonn HeyuicEr Burr. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1862.—The author of this drama has a 
warm admiration for its hero and heroine, and delivers himself of 
= and liberal sentiments with fluency and force. But somehow 

is dramatis persone seem not real; they do not live. It has always 
been permitted the tragedian to exalt himself by the measure of a 
buskin, but Mr. Munch can content himself only with stilts. His 
actors appear in them accordingly, and oblige us to think that if 
they had been less lofty they would have been more natural. We 
find in this tragedy, moreover, no true poetry, nothing like the 
utterance of genuine inspiration. There is strong language, and 
there are some vigorous and well-chosen epithets; but of that 
which differentiates, however indefinably, between poetry proper 
and mere verse, we have not been so happy as to find any. 


Goblin Market, and other Poems. By Curistrxa Rosserti. With 
Two Designs by D. G. Rossert1r. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
1862.—Besides Goblin Market this volume contains some miscel- 
laneous poems and a variety of devotional pieces. All of them are 
marked by beauty and tenderness. They are frequently quaint, and 
sometimes a little capricious. The designs by Mr. Rossetti are rich 
and exquisite. No goblins could leer better or more laughably than 
these ; nor can we imagine anything more felicitous than the mixed 
longing and hesitation portrayed in the face and action of the damsel. 
The poem which the designs illustrate is perhaps the wealthiest in 
expression of any in the volume, as it is also the one which is most 
purely and completely a work of art; but the devotional pieces are 
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those we have liked best, and we are only sorry to have no space to 
quote from them. 

Canada and the Crimea; or, Sketches of a Soldier's Life. From the 
Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranxen, R.E. 
Edited by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. mdon: Longman 
& Co. 1862.—After the usual course of studies at the Royal 
Military College, Woolwich, the late Major Ranken received his 
commission as Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. This was in 
1847, and in his twenty-second year. In 1850 he was ordered with 
his regiment to Canada, and took occasion to visit various parts of 
the United States. In 1854 he returned to England, and in the 
year following volunteered for the Crimea. Before he had been 
there six months, Sebastopol was abandoned, and, in blowing up the 
‘White Buildings,’ Major Ranken met his own death. There was 
something sad and noteworthy in dying thus, after having escaped 
with a whole skin from the second assault on the Redan. In that 
assault Lieutenant Ranken was the leader of ‘the ladder party.’ 
He thought himself slighted in not being specially mentioned in the 
despatch home, describing that most miserable and most fatal busi- 
ness; but, receiving his promotion to a Majority shortly afterwards, 
he wisely abstained from public complaint. Major Ranken was, 
doubtless, a man of more than ordinary piety, and of good average 
intelligence. The impression we gather from the volume is, that he 
might have been happier in the choice of a profession. 

A Family Tour round the Coasts of Spain and Portugal during the 
Winter of 1860-61. By Lady Dunnar, of Northfield. Edinburgh 
and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1862.—The . principal 
novelty in Lady Dunbar’s Fumily Tour is that it shows the possi- 
bility of ‘doing’ the best parts of Spain and Portugal by a lady. 
Her party saw a great deal that has been equally well seen before. 
‘They underwent a good average of jolting and discomfort ; were duly 
impressed with the mingled sublimity and profanity characteristic of 
Spanish religious services; admired Granada; delighted in Seville ; 
and returned to England thanking God for ‘the grace which had 
‘made them to differ.’ If neither a brilliant nor a very original 
and piquant author, Lady Dunbar must at least be an admirable 
travelling companion ; and perhaps one would rather be of her party 
than read her book. Still, the amily Tour is agreeably written ; it 
shows good feeling and good taste; but it is neither remarkable for 
its charity nor altogether faultless in wisdom. Page 182 we find 
amusing. The Spaniards do not appreciate England; we resent 
their prejudices and their bigotry; and we thereupon most woman- 
fully demand, ‘ Do they not deserve to be taught the same lesson we 
‘taught the Chinese lately ?’ 


The Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench ; being Selections from her 
Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the DrEan 
or WestminsteR. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1862.—In 
1768 was born, in Ireland, Melesina Chenevix, destined to become 
doth in person and in character, one of the loveliest women of her 
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time. Her father was the Rev. Philip Chenevix. Both her grand- 
fathers enjoyed Church dignity ; the one being Archdeacon Gervais, 
and the other Bishop of Waterford, formerly Bishop of Killaloe. 
Her childhood was, for a time, singularly unfortunate; and it is 
impossible to read without pain the little we are permitted to know 
of it. Before her fourth birthday she had lost both parents by death, 
and was taken to reside with her paternal grandfather. The good 
bishop was venerable, wealthy, generous, and of constant and active 
piety. He did all in his power for his much-treasured grandchild, 
but that little was not all of it of the best sort. She passed a time 
of silent, childlike, and unutterable misery under a new governess 
and a new nurse, who are thus remembered: ‘A governess whom 
‘I thought o/d—I know not her age—with a very long face, a very 
‘long waist, and a stocking in her hand, which she knitted so perse- 
‘veringly it seemed a part of herself, and a determination to rule 
‘by rigour, to pass nothing, to correct seldom, but then to do it 
‘with effect. The fear and distaste I had for her is indescribable. 
‘It was increased by the arrival of a large, coarse, furious-looking 
‘maid, who, I understood, was to replace my own Ally, the only 
‘remaining creature of the little group, all gentleness and joy, that 
‘I had been used to love. I shall not dwell on the cruelties I suf- 
‘fered, possibly from the best intentions; but they have impressed 
‘me with a deep horror of unkindness to the young, and of all that 
‘is fierce or despotic in every shape.’ Happily, these surroundings 
were broken through. The beauty and health which confinement 
and misery had done their best to destroy, were recovered. Miss 
Chenevix grew up into every grace and charm which could adorn 
even her countrywomen, and was an heiress besides. Early in her 
nineteenth year she was married to Colonel St. George, of Carrick- 
on-Shannon, Ireland, and of Hatley St. Georg., Cambridgeshire. 
About a year passed away in a dream of scarcely chequered delight 
and splendid dissipation. ‘Then came the divine and glorious happi- 
ness of maternity. A mere moment of it, said she who best knew, 
‘would counterbalance the miseries of years. When I looked into 
‘my boy’s face, when I heard him breathe, when I felt the pressure 
‘ of his little fingers, I understood the full force of Voltaire’s decla- 
ration :-— 
Le chef d’ceuvre d’amour est le coour d’une mére.” ’ 


Some time after this it appeared that Mr. St. George’s health was 
seriously undermined, and it was hoped that a visit to Portugal 
might restore it. The hope proved vain, and before she was. two- 
and-twenty the beautiful and happy wife had become a widow. We 
pass a long space. Mrs. St. George gradually recovered from the © 
awful shock and violence of grief, and some years were passed 
chiefly in continental travel, but with the occasional change of a 
visit to Ireland and her tenantry. Both in London and on the 
Continent Mrs. St. George had the entrée to the best and highest 
society. Courts and courtiers, and the most distinguished men and 
women of a most distinguished epoch, were as much known to her as 
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she pleased that they should be. The Duke of Wellington she had 
already several times counted among her guests at Dangan, but 
without discovering his genius. Nelson was more known than 
liked, for he came with the coarse and clever Lady Hamilton, and with 
toady Cornelia Knight for trumpeter. Mrs. St. George met also 
the infamous Count Alexis Orloff, and the sublime Klopstock, and 
dined and danced with all the princes, ministers, and fon then 
knownin Europe. She kept her heart true and free notwithstanding, 
and after some twelve years of widowhood, accepted the hand of a 
lately-called barrister, Mr. Richard Trench. The marriage took 
place at the English Embassy, in Paris, during an interval of peace ; 
but before the honeymoon was well past, war had broken out again, 
and Buonaparte retaliated some real or imaginary injustice of our 
Government by detaining as prisoners all the English then in France. 
Mrs. Trench suffered little besides vexatious inconveniences, and the 
loss, for nearly four years, of much of her husband’s society. Family 
cares happily engaged her more fully, and after awhile there came 
liberty and a return to England. Several children were born to 
Mrs. Trench. Her life grew continuously, it would seem, in moral 
beauty and religious depth; and when she died, in 1827, she left 
almost as many lovers and friends as acquaintances, and five sons, 
who have ceased not to honour her memory and bless her name. 
She was of honourable descent, of the purest fame, had many 
accomplishments and much force as well as refinement of mind, 
and the Dean of Westminster has done what all true sons of other 
mothers will honour him for—opened to us many scenes from a life 
so really beautiful and lovely that one cannot dwell on them without 
obtaining some reflected share of the benefits which were so richly 
given to himself. We wish we could give adequate specimens of 
Mrs. Trench’s letters and journals. They exhibit herself, and are 
given without having been first spoiled by the corrections of others. 


The Deeper Wrong; or, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. 
Written by Hersey. Edited hy L. Marta London: W. 
Tweedie. 1862.—The author of this almost incredible story declares 
that it is no fiction and no exaggeration ; and to both the declaration 
and the story Miss L. Maria Child has given her émprimatur. The story 
is painful and disgusting; and though there would be much to be 
said on both sides, especially as two strong-minded women are con- 
cerned, we should be inclined to vote that the cause of chastity and 
purity were more likely to be promoted by the suppression than by 
the publication of such experiences as those which are here detailed. 


Eighteen Years of a Clerical Meeting: being the Minutes of the 
Alcester Clerical Association, from June, 1842 to August, 1860. With 
a Preface on the Revival of Ruri-Decanal Chapters. Edited by 
Ricuarp Seymour, M.A., Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Joun F. 
Macxarness, M.A., now Prebendary of Exeter. London: Riving- 
tons. 1862.—We recommend our ministerial friends to procure this 
book and read it. It contains a good many things which show the 
tendencies and opinions of certain influential parties in the English 
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Church, and clearly and unequivocally exhibits the relations they 
‘sustain and will continue to sustain to Dissent and Dissenters. The 
Editors are of opinion that the revival of Ruri-Decanal Chapters 
would prove very beneficial to the Establishment in respect both of 
its influence, and of its pastoral and spiritual efficiency. Their 
* Association’ was of a purely voluntary kind, and received but scant 
recognition from their ecclesiastical superiors; yet they and their 
associates are strongly convinced that, notwithstanding this, its 
results were of unquestionable and considerable worth. We donot 
doubt it. We have seen similar associations work ,equally well 
among Dissenters, and can but be sorry that they are neither as 
numerous as they might be, nor so vigorously and conscien- 
tiously worked as they invariably ought to be. The subjects 
discussed by the Alcester Association were of great variety, 
and would seem to have been treated with vigour and de- 
cision. Among them are ‘Confirmation;’ ‘The best Pastoral 
Training of the Young until the Time of Confirmation;’ ‘Cele- 
‘bration of the Lord’s Supper: how often?’ ‘The Homilies;’ 
‘ Pastoral Intercourse with Individuals’; ‘The Church in Relation 
*to the Political and Social Movements of the Day,’ &c., &. We 
regret to be unable to make large quotations from the book. Its 
publication ought to be of real service both to us and to our friends in 
the Established Church. The tone is unmistakably ‘high.’ Co- 
operation with Dissenters is deemed on every account unadvisable, 
and to promote ‘schism’ rather than reunion. We infer from the 
Minutes for November 3rd, 1856, that, in the opinion of the 
Alcester Clerical Association, Dissenting ministers are not only not 
‘qualified to preach, but that they actually do not preach ; a circum- 
stance we commend to their attention. Surely, however, an 
association which discusses ‘Dissent’ and ‘Schism’ manfully and 
honestly, might as well have avoided anything which leaves it here 
in a dilemma between what is assuredly either puerile or senile. 


The Story of Lord Bacon’s Life. By W. Herworrn Drxon, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait and Vignette. London: John 
Murray. 1862.—About a year ago Mr. Dixon published an Essay 
on the ‘Personal History of Lord Bacon,’ which quickly ran through 
a second edition without allowing him any opportunity of improving 
or enlarging the first. It was reprinted in Boston and in Leipsic, 
and proposals were quickly made for its translation into French, 
into German, and Italian. Meanwhile, new and rich materials had 
already fallen into the author’s hands, and he therefore sacrificed the 
ease and advantages of allowing the third edition to follow the ex- 
haustion of the second, and gave himself to the task of preparing a 
substantially new work. He has accomplished it in a manner that 
-Taust ever redound to his honour. Itis no secret that Mr. Dixon 
has long felt the grossness of the injustice under which Bacon’s 
memory has lain ever since the publication of the most brilliant, the 
most erudite and really splendid of all Lord Macaulay’s essays in 
_the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ Perhaps no piece of recent argumentative 
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writing has had a wider celebrity or a more marked success. The 
fullest and most masterly appreciation of the ‘New Philosophy’ was 
accompanied by an equally masterly, and apparently unanswerable 
and irreversible, condemnation of the man to whom we are 
indebted for it. The falsest of all Pope’s falsehoods was elabo- 
rated into a magnificent philippic that seemed as impartial and 
irrefragable as one of Sir William Hale’s judgments, and it was 
generally agreed that Bacon was, after all— 


‘ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 


That judgment has been effectually appealed against, and the argu- 
ment on which it was based is now, as we both hope and think, for 
ever answered. To those of our readers who have not the good 
fortune to know Mr. Dixon’s ‘ Story,’ we have very much pleasure 
in commending it. Full of animation, of most pleasant and attrac- 
tive reading, of well-ascertained facts and veracious narrative, we 
derive from it sincere satisfaction. Every true man’s heart will 
rejoice that Bacon should at length have found an advocate who; 
though less eloquent and terrible than his accuser, has, at any rate, 
succeeded in defending his cause. 

‘The Story ’ has been divided by Mr. Dixon into sixteen chapters ; 
and though the whole work is essentially an argument, there is not 
one of our readers who will not find it abundant in interest and 
fully to repay his perusal. 

The Lessons of my Farm: a Book for Amateur Agriculturists. By 
Rozerr Scorr Burn, one of the Authors of the ‘Book of Farm 
Buildings,’ &e. London: Lockwood & Co. 1862.—Mr. Scott Burn 
is one of the best and most satisfactory writers upon agricultural 
matters with whose books we have made acquaintance. With much 
genuine enthusiasm he combines a capacity for compound addition 
and the multiplication table. He admits the very important truth 
that toys cost money, and that not even the most delightful and 
healthful of hobbies will always pay its own expenses. We very 
much agree with him. There are few pleasures comparable to 
those he has here described. A half dozen or fewer acres round his 
house have been to many a man a daily reinvigoration and renewing ; 
a reminder of things real; a communion with nature at no great 
remove from communion with God. For reasons such as these we 
heartily back the suggestion of Mr. Scott Burn, that a little amateur 
farming, wisely and vigorously prosecuted, is well worth the few 
extra pounds it costs. His book contains the clearest and most 
methodical directions and descriptions ; and if less fascinating than 
Miss Martineau, and not quite so sanguine as the lady with those 
celebrated ‘Four Acres,’ he may not improbably be found quite as 
reliable a teacher and quite as true a friend. 

A. Sketch of the History of the United States from Independence to 
Secession. By J. M. Luptow, Author of ‘ British India,’ &e. To 
which is added, Zhe Struggle for Kansas. By Tuomas Hveues, 
Author of ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’ &. Cambridge: Macmillan 
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& Co. 1862.—Among many men professing such things, commend 
us for frankness, manly honesty, and outspokenness, to Messrs. 
Ludlow and Hughes. Both address us from one standpoint, and 
take very good care we shall not be in danger of overlooking its 
whereabouts. They are strongly Northern, and write accordingly. 
Mr. Ludlow offers, en passant, a strong, brief criticism on Mr. Spence, 
and has presented us with the best sketch known to us of the 
history of the late United States. Mr. Hughes seems to think we 
cannot possibly be friendly to the South without being also friendly 
to slavery ; and if he is right we are wrong. Southern declarations 
on the perpetuity of their most hateful institution count with us just 
now for infinitely little worth. 

Agnes of Sorrento. By Harrrer Beecner Srowr, Author of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ &e. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862.— 
If Mrs. Stowe had not had the misfortune to achieve a success which 
it is impossible should be equalled, Agnes of Sorrento would be pro- 
nounced a remarkable work, full of depth of passion, of noble 
imagination, and of most delicate, striking, and analytic reflection. 
Some of the characters are more perfectly drawn than others; not, 
however, because they occupy more space, but because they have 
been more truthfully and vividly conceived. There is perhaps too 
much the dash of the New England aunt in Elsie, and some will 
doubt whether the beautiful Agnes be possible anywhere but in 
poetry. The pervading tone of exalted spirituality, in the highest 
sense of that word, we admire, and have derived good from it. 


Abel Drake's Wife. A Novel. By Jonn Savnpers, Author of 
‘The Shadow in the House,’ &e. London: Lockwood & Co. 1862.— 
Abel Drake's Wife is a novel of unmistakable power. The story 
being neither long nor complicated, it would not be difficult to 
present an outline of it; but it will be fairer, in this case, to refer 
our readers to the author himself. His work contains some noble 
passages and some truly touching scenes. There are all the evidences 
of deep feeling, strong imagination, and cultivated power. A very few 
of the incidents are ill-managed perhaps, and weak, forced, unnatural, 
theatrical; as, for example, the convenient and sudden departure 
of Captain Woolcombe for the Crimea. The author omits, too— 
intentionally, perhaps—to do anything like justice to dear old Isaac 
Sleigh. He is not altogether aw fait with the dialect either, and has 
produced occasionally what we may say, without excessive confidence, 
is neither genuine Yorkshire nor genuine Lancashire, but some 
sort of cross. These, however, are of inferior consequence to some 
other things in which Mr. Saunders has effected what leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Number One; or, The Way of the World. By Franx Foster. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1862.—One cannot well read 
this author’s preface without becoming somewhat doubtful and 
prejudiced with regard to his book, nor read his book without 
coming to the conclusion that the preface is the least pleasing part 
of it. According to his own account, he is the son of a person of 
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considerable local influence, who cultivated that influence at the 
expense of his business, and who left his son almost a beggar 
accordingly. Orphaned, and fifteen, Frank then came up to London, 
and came in a state of both positive and comparative viridity which 
is not refreshing, but only irritating, to contemplate. He found, 

however, as others have found, that the true stuff, moderately 
backed, can at length force recognition. Mercantile skill and know- 
ledge did not satisty him, and he dabbled, not in the stocks, but in 
authorship. He next tried ‘the road,’ but still, mentally, in posses- 
sion of much of his former juvenility, or, as less hard-hearted persons 
might perhaps describe it, his simplicity of character. By-and-by 
we accompany him to Australia, take a trip to New Zealand, and 
then come home again. There is more sorrow, and deeper than all 
preceding sorrow, more literature, and such mingling of the sweet and 
bitter of this life as is not uncommon in it. 

The religion of the book, instead of continuing to offend, as at 
first, persuades us before long into the conviction of its reality and 
depth. The experiences are autobiographical, and the sketches 
are taken from histories, incidents and persons with which Mr. 
Foster is personally familiar. Perhaps there are none to whom the 
book is more likely to be useful than to young men coming to 
London to seek situations and push their fortunes. 

Three Cities in Russia. By Professor C. Prazzt Suyru, F.R.S. 
L. and E., Astronomer Royal for Scotland, &c, Llustrated with 
Maps and Wood Engravings. In Two Volumes. London: Lovell 
Reeve & Co. 1862.—The Three Russian cities described by Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smyth are St. Petersburg, Moskwa (commonly called 
Moscow), and Novgorod. He writes extremely well, and with a 
fine, bracing healthfulness and life refreshing to both body and 
soul. We have thoroughly enjoyed the two volumes, give them 
our hearty recommendation, and we are sorry, both on our own 
account and our readers’, not to give them a lengthier notice. 


Windsor: a History and Description of the Castle and Town. By 
the Rev. Joun Sroveuron. Ward.—From having been long a 
resident in Windsor, and from his known sympathy with things 
relating to the olden times, Mr. Stoughton’s book should be a useful 
and trustworthy guide for those who wish to know something of the 
past and present in relation to the ‘ Castle and Town;’ and we have 
no doubt that the book before us is that sort of book. The work 
which the author published eighteen years since, entitled, ‘ Windsor 
‘in the Olden Time,’ is here revised, enlarged, and bears a new title. 
The present volume is so much an improvement on the former as to 
be described by the author as ‘substantially a new work.’ 

The Junior Clerk: a Tale of City Life. By Evwtn Hopper, Author 
of ‘Memories of New Zealand Life.’ 12mo. With a Preface by 
W. E. Surrton, Secretary to the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.—The author of the preface 
to this narrative knows much of young men as thrown upon ‘city 
‘life,’ and states that, though Mr. Hodder has described this narra- | 
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tive as a fiction, for every statement in it he could supply a fact. 
‘It is not merely true to nature, as a narrative of the means by 
‘which young men may be—it is true as a record of the ways in 
‘which many have been, and many still are being—led to dishonour 
‘and ruin.’ It is a good book to place in the hands of youth about 
to pass through the snares which lie in the path of such in all our 
great cities. 


ART. 


Prrnars there has never yet been a season when exhibitions of 
works of art were so numerous as now; indeed, a very few lines 
of notice of each would go far to fill our space. While taking, 
therefore, a rapid view of them, we can only cursorily indicate the 
less important. 

The old ‘Society of Painters in Water Colours’ has provided a 
very excellent display in its enlarged gallery. Mr. Gilbert gives us, 
among others, an admirable picture in his ‘ Don Quixote at Home,’ 
and Mr. Burton one remarkable for force and richness of colouring 
—a woman in an eastern dress, leaning out of a window—entitled, 
‘Yelitra.’ Messrs. Jenkins, Carl Haag, and Tayler, also have 

imens in their respective styles well worthy note; while Messrs. 
ox and Harding, the two Fripps, and the two newly-elected mem- 


bers, Brittain Willis and Alfred Hunt, well uphold the honour of 


a society which fifty years ago boasted David Cox, and De Wint, 
Fielding, and Prout among its members. The junior Society falls 
much below its elder rival this year. There are very few figure 
pictures ; one, however, deserves notice, Mr. H. Warren’s ‘ Parting 
‘Gifts,’ the Nubian mother tying the ill-averting talisman on her 
son’s arm, previously to his desert-journey ; but the great majority 
are landscapes. Here Mr. E. G. Warren, as usual, takes the lead : 
his ‘Last Load’ and his ‘English Homestead’ may be especially 
noted. 

The Exhibition of the present year, at the Royal Academy, seems 
to be considered by all art-critics as a failure. The absence—with 
a very few exceptions—of really fine works, and the great prepon- 
derance of portraits, and those of insignificant or unknown people, 
are its chief features. Among the pictures well worth notice, our 
veteran Mulready’s ‘Toy Seller’ (73) claims a chief place. It is 
marvellous to see such power, and grace, and magic of delicate 
colouring, in the work of a painter now verging on fourscore. The 
picture is still unfinished; but when the last touches are added it 
will stand high among the many charming works Mulready has 
given us. Millais has a fine painting, the ‘Ransom’ (198), the 
knight fearful lest the jewels he tenders will not be received instead 
of gold for the ransom of his daughters, who cling to him with such 
touching fondness. His other picture, ‘ Trust me’ (269), will pro- 
bably have more admirers; for the squire with the post-bag, and 
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his daughter furtively concealing the letter, is a pleasant scene of 
domestic life, which all can appreciate. It is painted with admirable 
feeling for colour. We could have wished that both these pictures 
had been in the International Exhibition, where Millais is but 
inadequately represented, for each exhibits him in a different line 
of subject to those which find a place there. Rumour spoke highly 
of Leighton’s ‘Star of Bethlehem,’ nor did it speak untruly. Here 
it is (217); and nobly grand is the figure of the King of the East, 
as, with the crown at his feet, he gazes on the newly-risen star, that 
fills the sky with its soft, unaccustomed light. His ‘ Michael Angelo 
‘Nursing his Dying’ Servant’ (292) is also a fine work, and ‘Sea 
‘Echoes’ (494), the golden-haired girl listening so dreamily to the 
murmurs of the sea-shell, a pleasant proof of the variety of subject 
which this promising young artist indulges in. Mr. Phillip has four 
of his accustomed Spanish scenes; but we almost begin to weary of 
his sharp-eyed gipsies and olive-complexioned beauties; in finish, 
too, these pictures are inferior to his earlier works. Mr. Poole’s 
‘Trial of a Sorceress’ (17) gathers a crowd round it. It is a girl, 
suspected of witchcraft, and about to be ‘swum in the pond,’ 
according to the old superstition, while in the background horsemen 
are hastening to her rescue. It is powerfully treated, but too hard 
and matter-of-fact. To relieve the unpleasantness of the subject, a 
more imaginative treatment is required. It is with great regret we 
notice the last work of Mrs. Wells—that most promising of all our 
female artists, and who died so prematurely last year—a cherub- 
head, entitled ‘The Bird of God’ (661), a noble painting; but to 
fully estimate her merits the reader should mark, among the 
modern works in the gallery of the International Exhibition, her 
fine ‘La Veneziana’ (784), and that touching picture, ‘The Depar- 
‘ture’ (431), an incident from the romantic ‘children’s crusade’ in 
the twelfth century. 

In referring to lady exhibitors we must not pass over Miss 
Solomon’s ‘Fugitive Royalists’ (432), where the Puritan mother 
shelters the Royalist mother’s little one, in the room where her own 
child sleeps. The delicate beauty and finish of this picture is 
worthy of high praise. Mrs. Ward has this year taken an historical 
subject, as it is called, but which is certainly apocryphal enough. 
It is entitled the ‘ Despair of Henrietta Maria on hearing of Charles 
‘the First’s Execution’ (583); and certainly if the mischievous queen 
did feel despair, which we greatly doubt, it is well expressed here, 
and the whole picture is admirably finished. A less apocryphal 
subject is Mr. Eyre Crowe’s capital ‘De Foe in the Pillory’ (457), 
standing on his platform of triumph, that ‘bugbear of the law,’ 
as he called it in his spirited ode, and listening, well pleased, to the 
shouts, and receiving the flower peltings that were so abundantly 
bestowed on him. The officer of the Guards ; the gentleman drinking 
the bold satirist’s health so heartily on his knees—the whole group- 
ing indeed, admirably reproduces for us one of the pleasantest 
political scenes of Queen Anne’s reign. Ere concluding, we must 
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give a word of praise to Mr. Leslie’s capital ‘Crusoe Visiting the 

panish Wreck’ (665), to Mr. Goodall’s ‘Return from Mecca,’ 
with its picturesque crowd of wondering children, veiled Jadies, and 
greedy beggars, in the midst of which is the pilgrim, in his richest 
clothing, wearing the green turban, and passing along in conscious 
dignity, mounted on his camel. Nor can we finally close without 
referring to Mr. Hook’s always charming seaside scenes, especially 
his ‘ Acre by the Sea,’ with the fisherman and his wife toiling, but 
toiling so cheerfully, to secure a scanty harvest on the very borders 
of the deep. 

The British Institution has just been reopened with an excellent 
collection of pictures, chiefly of the ancient masters, among whom 
Vandyke and Murillo afford us many fine specimens. But the chief 
attraction lies in the pictures of English deceased masters, showing, 
notwithstanding the fine collection of their works in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, how many, as worthy of being exhibited, still 
remain in private galleries. There are several portraits by Reynolds: 
his celebrated Dr. Beattie is among them. Romney, a portrait 
painter, who, in the decline of Sir Joshua’s life, threatened to 
become a formidable rival, none of whose female portraits are in the 
International collection, is well represented here; and it is pleasant 
to examine his really fine family groups, and compare them 
with the more carefully finished paintings of the greater portrait 
painter in the other gallery. Gainsborough has a fine picture, 
‘Portraits of the Countess of Sussex and Lady Yelverton,’ well 
worthy a place beside his others; while the exquisite grace of 
Stothard, and the rich colouring and fine finish of Etty, are ad- 
mirably displayed in the specimens here. Altogether this exhibition 
elaims notice as a kind of supplement to the great collection at 
South Kensington. 

An exhibition of a different kind, but one most interesting and 
suggestive, has been opened in the south courts of the Kensington 
Museum. ‘This is a very fine and extensive collection of ancient 
works of art, ranging from rings and jewellery of the Egyptians, 
to the episcopal crosiers and mitres of the middle ages; from the 
rude drinking-vessels of Saxon times, and the rude gold ornaments 
of the earlier Celts, to the gorgeous college plate of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Nor are higher works of art wanting. Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild has sent his fine collection of miniatures by Petitot, 
and his brother, Baron Lionel, some invaluable specimens of Roman 
glass, and a beautiful collection of enamels and Majolica ware. 
The Queen, the Universities, and various corporate towns, have also 
sent relics valuable alike for their antiquity and their beauty; and 
the result is an exhibition unequalled in interest both to the anti- 
quary and the art-student. 

That admirable delineator of living manners and follies for so many 
years, Mr. John Leech, has opened an exhibition of his drawings, 
enlarged by the new process, and painted in oil by himself. A 
perilous experiment this for a mere caricaturist ; but Mr. Leech has 
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here proved himself an artist of no common merit; one who in 
comic power we should rank very near to Hogarth. The reader will 
be gratified by seeing again so many old favourites in an improved 
dress; and we trust his admirers, amid so many claims on their 
attention, will not overlook this exhibition. Rumour states that 
Frith’s ‘Railway Station,’ welcomes its thousand daily visitors! 
While not willing to depreciate this highly finished work, we cannot 
but express our surprise at the commendation bestowed by some 
art-critics on the artist. In all that regards the technicalities of his 
art, Frith is a consummate painter; but in his larger works thero 
always seems a want of unity. The figures form admirable separate 
groups, but we miss the oneness so absolutely necessary to the 
effect of a truly fine picture. It would require half a page merely 
to enumerate the smaller exhibitions, and those of single pictures, 
which claim public notice. They, however, are mostly of works 
which have already been exhibited, and therefore may be passed 
over. 


SCIENCE. 


A Manual of Chemistry, Descriptive and Theoretical. By Wiu11aM 
Opiinc, M.B. London: Longman & Co.—Probalbly none of the 
physical or natural sciences can count a greater number of Introduc- 
tory text-books than chemistry. Yet we are inclined to think that 
the conscientious and intelligent teacher of the first principles of 
chemistry must experience greater difficulty in selecting a class-book 
he can thoroughly recommend, than the elementary teacher of almost 
any other science. The things to be desired in such a book are, 
that its matter shall be so selected as to include all that is of chief 
importance, without involving an accumulation of details; that the 
style shall be clear and simple; and the whole treatment such that, 
whatever is taught, be it much or little, shall serve as a groundwork 
for future progress, instead of needing to be unlearned when the 
student would advance beyond the rudiments. Now, it would not 
be difficult to mention ten or a dozen elementary treatises on 
chemistry, all of which fulfil the first two of these requirements ; 
but very few of them indeed fulfil the third; a defect which is 
traceable not to lack of skill or knowledge in the writers, but partly 
to the rapidly progressive character of the science, and partly to the 
extreme difficulty of clearly and constantly distinguishing between 
well-established facts and the inferences that may be drawn from 
them. All this, however, only adds to the pleasure with which we 
commend to our readers Dr. Odling’s Manual. He deserves especial 
praise for the bold and original manner in which he has brought the 
light derived from the study of the highest generalities of the 
science to bear upon the most elementary of chemical truths. He 
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has been most successful in giving a view of the rudiments such 
as will not require to be abandoned, but only to be enlarged, when 
the student would progress to the wider and more advanced parts of 
the science. We have already adverted to the very small extent to 
which the same thing could be said of any of Dr. Odling’s prede- 
cessors. It is due to them to remember, however, the unavoidable 
disadvantages under which they worked. The facts with which 
their treatises are mostly conversant have been known for a com- 
paratively long time ; and while still constituting almost the whole 
of the science, were systematized and explained according to the 
possibilities of the period. It was only natural that the system so 
established should be followed by more recent writers. But new 
facts, inexplicable by the old theories, and inconsistent with them, 
have again and again been discovered; and hence it happens that 
those who commence the study of chemistry according to such 
theories, find themselves unable to proceed far without having to 
pull down what they have only just before been labouring to build 
up. Those who would commence this study aright—namely, so as 
to be able to advance without interruption—will, we feel confident, 
find a safe guide in the book before us. The part already published 
includes hydrogen and the members of the chlorine, oxygen, and 
nitrogen groups. The author expects to finish the work in two or 
at most three parts, whose appearance will, we hope, be not long 
delayed. 


Religio Chemici. Essays. By Grorcz Witson, F.R.S.E., late 
Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1862.—In a graceful 

reface, Miss Wilson informs us how it had long been one of her 
Scere thoughts ‘to write a book corresponding to the Religio 
‘ Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, with the title Religio Chemici. 
‘Several of the essays in this volume were intended to form 
‘chapters of it; but the health and leisure to carry out his plans 
‘were never attainable, and thus fragments only of the designed 
‘work exist. These fragments, however,’ she adds, ‘being, in most 
‘ cases, like finished gems waiting to be set, some of them are now 
‘ given in a collected form to his friends and the public. In loving 
‘remembrance of his purpose, the name chosen by himself has been 
‘adopted, although the original design can be but very faintly 
‘represented.’ It appears to us that Miss Wilson has done wisely 
and well to gather these several essays together, and, by their 
separate publication, to remind the world less of its great loss in the 
death of their most gifted author, than of its wealth in possessing 
what he has left behind. The pulse of a pure and noble life beats 
in every page of the volume. There is not a single essay in which 
it would not be difficult to decide whether it most abounds in poetry 
or science, in art or religion. All these are combined here, or, 
rather, they all had perennial depths in the soul of the writer, and 
they welled forth together affluent and inseparable. As a popular 
expositor of science, Dr. Wilson has left, we believe, no equal, and 
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he certainly has had no superior. So earnest, so gentle and pure, 
so eloquent and so refined, so vivid in imagination, felicitous and 
inexhaustible in comparison, he fascinated with equal ease whether 
he spoke by the voice or the pen. He communicated something 
of the light and love in which he habitually moved, to all that 
listened to him or had to do with him. We cannot but be thankful, 
then, to believe that his influence is far from being exhausted; that 
the circle of his auditory has not yet reached its widest limit; and 
that those who hear him, though only through the speech of the 
printed page, will find it impossible to attend without reaping 
advantage and delight. It is due to the printers and publishers to 
mention the perfectly beautiful workmanship and finish of the 
volume. Mr. Noel Paton’s design is so like himself that we recog- 
nised it without seeing his name. Artist and author are at least 
so far well met, as that of each we can say, Mihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit. 


On the Various Contrivances by which British and Foreign Orchids 
are Fertilized by Insects, and on the Good Effects of Intercrossing. By 
Darwiy, M.A., F.L.S., With Illustrations. London: 
John Murray. 1862.—Whatever of truth or of error there may be 
in Mr. Darwin’s theory as to the Origin of Species by Natural 
Selection, there can be no question as to his being one of the most 
accomplished naturalists his country can boast, and one of the 
clearest and most scientific expositors of the wonders which nature 
contains. No one acquainted with even the very rudiments of 
botany will have any difficulty in understanding the book before 
us, and no one without such acquaintance need hesitate to commence 
the study of it. For, in the first place, it is full of the marvels of 
Divine handiwork, and these are so described that to numbers it 
will prove fascinating beyond all comparison with the literature that 
is commonly intended to be such ; and, in the second, it is perfectly 
simple, and contains a lucid explanation of almost every technical - 
expression used. The object of the work is to ‘show that the con- 
‘trivances by which orchids are fertilized are as varied and almost as 
‘ perfect as any of the most beautiful adaptations in the animal king- 
‘dom ; and, secondly, to show that these contrivances have for their 
‘main object the fertilization of each flower by the pollen of another 
flower.’ 

Roughly stated, the pollen of one flower is carried away by some 
moth, or bee, or other insect visiting it, and is deposited more or less 
freely in another flower adapted for it, and there is ultimate repro- 
duction in consequence. The contrivances for the successful removal 
and conveyance of these pollen masses are perfectly beautiful. Orchids 
might, as we may imagine, have been made just as easily to ferti- 
lize themselves ; and, made as they are, they will constitute to most 
of us but an additional illustration of the boundless variety of 
design and ‘adaptation in the works of God. Mr. Darwin, indeed, 
justly reminds us that ‘the study of organic beings may be as in- 
‘teresting to an observer who is fully convinced that the structure of 
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‘each is due to secondary laws, as to one who views every trifling 
‘detail of structure as the result of the direct interposition of the 
‘Creator ;’ a statement to which there cannot be the smallest ob- 
jection,—-unless, indeed, the expression of the latter part of the 
sentence is intended to have a wider application than appears on 
the surface. To ourselves it appears simply frivolous and petty, 
unscientific and undevout, to demand ‘the direct interposition of 
‘the Creator’ to produce ‘every trifling detail of structure.’ We 
recognise the apparent infinitude of the domain of secondary causes, 
and our inability to take scientific cognizance of any other; but 
there we stop; and if (as we assume) Mr. Darwin stops there too, 
and if, again (as we believe) much of the opposition to his teaching, 
and some of its advocacy, will one day be reduced to a caput mortuum 
of logomachy, we are so far agreed, and may be permitted to 
rejoice in his success. 

His conclusion and suggestion we present in his own words. Ab- 
solutely unlimited, we should demur to the latter on every ground. 
It lacks the middle term necessary to warrant its change into dog- 
matic assertion; but as a suggestion it may be provocative of 
useful thought. ‘Considering how precious the pollen of orchids 
‘ evidently is, and what care has been bestowed on its organization 
‘and on the accessary parts; considering that the anther always 
‘stands close behind or above the stigma, self-fertilization would 
‘have been an incomparably safer process than the transportal of 
‘the pollen from flower to flower. It is an astonishing fact that 
‘ self-fertilization should not have been an habitual occurrence. It 
“apparently demonstrates to us that there must be something inju- 
“rious in the process. Nature tells us, in the most emphatic manner, 
‘that she abhors perpetual self-fertilization. This conclusion seems 
‘to be of high importance. For may we not further infer as 
. a ma in accordance with the belief of the vast majority of the 
‘breeders of our domestic productions, that marriage between near 
‘relations is likewise in some way injurious—that some unknown 
‘great good is derived from the union of individuals which have 
. Gen kept distinct for many generations ?’ 


The Common Sights in the Heavens, and How to See and Know them. 
By Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1862.—Captain Drayson’s title for his book is particularly well- 
chosen, for it precisely explains what he has written. He has 
avoided everything mathematical; he does not stipulate for costly 
instruments; but he describes the really Common Sights in the 
Heavens, and offers to his reader every facility for identifying and 
understanding them. We like his book, and think it well adapted 
to fulfil its design. The illustrations have been lithographed by 
Vincent Brooks. 

Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. 
By G. Garrarr. Third Edition. London: Longman & Co. 
1862.—A book which has reached its third edition cannot need com- 
mendation, though it does happen in some instances to demand the 
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reverse. Mr. Garratt’s Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct happily 
asks from us nothing but recognition. Its merits are already well 
known and highly appreciated, and have never been exaggerated. 
We observe that the author has made his work still more nearly 
complete than before by inserting an account of the Habits and 
Instincts of Reptiles ; and that he has for the first time gathered 
and presented in condensed connection a great variety of testimonies. 
to that wonderful phenomenon, the viper’s method of protecting its 
young. The anecdotes are almost innumerable, the descriptions 
clear, the narrative unassuming and direct, and the whole book 
every way worthy of the great knowledge, the attainments, and the 
piety of its author. 


Lectures on the English Language. By Grorce P. Marsu. Edited, 
with Additional Lectures and Notes, by Wiiu1am Sairn, LL.D., 
Editor of the ‘Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 
London: John Murray. 1862.—The great excellence of Mr. 
Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language is universally acknow- 
ledged both in this country and in America. With consider- 
able additions and a few suppressions, they are now issued by 
Dr. William Smith as a ‘Student’s Manual of the English Lan- 
guage.’ No one living, perhaps, excels Dr. William Smith in this 
kind of work, and not any publisher has issued such a series of 
manuals as that which is now being brought out by Mr. Murray. 
They have not only no superiors, but have no equals. With un- 
conquerable industry, and with admirable tact and perception, Dr. 
William Smith conjoins an erudition that might make the reputa- 
tion of a dozen ordinary scholars, and seems with absolute ease to 
discharge simultaneously a variety of labours, any one of which 
would task most men’s powers to the utmost. In the volume before 
us, however, his contributions, though highly important, are not 
the principal part. It appears that he had undertaken, in conjune- 
tion with the late most accomplished Dr. Donaldson, to produce a 
‘History of the English Language.’ He had already written the 
introductory chapters, and collected materials for subsequent parts 
of the work, when he was deprived of his friend and colleague by a 
stroke which was felt by every man of letters in the empire. Alone, 
he did not deem himself equal to the accomplishment of the original 
design, and hence has republished Mr. Marsh’s Lectures, together 
with somé of the materials of the somewhat different work originally 
projected. Students preparing for the examinations of the University 
of London or of the India Civil Service will find here all they require, 
though they are not the only persons whose wants have been kept 
in view in the preparation of the work. The incidental discussions 
and illustrations are of remarkable interest, and the whole volume 
is one which might very properly find its way to the table of every 
man who cultivates anything like a scholarly knowledge of his 
mother tongue. 


Essays on Scientific and other Subjects, contributed to the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir Henry Houianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 
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&e., &c. London: Longman & Co. 1862.—The subjects of Sir 
Henry Holland’s Essays are sufficiently diversified. Earth, air, 
and sea—things upon the earth, things above and things beneath 
it—have all alike received a large measure of his attention, have at 
different times directed the course of his reading, and given occasion 
to the use of his pen. His papers on Julius Cesar, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the Mediterranean Sea, are those which have inter- 
ested us most, and appear to us also to be the papers of chief value. 
The chiefly noticeable thing about the book is, perhaps, in the cir- 
cumstances of its production. Sir Henry has found it indispensable 
to the preservation of the vigour which is so severely taxed by his 
professional pursuits, to take a journey or voyage of a few weeks 
in the autumn of every year. He has thus made repeated visits to 
America and the nearer parts of even Asia and Africa, and never 
without benefit. ‘Travelling frequently alone,’ he says, ‘ and often 
‘by routes rarely followed, it would have been difficult for me to 
‘sustain the solitude of particular times and places in such journeys, 
‘ without some personal occupation constantly within reach. This 
‘ occupation I have found in writing the several papers now repub- 
‘lished, or such principal portions of them as formed a framework, 
‘ to be filled up on my return home.’ It is impossible not to honour 
the spirit and resolution with which Sir Henry thus found employ- 
ment for time which might otherwise have proved burdensome. 
The power of concentration shown by it must be invaluable to the 
author, and will seem something like enviable to not a few who read 
the pages for which we are indebted to it. We mention the fact, 
not only as one highly honourable to one of the most highly 
reputed and distinguished of modern physicians, but also as 
suggestive of what may possibly be done by others. 

There is something in the tone of the Essays which we find dis- 
pleasing. They are perfectly, indeed severely, chaste in style. 
They show an extensive and highly catholic erudition. They are 
in every way superior, almost courtly; but, not content with this, 
they appear to us to affect a superiority which is in excess of any to 
which their accomplished author can lay claim. It is this which we 
find objectionable. It does not follow that because a man is Phy- 
sician to the Queen, that he should therefore write with a ‘ grand 
‘air.’ There are degrees in God’s university which are higher than 
any that have been conferred on Sir Henry Holland, and titles of 
JNs creation which take precedence of even an English baronetcy. 
No one knows this, we believe, better than our author; and no one, 
we are sure, would be further from doing voluntarily that which 
could justify his being reminded of it; for it is a thing—if he will 
pardon an untitled Dissenter for saying so—altogether of mauvais 
ton. In this respect, and notwithstanding all its excellences, we 
find the essay on Dalton particularly offensive, and think Sir 
Henry’s remarks upon Commander Maury clearly open to excep- 
tion. The man who discovered and effectually propounded the 
Atomic Theory needs no patronage ; and he who almost created the 
‘Physical Geography of the Sea needs nothing in the world less than 
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patting on the back. Save, however, in this matter of occasional 
tone, the volume is a refined and scholarly production, an honour 
alike to the industry and intelligence of its author. How comes he, 
by the way, to have stumbled upon that ill-bred and worse 
educated inaccuracy, a ‘ mutual friend’? 


The History of Modern Music. A Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun Hvtian, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London, &e. London: 
Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1862.—We are truly happy to see this 
book, for other reasons besides our assurance that it must enhance 
the reputation of its already distinguished author. Mr. Hullah 
has divided the History of Modern Music into four clear and 
distinctive periods, each of which he has illustrated in succession. 
They are, first, from about the year 370 to about 1400; second, 
from about 1400 to about 1600; third, from about 1600 to about 
1750; fourth, from about 1750 to the present time. But while 
this is the division which appeared most suitable for Professor 
Hullah’s lectures, he takes care to remind us that, strictly speak- 
ing, modern music really knows but two periods; that, namely, 
which ends with the epoch of Palestrina, and that in which we 
live. Incidentally there are several most laudable attempts to 
excite interest in what the author justly speaks of as unknown music. 
In his preface are some observations on this subject which our 
sense of its importance—an importance which, it is to be remem- 
bered, far transcends the sphere of music alone—will not allow 
us nots to reproduce. ‘ Without wishing for a moment,’ says Mr. 
Hullah, ‘to lower in public estimation such composers as have 
‘attained and still maintain the greatest favour, I cannot but think 
‘that the attention which they continue exclusively to receive might, 
‘with no detriment to them, and with great advantage to the world, 
“be occasionally extended to others; and (which is less likely to 
‘be questioned) that where that attention has been limited (as in 
‘most cases it has been) to a few of their productions, it might 
‘with equal advantage be spread over many. Our English musical 
‘societies . . . are condemned by public indifference to a small 
‘cycle of works, the repetition of which, year after year, becomes 
‘beyond measure wearisome to those on whom it devolves, and 
‘(which is a more serious consideration) acts as a discouragement 
‘on the creative faculty, the certain, though perhaps indirect, 
‘result of which must be the deterioration of art in a// its branches.’ 


Mr. Hullah has well exhibited our indebtedness in respect of 
music to St. Ambrose, made Bishop of Milan in 3874, and to 
Gregory the Great—Gregory of the Chants—who flourished some 
two hundred years later. It was by Palestrina, however, that 
church music was really developed ; and from it has come all other 
music as known to European ears. The ‘ Missa Papae Mareelli,’ by 
the way, was dedicated not to Marcellus while living, but to his 
memory, by the grateful friend who many years survived him. We 
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beg very sincerely to commend this work as in every way worthy 
of the best attention of all who study the most religious and most 
potent of the arts. 


THEOLOGY. 


Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. By Wir11aM Situ, 
author of ‘Thorndale.’ Blackwood & Sons.—Those of our readers 
who have read ‘Thorndale’ will anticipate, in some measure, the 
tone of speculation which pervades this volume. The author 
seems to have persuaded himself, and would fain persuade others, 
that this world of ours, with all its seeming evils, is, on the whole, 
a very good world, and that no effort of ours to make it better 
than it is would be successful. This conclusion is adopted, more- 
over, quite irrespective of the Christian idea that these transient 
sufferings lead to great and permanent good hereafter. This hope 
can come only to Christians, and it is only a fragment of the world’s 
people who are Christians, and Mr. Smith must have a theory that 
shall embrace the condition of man as man. We scarcely need say 
that Mr. Smith’s theory is very far from being our own. But those 
who wish to see the best that can be said for such a doctrine, may 
turn to Mr. Smith’s volume, and there they will find the various 
relations and parts of this theme presented in language remarkable 
for its ease, elegance, and clearness, and with a gentlemanly 
courtesy and fairness which leave nothing to be desired on that 
score. There is a stream of thought among us flowing fast in this 
direction. We hope to look somewhat closely at it ere long, when 
we shall probably have to say a little concerning this volume. One 
paragraph is worth citing, as a sample of the author’s style, and 
of his cast of thought, and for one other reason. Mr. Smith has 
glanced at the persecutions of past times as being a necessary 
result of the ruling ideas among religious men in those days, and 
proceeds to say :— 

‘ All that remains for us is to congratulate ourselves on the new 

views that have become prevalent as to the duty of the State in the 
‘ matter of religion. But here we may perceive our age may justly 
‘ congratulate itself, and yet not condemn or affect to pity its pre- 
‘decessor. An enlightened people, a people whose minds are 
* generally active, will put forth a variety of beliefs; and this very 
‘ activity of mind becomes a substitute for that State authority 
‘ which it resists. Among such a people the action of the State is 
* necessarily and wisely limited. Did such mental activity become 
‘still more general, the action of the State might be altogether 
‘withdrawn. All this is subject for sincere congratulation.’ 

So, it seems, that much State action in regard to religion is the 
sign of much rudeness; that a diminution of such action is the 
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sign of a growing popular intelligence, and that the sign of the 
highest state of civilization would be, for society to tell the 
magistrate to restrict his care to body and goods, and let opinion 
alone. Some of us down in the lower strata of society, have 
thought after this fashion long ago, and some men have been 
hanged for so thinking. It is pleasant to see our philosophical 
people coming round by degrees to our opinion on this point. Many 
a vein of thought of this sort is to be found in Mr. Smith’s book, 
such as will be valued by many who are far enough from accepting 
his theory concerning good and evil. 


The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion. By the Rev. Witt1am 
Hanna.—This volume consists of fourteen beautiful discourses on 
the touching and tragic incidents which belong to the last day of 
Him upon the earth who had come to it from heaven, come to it 
to save it. The volume is pervaded by intelligence, piety, and good 
taste. 


The Christian Life in its Origin, Progress, and Perfection. By 
E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E. Blackwood.—A volume 
from a devout and a highly cultivated mind, abounding in just and 
discriminating thought on the different conditions and phases of the 
Christian life. 

The Mission and Extension of the Church at Home. By Joun 
Sanprorp, Archdeacon of Coventry. 8vo. Longman.—This is 
the Bampton Lecture for 1861. The lectures and the notes together 
show pretty clearly what the relations of the Church of England 
are to the Ntate, the People, and the Nonconformists, in the view of 
the more dispassionate and candid portion of the English clergy. 
The Archdeacon is no admirer of what was done by his predecessors 
in 1662, and would gladly see a revision of many things in the 
Established Church, though he always touches on those matters as 
with bated breath. He has cited one or two sharp extracts from 
Mr. Miall’s ‘Nonconformist’s Sketch-book,’ on the Church Establish- 
ment question, and the religious newspaper or lecture people from 
whom the good Archdeacon has no doubt obtained them have not 
wished him to know that these passages are some twenty years old, 
and that Mr. Miall, though all that he ever was as to his principles, 
would not express himself in such terms now. 


An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By the late Joun 
Brown, D.D. Edited by Davin Smiru, D.D. Two Vols., 8vo. 
Oliphant.—The editor informs us that so thoroughly were these 
volumes prepared for publication by their author, that he had 
carefully paragraphed the matter, drawn to a table of contents, 
and marked on the margin directions to the printer. The whole, 
too, had been several times delivered to the Doctor’s students in 
class. We need not say more to commend these volumes. 

Discussions on the Gospels. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Rozerts, A.M. 
8vo. Nisbet.—This is a volume of five hundred pages, chiefly 
occupied with an argument to show from the Scriptures the pre- 
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valence of Greek as a spoken language of Palestine in the time of 
Christ and of the Apostles, and also to prove that St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was written in Greek. It is a scholarly book, and should 


be read attentively by those who may be disposed to question the 
author’s theory. 


The Divine Footsteps in Human History. 8vo. Blackwood.—We 
have read enough of this substantial and handsomely printed 
volume, to feel that the faculty of the author is not so much to bring 
the extraordinary light upon our path which he flatters himself he 
has at command, as to din our ears with sounds without meaning, 
and to environ us with confusions worse confounded. The writer 
indulges in grand speculations, but unhappily it is grandeur which 
is the result of ill-digested reading and of an ill-regulated fancy. 


The Divisions among Christians viewed in connection with the 
Mystery of Lawlessness. Ward.—The author of this volume reminds 
us that the early fraternities of Christians were all parts of one 
great spiritual brotherhood, and all in communication and real 
communion with each other on the ground of the spiritual character 
common to them, and that so it should be now, no ecclesiastical 
differences being allowed to prevent it. There is a vein of truth in 
this. But when we look at the reasoning of the author, we find 
that he has a large class of things, which, according to his notion, 
must not be, and another which must be, and that the thing comes 


to the old issue: Give up your ism in church matters, and take 
mine. 


Heart Religion; or, The Living Belief in the Truth. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Lezrtcu. Mr. Leitch is a man of thoughtfulness and 
culture ; he writes for the thoughtful and the cultivated, and he so 
writes as to be their helper. He has become familiar, as the result 
of much self-scrutiny and observation, with the processes of man’s 
intellectual and moral nature, and in this volume he has brought 
the result of his experience and reflection to bear on a theme of 
vital interest—heart religion. In an age when men move fast and 
meditate little, the man who can arrest the thoughtless, and dispose 
them to look from the noisy outward to the quiet inward, has his 
mission. The volume deserves a place on the shelf of the Christian, 


and of the inquirer after truth, and should not only be read once, 
but looked into often. 


The Works of John Howe, some time Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. Vol.I. With a General Preface, by Henry Rocrers. Re- 
ligious Tract Society.—In this edition of Howe, Mr. Rogers under- 
takes to make that gifted author more readable. This is to be done, 
not by re-writing what he has written, but by means of a few 
harmless liberties with his composition as he has left it. His 
superabundant use of italics is to be dispensed with; the Scriptural 
references are to be removed from their place in the text to the foot 
of the page; and the punctuation is to be carefully revised, dis- 
tinguishing more accurately sentence from sentence and clause from 
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clause. And certainly the effect of these apparently slight changes, 


while leaving every page in its real integrity, is very great. We 
cannot but hope that in future this prince of Puritan divines will, as 
= of Mr. Rogers’s good offices, be not only praised but 
read. 

Outlines of a Christian Faith. By C. Ctzment Coz. Whitfield.— 
A series of brief essays expository of Unitarian theology in the 
more quiet and old-fashioned tone of it. 


Thoughts on Revelation, with Special Reference to the Present Time. 
By Joun McLxop Campsett, Author of ‘ The Nature of the Atone- 
ment.’ Macmillan.—A volume of thoughts on revelation, ‘with 
‘special reference to the present time,’ from the pen of Mr. Camp- 
bell, is sure to be worth reading. In this work Mr. Campbell 
maintains that it belongs to all truth, whether coming by special 
revelation or otherwise, that it should be self-evidencing—be seen 
in its own light. Andjthis individual and spiritual consciousness, by 
which truth is apprehended as truth, is the best reply to the 
Romanist and his mere traditionalism on the one hand, and to the 
sceptic in his utter godlessness on the other. There is a spirit in 
man, says Mr. Campbell, which can see the truth as the eye sees the 
light, and with a parallel consciousness. Some just distinctions are 
made between the inspiration of revelation as experienced by the 
sacred writers, and as giving us pure truth; and the inspiration of 
the Divine life as common to all good men, and as leading to 
goodness. Much is said in repudiation of the would-be philosophy 
which makes the Divine Being a great mechanist living far away 
from his works. What is said on that topic is, in our estimation, 
the best part of the volume. The weak part of it is that which 
touches on the external evidence of Christianity. That kind of 
evidence is all but surrendered, in order to keep clear of the tra- 
ditional pretensions of the Romanist; and an undue weight is in 
consequence thrown upon the purely internal evidence, and on man’s 
power to find rest in that alone. But the faith of the Christian, 
we apprehend, was meant to rest on both those departments of 
proof, and not on either to the exclusion of the other. The Gospel 
commends itself to our moral consciousness. True—but how are 
we to know that it has not been from this very cause a creation of 
our own sense of want? It is good that it should be true—yes; but 
is it true? ‘The reasons ‘for the hope that was in them’ which 
Christians were expected to give, were reasons intended for those 
who were without, and not simply such as one spiritual man might 
make intelligible to another. 


Words of Lifes Last Years. By the Author of ‘ Thoughts on 
‘Devotion,’ &c., Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.—It is long 
since Mr. Shepherd gave his first words to the public, and we trust 
that these will not be his last. The present neat little volume 
consists of five sections under the head of ‘Christian Emblems,’ 
and of two poetical sections, one entitled ‘Metrical Prayers and 
‘Sacred Poems,’ and the other ‘Sacred Poems’ exclusively. The 
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‘Christian Emblems’ are found in the ‘ Swift Ship,’ the ‘ Earthen 
‘Vessels,’ the ‘Falls of the Giersbach,’ the ‘Lamplight of Scripture,’ 
and the ‘ Pearls.’ The poetry is partly original and partly trans- 
lated. Good taste and devoutness—a piety happily blended with 
intelligence and urbanity—characterizes everything to which Mr. 
Shepherd applies his pen and gives his sanction. We trust that the 
old friend of our own old friend, John Foster, may still have many 


years of life to employ, as we are sure he will be disposed to employ 
them. 


An Attempt to Explain and Establish the Doctrine of Justification by 
Faith only. By James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 
Pp. 584. Macmillan.—A learned and able vindication of the great 
doctrine of the Reformation. 


The Old and New Dispensations Compared. By Rev. W. Axrorn, 
M.A. Second Edition. 


The Words of the Angels. By Revotru Stier, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
264. Strahan.—A neatly printed volume, fit for a present. 


The Way to Life; Sermons. By Tuomas Gururim, D.D. 12mo. 
Black. 


Complete Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D. Vol. I. Nichol’s Series 
of Standard Divines. 


The Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Dr. J. A. Donner. 
Division First, First Four Centuries. Translated by Rev. D. W. 
Smon. T. and T. Clark. 


Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. From the German of J. J. 
Van OosrEerzer, D.D. Edited by J. P. Lanaz, D.D. Translated 
by Soputa Taytor. Vol. I. T. & T. Clark. 


Reminiscences of Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D., F.S.A. Longman. 


Wardlaw’s Posthumous Works. Vol. VIII. Lectures on the 
Epistle of St. James. Fullarton. 


Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago: a History of Ecele- 
siastical Affairs in England from 1660 to 1663. By Joun Sroveuron. 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.—Mr: Stoughton’s intention has 
been to give a more accurate and a fuller history of events imme- 
diately connected with the passing of the last Act of Uniformity 
than has been given before, and he has done what he intended. 
The man who assigns some four hundred pages to a subject which 
our general historians dispatch in a tenth of the space, should be a 
much more satisfactory guide on such a topic than such historians 
can be. Mr. Stoughton is this better guide. The style of the book 
is in Mr. Stoughton’s easy, picturesque, and agreeable manner; and 
the publication is so timely that, we doubt not, it will find many 
readers. It is a book that cannot do harm anywhere, and which 
may do good in many quarters. The value of the publication, how- 
ever, would have been immensely greater, in our estimation, if the 
immortal principles involved in this piece of history between 1660 
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and 1663 had been brought out with more fitting prominence and 
emphasis. But our good brother is a lover of quietness. The 
battle-field is not his element. Such men are of God’s making, and 
have their work to do. But it is well that there are spiritual natures 
of other stuff, and to which a much harder work is equally natural. 


Troublous Times; or, Leaves from the Note-book of the Rev. Mr. John 
Hicks, an Ejected Nonconformist, 1670-1671. ‘Transcribed by Janz 
Bowrine Crancu, with an Introduction by the Rev. Cuartes Sran- 
ForD. Jackson & Co.—This book comes before us ‘in form of 
‘fiction,’ but we are assured that ‘every leading incident is a well- 
authenticated fact.’ And instructive and deeply-interesting incidents 
they are. It is full of pictures of Nonconformist life through the 
dark days which followed the Restoration. The publication has our 
hearty commendation. 


The Shepherd of Grove Hall: a Story of 1662. John Snow.—This 
is a book resembling the former. Its narrative is designed to convey 
a just impression concerning the experiences of Nonconformists 
during the same times of trial; and the case was substantially as it 
is here presented. It is a volume adapted to suggest much true 
thought, and to awaken much right feeling. 


Documents Relating to the Settlement of the Church of England by the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662. Kent & Co. Published by the Central 
United Bartholomew Committee. 


Sr. Barruotomew Bicentenary Parers.—The Story of the Eject- 
ment: a Lecture, by the Rev. Tuomas McCrez, D.D. Nonconformity 
in 1662 and in 1862: a Lecture, by the Rev. R. W. Dats, A.M. 
Fidelity to Conscience: a Lecture, by the Rev. A. McLaren, B.A. 

Tracr Srerres.— Objects and Plans of the Central United St. Bartho- 
lomew Committee of Evangelical Nonconformists. The First Protest ; or, 
The Fathers of English Nonconformity. A Summary of the Proceedings 
which issued in the Act of Uniformity of 1662. The Act of Uniformity 


and the Subsidiary Acts. The Farewell Sunday. The Effects of the 


Ejectment.—So far the Central United Committee have carried out 
their publication scheme, and so far they have acquitted themselves 
very creditably. The volume of ‘Documents’ extends to more than 
five hundred pages, handsomely printed, embracing, besides the 
voluminous papers which passed between the Presbyterian ministers 
and the Prelates, the statutes relating to Nonconformity from the 
Act of Uniformity to the Act of Toleration, and large extracts from 
the Journals of Parliament, with other matters necessary to be read 
and studied by the man who would acquire a certain and thorough 
knowledge of the subject. All historical comment is left to be given 
in an Introduction of about a hundred pages, which it is expected 
will be published the first week in August. This Introduction will 
not, of course, supersede the fuller view of the great event of 1662, 
considered in its antecedents and consequences, which will be given in 
the volume to be published under the sanction of the Committee of 
the Congregational Conference. But, after the appearance of this 
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collection of documents, nothing beyond a limited selection of the 
most important will, we presume, be expected to appear as an 
appendix to that volume. The price of this collection of papers, 
b as it is, is only four shillings. It will be seen, accordingly, 
that the Committee must lose considerably by the publication, unless 
a large number should be sold. The separate Papers and Tracts are 
all well written, and adapted to their purpose. Their only fault is, 
that they seem to be intended mainly for persons who are supposed 
to know a good deal about the matter. This, indeed, is the fault of 
nearly everything that has hitherto been published by Noncon- 
formists on this question. The tone of the above publications is in 
general tolerant and candid, though outspoken. Mr. McLaren’s 
lecture, in respect to literary skill and force, perhaps takes prece- 
dence of the rest; but there is a tart, defiant ring sounding through 
it which does not tend to conciliate. Time, we doubt not, will 
mellow this tendency in manner, softening the edge, but leaving the 
breadth and the strength. If the Nonconformists are wise, they 
will purchase these publications largely, for distribution. 

The Congregational Conference Committee have published an 
Address, Explanatory and Defensive of their movement, which may 
be obtained gratuitously for distribution, on a pastor’s application 
for them ; and also the Addresses delivered at St. James’s Hall, which 
the Committee say they wish should be taken as the expression of 
their views as to the object of the Celebration, and as to the spirit in 
which they think it should be conducted. A statement is also 
about to be issued, showing the exact purpose of the proposed 
Memorial Hall. 
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